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those which have been made by the agents of the Committee 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund. The design originally 
contemplated in the survey included also an investigation of 
the geology, botany, zoology, and meteorology of the country, 
and of the manners and customs of the inhabitants. In 
each of these departments some progress has been made, 
but the results are insignificant when compared with those 
which have accrued from the geographical and antiquarian 
researches. The great map of Palestine west of the Jordan, 
lately published by the Fund, exhibits the mountains, lakes, 
and rivers, and every town, village, and hamlet, so that it is 
now possible to form as accurate an idea of the country, and 
to ascertain the position of the different places, with as much 
certainty as the topography of an English county can be 
learned from the plans of the Ordnance Survey. To the 
student of Scripture in particular the information thus sup- 
plied will prove of the utmost importance. 

The central points of interest are Jerusalem and the site 
of the Temple, both of which have been noticed with various 
degrees of minuteness by foreign visitors from A.D. 333, when 
they were described by the Bordeaux Pilgrim, to the present 
time. The topography of the modern city and its environs, 
the public buildings, churches, and places of interest, are as well 
known from the descriptions of them found in books of travels, 
and from Captain Wilson’s survey, as those of London or of 
any other capital. 

Modern Jerusalem is built upon the ruins of seven previous 
cities, there being nothing but rubbish everywhere, except at 
the places where the original rock crops up through the sur- 
rounding dbris. Before the time of David, Jebus existed as 
a city, which, as reconstructed by Solomon, lasted till the 
Captivity. After the return from Babylon, it was rebuilt by 
Nehemiah, and continued in this form till the time of the 
Greek kings, at whose hands it received many improvements 
and alterations, which were finally completed by Herod. 
After the defeat of the Jews under Bar Cochebas, a Roman 
city was built on the site which had been desolated by Titus, 
and was called, by the command of the Emperor Hadrian, 
fElia Capitolina, in the hope of destroying even the ancient 
name. The Mahommedan domination caused further changes, 
and when Jerusalem came into the hands of the Crusaders, 
they in turn reconstructed many of the sacred buildings, and 
introduced further alterations, before they were finally ex- 
pelled by the Saracens. If to these vicissitudes be added the 
remarkable fact that it has been besieged twenty-seven times, 
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and on others scarcely less destructive, it will be evident that the 
mass of débris under the modern city must be enormous, and 
that the difficulty of recovering the ancient sites must be pro- 
portionately great. Within the walls of the Haram area alone, 
the native rock, except at one point, must be hidden far beneath 
the rubbish of the temples of Solomon and Herod, and, as ex- 
cavations within have not been permitted by the Turks, little 
has yet been discovered from the ruins calculated to termi- 
nate the existing controversy about the actual site on which 
they stood. 

The difficulty of determining sites in Jerusalem was in- 
creased by the policy adopted by the Romans after the sup- 
pression of the last insurrection of the Jews. For the fifty 
years subsequent to its destruction by Titus, no mention is 
made of the city in history, because it was abandoned, appa- 
rently, both by Jews and Christians alike. During this interval, 
accurate knowledge of the sacred places would to some extent 
be lost. Whatever traces of the Jerusalem of Herod may 
have remained up to the time of Bar Cochcebas were finally 
removed by the Romans, who did everything possible to alter 
the character of the city, by planting a colony of legionaries 
among the ruins, by building one temple dedicated to the 
Emperor on the site of the Holy of Holies, and another to 
Jupiter within a short distance, by constructing a theatre and 
market places, and by prohibiting the Jews from approaching 
the walls on pain of death. During the next two hundred 
years, while the Pagan domination lasted, all knowledge of 
particular Scriptural sites would either be lost, or be preserved, 
if at all, by the uncertain and unsatisfactory medium of 
tradition. The persecuted and downcast remnant of the 
Jews would have no interest in keeping up the recollection of 
localities associated with the most calamitous events in their 
national history, while the Christians would not dare to inter- 
fere with the destructive tendencies of the dominant power. 

Another element of uncertainty arises from the legends 
which have accumulated around particular places both in 
Jerusalem and throughout the Holy Land. Those current 
among the Jews are found in the Talmud, which there is 
reason to believe have been in some cases coloured or influenced 
by the New Testament. Next to them came the Mohammedan, 
clustering principally in the Haram area, which to the Turks 
is still one of the most sacred places. After the conversion of 
Constantine, a long period of tranquillity ensued, during which 
the Christians had ample opportunity for fixing the places 
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where the most important events were supposed to have taken 
place. The Bordeaux Pilgrim saw the Basilica which the 
emperor was erecting in front of the Holy Sepulchre, the 
site having been discovered shortly before in a miraculous 
manner. This may be taken as the beginning of the recovery 
or fixing of sites, and of the invention of legends, which went 
on for four hundred years after, till the capture of Jerusalem 
by the Saracens. When the Crusaders recovered possession 
of the holy places, it was evidently important that every pos- 
sible means should be taken to settle the true localities where 
events recorded in Scripture had actually taken place, and 
for this purpose dreams and miraculous revelations were fre- 
quently available. Credulous Christians were easily imposed 
upon, and when confirmation was required for what was already 
accepted, little investigation was needed for testing the value 
of the corroborative evidence. The sites, which are now pointed 
out in Jerusalem and in other places in the Holy Land, as the 
scenes of great events in the Gospel history, have been trans- 
mitted mainly from the times of the Crusaders, and ought not 
to be accepted on the ground of tradition alone, without strong 
confirmatory testimony from independent sources. 

It might be supposed that the ground on which the Temple 
actually stood could not be a matter of controversy, especially 
as it is admitted by all for sufficient reasons to have been 
within the enclosure of the Haram area. The latter is a space 
of ground amounting to about thirty-five acres, surrounded 
on each side by a wall, which has been shown conclusively 
by Captain Warren to have been the outer fortification of the 
sacred courts. The gates and other indications which have 
been discovered by him in the course of the excavations, seem 
to remove all doubt on this point. Taking this matter as 
finally settled, the question arises as to, the actual position 
occupied by the Temple in the enclosed space, which is 
nearly the shape of a trapezoid, having the east and west 
sides longer than the north and south. In regard to the 
site, there have been hitherto three opinions, of which two 
would seem to be scarcely tenable in the face of recent dis- 
coveries. Dr. Robinson, followed by Barclay and Porter, 
thought that the Temple occupied the whole of the southern 
portion of the Haram area, the remaining space on the north 
being taken up by the castle of Antonia. According to Mr. 
Fergusson, the Temple occupied the south-west corner, while 
the fortress stood to the north, close to the wall, and within the 
area. Mr. Lewin and Mr. Thrupp agree with him in fixing the 
position of the Temple at the south-west corner, and that of 
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Antonia to the north of it, separating the latter from the former 
by cloisters. The cave under the Rock was not, according to 
them, the Holy Sepulchre, but the tomb of Alexander Jannzus, 
The Rev. George Williams placed the Temple of Herod on the 
platform where the Dome of the Rock now stands, following 
Josephus and the voice of tradition, and held that the Mosque 
of Aksa, standing at the south, was formerly the church stated 
by Procopius to have been built by Justinian. 

If the Rock can be identified as the Stone of foundation 
mentioned in the Mishna treatise A/¢ddotk (Measuren.ents), 
the theories of Porter and Fergusson cannot be maintained. 
Captain Warren and Lieutenant Conder, being engineer officers, 
are naturally influenced by the conformation of the ground, 
and by the discoveries obtained by excavation, more than by 
considerations of architecture and tradition, although both are 
willing to allow the last to have its proper effect, when uniform 
and consistent. Assuming the Jewish, Moslem, and Christian 
opinions, that the top of the Rock was the Stone of foundation 
in the Holy of Holies, to be correct, Lieutenant Conder thinks 
that confirmation of the surrounding space being the true site 
of the Temple can be obtained by measuring the altitudes. 
The force of his argument depends upon thé length assumed 
for the Jewish cubit, which has never yet been determined with 
certainty. The standard measure is known from the Talmud 
to have been preserved on the wall of a chamber of the gate 
Shushan, and if at any time the site should be discovered, 
and excavations be carried on, it is not improbable that some 
discovery may be made which will remove the difficulty. For 
his present purpose he assumes the length of the cubit to 
have been sixteen inches, because, when measuring the pillars 
and dimensions of the Galilean synagogues according to this 
standard, he always found that in the result it yielded round 
numbers. Assuming the altitudes as given in A/iddoth to be 
correct, the conformation of the ground in the immediate 
vicinity of the Rock exactly suits the description of the dif- 
ferent levels of the courts of the women, of the priests, and 
of the Temple proper. Supposing that the floor of the holy 
and most holy places was on the level of the Rock, which 
is 2,440 feet above the Mediterranean, then, according to 
Middoth, the court of the priests, in which stood the altar of 
burnt offering, should be six cubits lower, because this was 
the height of the steps leading up from it to the entrance to 
the porch, or 2,432 feet from the sea. This is known to be 
the actual level of the Haram area immediately west of the 
position which the altar is supposed to have occupied. The 
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measurements, and the actual appearance which Mount Moriah 
would present, if the rubbish were cleared away, were deter- 
mined by Captain Warren, who ascertained the depth of the 
different tanks within the Haram area, from which he inferred 
the gradual downward slope of the rock, so that, after finding 
the level along the outer wall, he had no difficulty in forming a 
general idea of the original shape of the ground. The Mishna 
states that there were two holes at the south-western corner 
of the altar of burnt offering, which allowed the blood of the 
sacrifices to flow off through a canal down to the Kidron 
valley, and if these could be discovered by clearing the face 
of the rock the site of the altar might be taken as conclu- 
sively settled. He found an opening in the outer wall of the 
Haram area, from which a long narrow passage ran northward 
toward the Temple proper, at the bottom of which a groove 
had been cut, as if to allow a liquid to flow along it. After 
tracing the course of the channel for fifty feet, he was obliged 
to desist, owing to the shaft being broken, so that an interest- 
ing point could not be then determined. He believed that 
he had found the outiet for the passage of the blood, referred 
to in the Mishna, and, if he had been able to carry out the 
excavation, that he could have ascertained the actual site of 
the altar, The court of the women should have a level of 
2,418 feet, and this is known to be about the height of the 
rock over a considerable space. In the north and south inner 
walls of the Temple, the gates led down to a level of 2,425 
feet, and this has also been discovered to be about the level 
of the rock, where they are supposed to have stood. The 
ground near the outer fortification of the Temple enclosure 
on the east side had a level of 2,410, which is known to be 
that of the existing foundation. Supposing the top of the 
Rock to have been the Stone of foundation, according to the 
measurements, every part of the Temple suits the present con- 
formation of the ground underneath the rubbish, while, if it be 
placed in the positions assigned to it by Mr. Fergusson and 
Dr. Robinson, the whole theory will be neutralized. 
Lieutenant Conder thinks that his view is further sup- 
ported by the excavations. It is stated in A/zddoth, that in 
the wall on the north side of the court of the priests was the 
gate Moked, which was so called because a fire was kept con- 
tinually burning there for the convenience of the guards of 
priests and Levites, who kept watch in the house attached to 
it. From this there ran a subterranean gallery, noticed by 
Josephus and in Middoth, to the gate Tadi, in the northern 
wall of the outer enclosure, along which the priests passed, 
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whenever necessary, to the bathing place, which was close to 
the latter. This passage has been discovered, and it has been 
ascertained that it leads from a point in the northern wall of 
the court of the priests for a distance of 1,500 cubits to the 
outer boundary, where the level of the rock is apparently 
low, it being supposed, from the name Tadi, which means 
‘obscurity,’ that the gate was also subterraneous. At this 
place Captain Warren proposes to put the bath-house, which 
he believes that he has discovered by excavation, immediately 
within and close to the entrance, so that, if the theory be 
correct, the statements of the Mishna are proved to be true. 
A similar indication of the site appears on the south. On 
this side Mzddoth places in the inner wall the gate of Flaming, 
the gate of Offering, and the Water gate, the last being 
toward the east, and being connected with a cistern outside 
the court of the priests. Close to the place where it is sup- 
posed to have stood, a great rock-cut reservoir has been dis- 
covered, both being connected by a shaft, one end of which is 
believed to be at the very site of the former. 

The discoveries of Captain Warren respecting the shape 
of the rock on which the temples of Solomon and Herod 
stood also contribute to establish this opinion as to their 
position. He found that the ridge of the hill of Moriah 
stretched from the north-west angle of the present enclosure, 
nearly in a straight line south-east by south, until it reached 
the triple gate in the outer southern wall. From the present 
platform of the Dome of the Rock the ground falls away with 
a steep inclination, there being a dip of 150 feet at the south- 
west angle, of 162 at the north-east, and of 163 at the 
south-east, this amounting to a slope of one in two or three 
on three sides. In the face of these facts, it is impossible to 
believe that Araunah’s threshing floor could have been placed 
on the sloping side, where Mr. Fergusson proposes to put the 
Temple, and not on the highest point where every gust of 
wind could be caught, or that the Temple of Solomon was 
built on the side of a hill as steep as the rock of Gibraltar, 
and not on the summit of the ridge where there was sufficient 
space for the structure. In the former case a depth of fifty 
feet would have required to be filled up before a level could 
have been found for the altar. These considerations seem to 
show conclusively that the Temple of Solomon could not 
have stood at the south-west angle of the Haram area. 

Outside the Temple proper, but within the enclosure and 
the cloisters, there was a reticulated wall, three cubits high, 
with pillars at intervals, intended to prevent all who were 
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not Jews from going upon the rampart which surrounded the 
court of the priests. The description of it in Middoth agrees 
with that given by Josephus, who further adds that on the 
pillars were inscriptions, in Greek and Latin characters, de- 
claring the laws of purity, and forbidding all foreigners from 
passing into the sanctuary. A powerful testimony to the 
truthfulness of both authorities was obtained by the discovery, 
in 1871, of one of these tablets, by M. Ganneau, Dragoman 
Chevalier of the French Consulate at Jerusalem. Close to 
the Via Dolorosa, and not far from the north-west corner of 
the Haram area, stands a Moslem cemetery surrounded by a 
wall. While carefully examining it in the hope of making 
some discovery, he noticed a few Greek characters cut ina 
stone at one angle, not far from the surface of the ground. 
Having cleared away the rubbish, he had the satisfaction of 
finding an inscription so perfect that there was no difficulty 
in reading it, and of which facsimiles have since been pub- 
lished. This inscription, if not the most ancient, is the most 
important which has yet been found in Jerusalem, and next 
to the Moabite stone is perhaps the most interesting. M. 
Ganneau was enthusiastic over his discovery, believing that 
it would lead to certain architectural and palzographic results, 
which up to this time have not been attained. It, however, 
both confirms, as far as it goes, the description of the Temple 
given by Josephus, and throws considerable light upon the 
narrative in Acts xxi. 26, &c. The Jews rose against Paul 
because they believed that he had brought Trophimus, an 
Ephesian and a Gentile, within the sacred enclosure, and had 
thereby contributed to the pollution of it. When they were 
about to destroy him by mob violence, for having broken the 
law, as they thought, the officer commanding the Roman 
garrison interfered and rescued him from their hands. They 
then demanded that he should be executed, because he had 
disregarded the warning on the inscribed pillar. 

At 2 Chronicles xxxii. 4 mention is made of ‘the brook 
that ran through the midst of the land,’ which with other 
sources of water supply was stopped up by order of Hezekiah, 
in order to embarrass the King of Assyria. When Captain 
Warren was carrying on his excavations at the west wall of 
the Haram area, at a depth of forty-four feet below the 
springing of Robinson's arch, he came upon water running in 
the rock along the foundations, far below the surface of the 
ground. Where it came from or where it went to could not 
be ascertained, the supposition being, either that it issued 
from a spring within the Temple enclosure, or that it was the 
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outcome of the rain-fall. It passed along a rock-cut aqueduct, 
in which were cisterns at intervals with openings overhead in 
the roof, as if intended for drawing up the water in buckets. 
The course of the stream was traced in one direction till 
further investigation was stopped by the foundations of a 
modern house, and in.another without leading to any definite 
result. Captain Warren thought that he had discovered 
Hezekiah’s brook, which was apparently one of the principal 
sources of water-supply for the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

On the south of the Haram area stands Ophel, which 
may be regarded as a tongue of the ancient Moriah. At 
some distance from the foot of it is the fountain of the 
Virgin, supposed by some to be the same as the spring En 
Rogel and the Dragon well (Nehemiah ii. 13), which marked 
the boundary between Judah and Benjamin. Captain Warren 
thought that this was one of the fountains stopped by the 
men of Hezekiah, because it was outside the fortifications of 
Jerusalem. When Manasseh returned from his captivity in 
Babylon, he surrounded Ophel with a wall, and raised up the 
surface level to a great height, apparently leaving En Rogel 
on the outside. At this point an important discovery was 
made by Captain Warren, which shows that, although the 
fountain was stopped as regarded an enemy approaching 
Jerusalem, a contrivance was effected by which it could still 
be used by the garrison within. At present it is reached 
by a few steps cut in the rock forming a passage down 
to the water. On the same level, there is another some- 
what lower, extending for seventy feet into the rocky side of 
the hill, at the end of which there is a perpendicular shaft 
rising upwards for fifty feet, and then a flight of steps leading 
to another long horizontal passage, with a second flight con- 
ducting to a vault on the side of Ophel within the fortifica- 
tions. In this passage he found lamps ranged along the wall, 
a water jug, a glazed dish, and other articles. A much more 
important discovery was an iron staple fastened in the wall, 
over the perpendicular shaft, with a ring, evidently used for 
lowering a bucket to bring up the water. From the Virgin’s 
fountain a second rock-cut aqueduct was found, extending 
through Ophel for 1,700 feet, as far as the pool of Siloam to 
the south, keeping the latter constantly full by the overflow 
of its waters. The roof is flat, and the bottom is hollowed 
into a groove something like an inverted sugar-loaf, there 
being at present a considerable deposit of mud within it. As 
a shaft eighty feet in length was found leading down to it 
from the vault, he supposed that the former had been cut for 
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the convenience of the inhabitants, who were thereby enabled 
to procure water without being obliged to pass for a con- 
siderable distance underground, down steps, and along a 
corridor, to the top of the other. 

It was on a stone in the side of the conduit leading to 
the pool of Siloam, that a remarkable. inscription, which has 
since been deciphered and translated by Professor Sayce, was 
accidentally discovered in June of last year. The upper half 
of the tablet had been left unengraved, the lower being occu- 
pied by the writing, of which, out of six lines, only one was 
visible above the water. After several efforts had been made 
by himself and others, he succeeded in obtaining a copy 
sufficiently accurate to enable him to attempt a translation. 
He has pronounced the language to be biblical Hebrew, 
written in ancient Phoenician characters, similar to those on 
the Moabite stone, and in a few legends on seals, but be- 
longing to a much earlier period than either. From the 
expression, ‘the Pool,’ which occurs in the inscription, he 
argues for its antiquity, as if it were the only one then in 
Jerusalem. He supposes, therefore, that it must have been 
older than the time of Isaiah, who mentions three such reser- 
voirs (chap. vii. 3; chap. xxii. 9, 11), and would assign it to 
the age of David or Solomon, when great public works were 
being carried on in Jerusalem, in the neighbourhood of the 
Tyropean valley, and not to the time of Hezekiah, as others 
suggest. Historically it affords no information beyond the 
method of the cutting of the conduit, the work having been 
begun, like the Mont Cenis tunnel, at both ends. Nor, 
although the length is stated to be a thousand cubits, and 
although an accurate measurement has been taken, does it 
afford any conclusive information about the former, because 
the figures are evidently a round number. It is useful as 
furnishing an illustration of the Phoenician alphabet in a more 
ancient form than it has yet been known, and as showing the 
Hebrew language in the state in which it was spoken in the 
age of the early kings. While proving that the art of writing 
was extensively practised by the Jews at that period, it also 
serves to confirm the testimony of those books of the Old 
Testament, which claim to have been written soon after, or 
contemporanecously with, the events they record. 

Not without hesitation about the meaning of some of the 
terms employed, Mr. Sayce makes the translation to be:— 
‘This is the history of the excavation, (or, behold the excava- 
tion!) Now this is the further side (or, the history) of the 
tunnel. While the excavators were lifting up the pick, each 
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towards his neighbour, and while there were yet three cubits 
to the mouth (of the tunnel), the excavators were hewing. 
Each came to his neighbour at a measure’s length (?).... 
in the rock on high, and they worked eagerly at (the) castle 
they had excavated (?) (ov, they worked eagerly at the exca- 
vation in Yerah), the excavators worked eagerly each to meet 
the other, pick to pick. And the waters flowed from their out- 
let to the Pool, for a distance of a thousand cubits, from the 
lower part (?) of the tunnel (which) they excavated at the 
head of the excavation here.’ The translation as now given, 
copied exactly from the Quarterly Statement of the Explora- 
tion Fund for July last, shows that the learned Professor is 
by no means certain of its accuracy in several places. 

The discovery of the passage from the Virgin’s fountain to 
the interior of Ophel has been made use of in a singular way 
to explain a difficult passage in Scripture. At 2 Samuel v. 8 
it is said, ‘ David said on that day, Whosoever getteth up to 
the gutter (Tsinnor, Heb.) and smiteth the Jebusites and the 
lame and the blind that are hated of David’s soul, he shall be 
chief and captain.’ At 1 Chron. xi. 6, the words are, ‘ David 
said, Whosoever smiteth the Jebusites first, shall be chief and 
captain. So Joab the son of Zeruiah went first up, and was 
chief.” Inthe former passage the difficulty consisted in ex- 
plaining what was meant by ‘the gutter, which Kennicott 
with singular sagacity seems to have understood to be a sub- 
terranean passage, through which alone the garrison of Jebus 
could be attacked with success. Remembering that Araunah 
must have been spared when the stronghold was taken, and 
that afterwards he appears to have possessed considerable 
wealth, because he offered to make a munificent present to the 
king, it has been conjectured by some, that with his help Joab 
was able to pass through the gutter, or secret passage, and take 
the defenders by surprise. This explanation imputes treachery 
to Araunah, and supposes that he must have been rewarded 
for betraying the post. 

Whether the tomb under the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
be the actual place where the body of the Lord lay, is a ques- 
tion about which there is great difference of opinion, arising 
from difficulties of which the explanation is by no means easy. 
The place of the burial is only once mentioned in Scripture. 
In the Epistle to the Hebrews it is said that ‘ Christ suffered 
without the gate’ (chap. xiii. 12), and S. John says that the 
sepulchre was ‘nigh at hand’ to Calvary (chap. xix. 42), 
which was ‘nigh to the city’ (v. 20). These statements 
show clearly that the tomb was outside the walls, but the site 
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of the sepulchre is now shown within the city. Either, there- 
fore, the present position is wrong, or the houses now sur- 
rounding it have been erected beyond the limits of ancient 
Jerusalem. There are at present three opinions, of which, 
owing to their diversity, not more than one can be correct. 
Mr. Fergusson says that the body of the Lord was buried in 
the cave now under the Dome of the Rock, and that the site 
was well known to Christians in the time of Constantine, who 
built near it the church mentioned by the Bordeaux Pilgrim, 
which was afterwards altered by the Saracens into its present 
shape. When the Christians were precluded from entering the 
sacred enclosure, the site was transferred to its present position, 
and a new church was erected in imitation of the other. Mr. 
Williams thought that the present site was genuine, because 
he believed it to be impossible that all Christians, from a very 
early period, could have been deceived by an erroneous tra- 
dition. Others, rejecting it as not genuine, say that the true 
place of sepulture must be looked for outside the present walls. 

Although the Church of the Holy Sepulchre has been 
several times destroyed, there is no reason to doubt that the 
site on which it stands is close to that chosen by Constantine 
for his Basilica. Eusebius, who was Bishop of Cesarea in the 
first half of the fourth century, and who took part in the con- 
secration, has left an account of the way in which it came to 
be erected by the Emperor. A temple dedicated to Venus, 
which was said to have been built by Hadrian, having been 
demolished in order to clear the ground for a Christian church, 
a tomb was discovered cut in the rock, which the workmen 
concluded could be no other than the Holy Sepulchre. The 
new building was erected in front of it: for there is no evidence 
to show that the tomb was included within its walls. In his 
time, the church was inside the boundary, because he says dis- 
tinctly in one place that it was built in the midst of Jerusalem, 
and, in order to reconcile the position with the statements of 
Scripture, he adds in another place that around the Holy 
Sepulchre a new town was springing up in front of the ancient 
city. Over against this Constantine exalted, says Eusebius, 
with rich and costly honours the scene of the Saviour’s victory 
over death, the new city being perhaps the young Jerusalem 
foreshadowed by the prophetic oracles. From this Mr. Lewin 
has drawn the conclusion, that the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre was so situated as to be both within and without 
the walls, because in the former case it was included within 
that portion built by Herod Agrippa, and afterwards restored 
by Hadrian, and because in the latter it was outside Jeru- 
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salem, as it existed at the time of the Crucifixion in A.D. 33. 
From the statement of Eusebius in his Oxomasticon that the 
Basilica of Constantine was situated north of Sion, he also 
infers that it must have been the western and not the eastern 
hill on which the temple of Herod had stood, because, if the 
latter had been the case, the church would have been described 
as lying to the north, not of Sion, but of Ophel, which seems 
to afford an argument of some weight against Mr. Fergusson’s 
theory. The testimony of Eusebius will therefore contribute 
to show, that he believed the site of the tomb, which he saw 
in front of the edifice built by Constantine, to have been 
outside the walls of ancient Jerusalem, but it will not prove 
anything beyond the impression then current, that it was 
the real place where the Saviour’s body had lain. 

Notwithstanding some obscurity in his language, the Bor- 
deaux Pilgrim seems to confirm the opinion that the Basilica 
and tomb were within the walls in his time. He states that 
inside the enclosure of Sion were the sites of the palace of 
David and of seven synagogues, of which only one was then 
standing, the others having been destroyed, as Isaiah had 
prophesied. ‘Thence, in order to go outside the wall, for those 
going to the Neapolis (Nablous) gate’ (‘inde ut eas foris 
murum de Sione euntibus ad portam Neapolitanam’), that is, 
still within the boundary of Sion, he saw the walls of the 
house or prztorium of Pontius Pilate, and the little knoll 
called Golgotha, where Christ was crucified, not far from it 
on the left. Within a stone’s throw he found the crypt 
where the body was laid, and at the same place the Basilica 
of Constantine, having a cistern on one side, and another 
behind. There can be no doubt that the statements of the 
pilgrim are correct, because the present church is on or near 
the spot mentioned by him. The place which he calls Gol- 
gotha can still be recognized at about the distance specified. 
The traditional site of Pilate’s house is pointed out to this 
day where he placed it, and the reservoirs are now in ex- 
istence. After all, the evidence required to identify the site 
is not forthcoming. 

Besides tradition, there is in reality only one argument 
commonly used in favour of the genuineness of the present 
site, and this can be scarcely said to be conclusive. Outside 
the present church, there is an ancient Jewish sepulchre now 
called the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea, from which it has 
been inferred that the site must have been at one time beyond 
the city walls, because burials were not permitted within them. 
In such a case as this, nothing can be discovered by exca- 
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vation at the tomb, so that for determining the true site 
there remains, irrespective of tradition, only a survey of the 
ground, aided by the few indications found in Scripture. In 
the case of the former, although it may be fairly regarded as 
unbroken from the middle of the fourth century, there is the 
difficult interval between the destruction of the Temple and 
the building of Constantine’s Basilica, during which no one 
pretends, in the absence of all documentary evidence, that a 
knowledge of the sites of Calvary and of the Holy Sepulchre 
was preserved. If the difficulties attaching to the present 
site can be shown to be insuperable, and if another can be 
found agreeing with the conditions laid down in Scripture, 
then the controversy should come to an end, even though the 
result might be at variance with the prejudices of many. 
Lieutenant Conder thinks that both can be settled, the 
former from an examination of the rock-levels of Jerusalem, 
and the latter from a survey of a particular place to the 
north of the city. 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre now stands near the 
centre of the lower part of Jerusalem, and the whole question 
turns upon the possibility of showing whether the site was 
within or without the second wall, which was the northern 
boundary of the city in the time of Christ. If the latter 
were the situation, it is probably genuine, and if the former, 
it must be discarded. There is great difficulty in tracing the 
course of this wall, but any excavations which have been 
made seem to discredit rather than confirm the alleged 
proof that it passed between the Sepulchre and the city. 
Jerusalem, according to Josephus, was built upon two hills 
separated by the Tyropean valley, which extended as far as 
Siloam. The former was the upper city, and the latter was 
Acra, which occupied a lower position than the other. There 
was a third hill on the east, separated by another valley which 
had been filled up by the Hasmoneans. On the east, west, 
and south sides there were valleys with precipices, and on 
the north, three successive lines of fortification protecting 
the city. A careful survey of modern Jerusalem has led 
Lieutenant Conder to fix the upper city on the southern and 
highest hill, or Sion, the lower uport Acra, which is ap- 
parently identified ‘in the Septuagint with Millo, and the 
third upon Bezetha, north of the Temple. Toward the northern 
end of the Tyropean valley he found a narrow saddle of 
rock, which he regards as an important factor in his argu- 
ment. The line of wall on the south and west sides of the 
upper city is not in dispute, and does not affect the position 
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of the Sepulchre. On the north, the first wall, as described 
by Josephus, ran from the north-west corner at the tower of 
David, which is supposed to have been the site of Hippicus, 
nearly in a straight line eastward to the outer fortification of 
the Temple area. Towers have been found along its course, 
by means of which it can be traced with some degree of 
certainty. Connected with the second wall, which at one 
point was joined with the first, there are two questions, one 
being whether it can be drawn so as to exclude the site of 
the Holy Sepulchre, and the other, what was the position of 
the gate Gennath, from which it is known to have begun. 
Josephus says that, starting from this point, it excircled the 
north quarter of the city as far as Antonia. Arguing from 
the conformation of the rock, taking into consideration that 
military fortifications are constructed on high ground, and not 
in valleys, and accepting the language of the Jewish historian 
in its literal sense, Lieutenant Conder shows, with a high 
degree of probability, that the wall must have been drawn 
from a point in the north face of the first wall, near the resi- 
dence of the Anglican Bishop, across the saddle referred to 
(thus including the alleged site of the Holy Sepulchre), as 
far as the Roman fortress. He thinks that the foundations 
of the Gennath gate are now hidden by the rubbish over 
which the modern building has been erected. If the course 
of this wall could be discovered by excavation, and especially 
if any traces of it could be found in the isthmus of ground 
crossing the Tyropean valley, the argument would be rendered 
conclusive, and the present site of the Holy Sepulchre could 
no longer be regarded as genuine. The position of the third 
wall has little bearing on the question of Calvary, because it 
was built ten years after the Crucifixion, to enclose the 
northern suburbs, which must have been in existence even 
then, affording an additional argument for not accepting the 
traditional view. 

Having shown that the present position of the Holy 
Sepulchre cannot be justified, Lieutenant Conder thinks that 
he has found another site north of Jerusalem which will satisfy 
the requirements of the Scriptural narrative. Golgotha, or 
the place of a skull, has been interpreted by some to mean 
that the name was given, because executions took place there, 
and by others, with more probability, because this was the 
shape of the ground. If the latter view be accepted, a situa- 
tion must be found to harmonize with the idea. Calvary 
should also be looked for in a place near the tomb of Joseph 
of Arimathea, because the one was ‘nigh’ to the other. Tra- 
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dition, both Jewish and Christian, points to a rounded knoll 
near Jeremiah’s Grotto, not far from the high road leading on 
the north from Jerusalem to Shechem, and near the ancient 
Jewish cemetery, which skirts it on either side, as the place 
where public executions were carried out, which is still called 
the place of stoning, and where it is supposed that Stephen 
was martyred (Acts vii. 58). This spot was well known when 
the Mishna was compiled, because it is noticed and described 
in the treatise on the Sanhedrim, which speaks of it as an 
elevated platform. As it is not probable that there were two 
places of execution for Jerusalem, Lieutenant Conder believes 
that this was the scene of the Crucifixion, because it is a piece 
of rising ground which could be seen from a distance, nearly 
oval in shape, and close to the high road, from which passers 
by could revile the dying Saviour. At first he was disposed 
to look for the new tomb in the garden in the neighbourhood 
of the cemetery, which there is reason to believe was in use by 
the Jews at the Christian era. This opinion has been altered 
by the discovery within the last few months of an ancient 
Jewish sepulchre, immediately west of the knoll, rudely cut 
into the rock, and about two hundred yards from Jeremiah’s 
Grotto. While he does not even venture to make the 
suggestion that this was the Tomb in the garden near to 
Golgotha, be nevertheless thinks it remarkable that it should 
be found so near the traditional place of execution, and so 
far from the great cemetery. The discovery is no doubt sig- 
nificant: but the structure as described by him seems to be 
too elaborate to suit the Scriptural account of the tomb of 
Joseph of Arimathea. The words of the Evangelists give the 
impression that the ‘new tomb’ was less spacious than the 
one recently discovered ; while there is no doubt that it had 
a loculus, in which the body of Jesus was laid. 

The survey of the Holy Land west of the Jordan by 
Lieutenant Conder has led to the identification of many places 
and sites famous in Scripture history. Some previously ac- 
cepted as genuine have been shown to be erroneous, while 
about others there are controversies which do not seem 
capable of being settled by the evidence at present available. 
No site can be considered genuine, unless certain conditions 
are satisfied. There must be agreement between the shape 
of tke ground and any description of it found in Scripture, 
suitable position in respect to other places, ruins showing 
undoubted marks of antiquity, and some similarity between 
the ancient and modern names, of which the latter must not 
labour under any suspicion of being recent, or of spurious 
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origin. To these considerations much additional weight will 
be added, if Christian, Jewish, and Moslem traditions agree 
as to the identity of the place. Lieutenant Conder, after a 
careful examination of the works of writers who lived in the 
fourth century, arrived at the conclusion that the first can 
only be taken as an indication, and not as an authority. 
When unsupported by other evidence, it is insufficient to de- 
termine the authenticity of any site, although it may furnish 
valuable hints for conducting antiquarian or topographical 
inquiries. With the exception of that referring to the Grotto 
of Bethlehem, no such tradition concerning sacred places can 
be traced up to an earlier period. Sites claimed as the scenes 
of events recorded in Scripture history, if also accepted by 
the Jews and Moslems, should be taken as genuine, because 
the evidence of each is independent, provided that other con- 
siderations are satisfied. On the strength of this threefold 
unanimity, no doubt has ever been entertained about the 
position of the Temple area, of Jacob’s well, of the tomb of 
Joseph, of the sepulchres of the patriarchs and of Joshua, 
Phineas, and Eleazar. It is therefore by the consent of evidence 
that a native tradition can be verified, and when this does not 
exist, recourse must be had to the Jewish as being indigenous, 
rather than to the Christian, which is probably of foreign 
origin. 

The difficulty of tracing the boundaries of the tribes, as 
they are described in the Book of Joshua, has been to a con- 
siderable extent removed by the survey. They have been 
in general shown to be such as the natural shape of the 
country would suggest, being either rivers, or ravines, or 
mountain ridges, or lines of watershed. Some of the tribes 
received a description of territory generally homogeneous, 
and different from that assigned to others. Issachar was 
put in possession of a great plain, while the low hills to 
the north of it fell to the lot of Zebulun. Ephraim and 
Manasseh occupied the central mountains, and Naphtali 
those of Upper Galilee. Dan and Asher were located in the 
rich lowlands, and in the plains near the sea. Simeon pos- 
sessed what might be called by comparison the desert, while 
Judah, being the largest tribe, received a tract of country 
which included mountain and lowland, and regions difficult of 
cultivation. The enumeration of towns within the boundaries 
of the several tribes follows an order roughly consecutive, 
those in each district being usually classified by themselves. 
The extent of territory assigned to the anticipated amount of 
population seems to have varied exactly in proportion to the 
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fertility of the soil. Wherever the greatest amount of ruins 
is now found, it is evident that the inhabitants must have 
been most numerous, and that thus a clue is afforded for 
settling the sites of places within the tribal boundaries. 

In the tribe of Benjamin there are many places of interest, 
the positions of which have been determined. Among these 
are Bethel and Ai, the situation of the former affording a 
guide in prosecuting the search for the other. The place 
(Gen. xxviii. 11) where Jacob saw the vision of the angels was 
Luz, to which he then first gave the name of Bethel, on what 
was afterwards the border between Ephraim and Benjamin. 
The second Luz, built by the man who escaped into the 
country of the Hittites (Judges i. 26), has been identified with 
Lueizeh, west of Baneas, afterwards called Czsarea Philippi, 
where one of the heads of the Jordan issues from a cave. 
The ancient Bethel stood in the midst of a barren and rocky 
country, such as exactly agrees with the allusion to the nature 
of it in Scripture, when the patriarch could find nothing better 
than a stone for his pillow. The site now fixed differs from 
that adopted by the Samaritans, who placed Luz, the modern 
Lozeh, on the western spur of Gerizim, where Lieutenant 
Conder saw the place enclosed with stones, and the oven 
used at the Passover. Both views were rejected in the Middle 
Ages, by those who said that the sacred rock in the most holy 
place within the Temple was the Bethel referred to in Genesis. 

Notwithstanding the total destruction of Ai by Joshua, 
there are indications in Scripture by means of which the site 
can be determined. From the references to it found in 
Gen. xii. 8 and Joshua viii. 9-14, it appears that it was 
‘beside’ or ‘close to’ Bethel, an indication which is fatal to 
proposed sites six miles distant, that it lay to the east of it, 
that there was a ravine on the north, and a desert to the east, 
while in the west there was a place suited for an ambush, 
which could be set without being seen from the city. 
Lieutenant Conder says that this description will apply to 
the neighbourhood of the modern village of Deir Diwan, near 
which there are remains of a large ancient town called 
Haiyan, the term bearing a resemblance to Aina, under which 
form Ai appears in the writings of Josephus. This need not 
be taken as a difficulty, because it is apparently called Aija 
at Neh. xi. 31, and Aiath at Isaiah x. 28. Here tombs cut 
in the rock, cisterns and reservoirs, show that the place was 
at one time a town of considerable importance. On the west 
is ‘the valley of the city,’ which, gradually turning eastward, 
skirts the old road from Jericho, along which the army of 
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Joshua would probably have advanced. On the north there 
is a ravine, and a plateau occupied by the modern village, 
from which the site of Bethel is distant about two miles. 
These seem to be indications of the real position of Ai, in 
opposition to the opinion of those who place it at a ruin called 
El Tell (the mound), not far off, because it is said that Joshua 
made it ‘an heap’ (Heb. Tell) ‘for ever’ (Joshua viii. 28), which 
apparently means that it could never be rebuilt or inhabited. 
This difficulty has been explained in a way which does not 
seem to be satisfactory. It has been said that ‘ for ever’ must 
be taken as referring, not to the impossibility of Ai ever being 
rebuilt, but to the antiquity of the Book of Joshua, because 
the city is mentioned in Scripture on two subsequent occa- 
sions. The officers of the survey have, however, proved. that 
this ruin could not be the site of Ai, because the place showed 
no traces of ever having been covered with buildings, because 
the tombs and cisterns were at too great a distance, and 
because there is no valley to the west which seemed suited 
for setting an ambush. 

From the low ridge of mountain between Bethel and Ai 
Abraham and Lot must have looked down upon the cities of 
the plain before they were miraculously ‘destroyed, from 
which also could be seen the ‘ Ciccar,’ or valley of the Jordan, 
and the plain of Jericho. The search for the sites of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, Admah and Zeboim, has hitherto proved un- 
availing, but Zoar has been fixed with great probability by 
Professor Paine, an American traveller, at Tell esh Shagur, a 
place on the east side of the Jordan, near the base of the 
Ammonite mountains, toward the north of the plain. Jo- 
sephus said that the four wicked cities were under the water, 
the same idea being prevalent at the present day among the 
Moslems, and others who ought to be better informed. A 
geographical examination of the surrounding country has 
shown conclusively that the Dead Sea could not possibly 
have been lower in the time of Abraham than it is now, and 
that a convulsion of nature, such as this opinion presupposes, 
could not have taken place within historic times. After a 
careful survey, Lieutenant Conder came to the conclusion 
that the water at a very remote period must have stood at a 
much higher level than at present, and that the depression of 
the surface has been gradual. The north shore is a shingly 
beach, with a ridge of pebbles at the top of a somewhat 
steep slope. Thirty feet above the high-water mark is a 
second similar beach, and at about a hundred is a third, show- 


ing that these were formerly the limits of the lake. Above 
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the beaches, three hundred feet from the present level of the 
surface, are flat shelves of marl, much worn by the action of 
the water, which have also been recognized as the former 
shores of the sea. These are called by the Arabs Sidd, which 
may suggest the vale of Siddim, as stretching in early times 
along the beach on the north side, as it now appears. Toward 
the north of Jericho there is a formation of the ground 
which was evidentiy an old shore-line, and if so, the whole of 
the plain was under water at a remote period, and the Dead 
Sea extended eighteen miles further in the same direction 
than at present, although even then it would still have been 
seven hundred feet below the level of the Mediterranean. 
From these facts, Lieutenant Conder inferred that the lake has: 
long been passing through a process of diminution, and that 
the present valley of the Jordan has been gradually un- 
covered. There can, therefore, be no doubt that the opinion 
which places the cities of the plain at the bottom of the 
Dead Sea is unfounded. 

The position of Jericho has been identified and success- 
fully used by the officers of the survey for determining the 
site of Gilgal, which had been long sought for in vain. The 
modern name of the former is Eriha, but it does not stand in 
the same place as the ancient city. In the plain there is only 
one natural situation for a large town, near a fountain called 
the Sultan’s Spring, at the foot of the precipice of Quarantana. 
The transference of the ancient site to a new position has 
been attributed to the curse denounced by Joshua against the 
man who should attempt to rebuild Jericho, and to the fulfil- 
ment of it in the case of the subsequent cities, of which there 
seem to have been several. Lieutenant Conder places the site 
of the first near the spring, because there are shapeless mounds 
in its vicinity, and because the theory derives confirmation 
from the flight of the spies to the mountain, who, creeping 
through the cane jungle and thorn groves, would be able 
without difficulty to find shelter in one of the caverns, of 
which many are found in the sides of Quarantana. The 
Jericho of New Testament times stood in a position south of 
the older city, and nearer the mountains, but it also has so 
completely disappeared that the position of the towers Thrax 
and Taurus, by which it is known to have been defended, is 
now only a matter of conjecture. Jerome speaks of two 
Jerichos as standing in his day, of which the foundations and the 
fragments of cornice and capital found among the thorn-groves 
near the ancient spring have been supposed by Lieutenant 
Conder to be the ruins. The Bordeaux Pilgrim mentions a 
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city of the same name as standing in the fourth century. At 
the beginning of the eighth this had disappeared, and.in the 
twelfth there had arisen the modern Eriha, built near a tower 
such as the Crusaders erected on roads frequented by pilgrims, 
which is noticed by Saewulf. In the fourteenth century Sir 
John Maundeville found the third Jericho, a little village 
standing about two miles from the mountains of Quarantana, 
which is nearly the site of the modern Eriha. 

The position of Gilgal may also be said to be conclusively 
fixed. During his travels in Palestine, Dr. Robinson had 
heard of the name Jiljulieh, but had not been able to discover 
any site to which it attached. A German, travelling in 1865, 
had been shown by the peasantry a place so called, about a 
mile to the east of Eriha, of which he had taken the situa- 
tion by compass bearings. By means of these, Lieutenant 
Conder was able to fix upon a mound which he ascertained 
was known to the natives by this name. When Captain 
Warren had been examining the district, another place had 
been pointed out to him as the site of Gilgal, further north, 
where there were the ruins of a large medieval monastery, 
so that it became necessary to determine whether either of 
them was deserving of notice, and if so, which was the true 
position. Willibald, in the eighth century, seems to have been 
shown the former, because he calls it Galgala, and places it 
five miles from the Jordan, and two from the Jericho of his 
day. He says that there was there a wooden church, con- 
taining the twelve stones which the children of Israel carried 
to the spot out of the bed of the river, and that near it was the 
fountain which had been blessed by the prophet Elisha. On 
the other hand, Arculf, who had visited Palestine twenty years 
earlier, placed the church at Galgalis, where the people first 
encamped after crossing the Jordan, five miles from Jericho 
instead of two, showing either that, in his narrative, Jericho 
must be a mistake for Jordan, or else that he referred to a 
different position. Lieutenant Conder arrived at the conclu- 


sion that the former was the genuine one, because the position 


thus assigned to Gilgal suits the description of it in Scripture, 
as being ‘in the east border of Jericho’ (Joshua iv. 19), and 
because it is mentioned by Jerome, not as fixed by monkish 
tradition, but as a place held in reverence by the inhabitants 
of the country. He thought that the recovery of it was one 
of the most important successes of the survey. 

The Quarantana, or Kuruntul mountain, has been pointed 
out since the twelfth century as the place to which our Saviour 
retired during his fast of forty days in the desert. Near it 
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the Crusaders, and other people in more recent times, have 
looked for ‘the exceeding high mountain’ from which the 
Devil showed Him ‘all the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them’ (S. Matt. iv. 8). Lieutenant Conder has pointed 
out that the mountain fixed upon could not possibly have been 
the place to which the Lord was taken, supposing the words 
of the Gospel to be capable of a literal meaning, because the 
top of it is actually lower than the level of the Mediterranean, 
and because it is surrounded on all sides by other hills, of 
which the altitude is more than double. 

Many places mentioned in the Book of Judges in con- 
nexion with the histories of Caleb, Sisera, and Samson have 
also been identified. The site of Debir, which was captured 
by Othniel, who received the hand of Achsah, Caleb’s daughter, 
as the reward of his exploit, was long sought for in vain. It 
was known to have stood in the Negeb or dry country south 
of Hebron, and that springs of water were near it (Judges i. 
15). Debir means ‘back,’ from which it was inferred that the 
city stood ona ridge of mountains. Lieutenant Conder found 
that such a position suited the modern village of Dhaberijeh 
(of the back), and that the springs of Dilbeh, in a valley at 
some distance north of the town, corresponded with the upper 
and nether springs for which Achsah asked her father. 

The topography of the country where Sisera was defeated, 
and where he met his death, hitherto little understood, has 
been made clear by the survey. The result has shown that 
it was a mistake, as had been previously done, to place the 
scene of the conflict at the south-west of the great plain of 
Esdraelon, because this supposes that in his flight, he made 
his way for thirty-five miles over the high mountains of 
Upper Galilee to Kadesh Naphtali, before he reached the 
tent of Jael. The theory is also inconsistent with the usual 
conditions of biblical narratives, in which the events re- 
corded are frequently confined within a narrow area. There 
is the further difficulty that Bitsaanaim (the two marshes, 
not, by Zaanaim) has not been recovered in the direction of 
Kedes in Upper Galilee. Bitsaanaim was a town in Naphtali 
near Adami (Joshua xix. 33), which has been found to the 
east of Tabor on the plateau over the lake of Gennesaret, 
and has been identified with the modern Bessum. The 
Kedesh where Barak assembled his army, and in proximity to 
which Heber had pitched his tent, is therefore probably the 
town of the same name on the shore of the Sea of Galilee, 
south of Tiberias, about ten miles from Tabor. From Kedesh 
Barak marched to this mountain, and was apparently followed 
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by Sisera. The battle was fought to the south-west, on the 
plain near Endor (Psalm Ixxxiii. 10), and the pursuit of the 
vanquished Canaanites took the direction of the valley of 
the Kishon, at the base of the northern hills, toward Harosheth, 
which has been identified with the modern village of El 
Harathijeh. The stream had been swollen by a sudden fall 
of rain, ‘for the river Kishon swept them away, that ancient 
river, the river Kishon.’ The scene of this conflict was 
almost identical with that of the battle of Tabor in 1799, 
when Kleber drove the Turks into the same treacherous 
quagmires, which now, as in the time of Sisera, skirt the 
apparently insignificant stream on either side. The defeated 
general fled in an opposite direction to the line of flight 
taken by his army, making his way under the slopes of Tabor 
across the great plateau, on which stood, about ten miles off, 
near Bitsaanaim, the black tent of Heber the Kenite. The 
topography has ‘been settled so clearly by the survey, that no 
doubt need any longer exist as to the actual situation of 
the places mentioned in the history, with the exception of 
Kedesh Naphtali, the site of which has not been satisfactorily 
determined. , 

Having established himself at a place called Beit Atab, 
twelve miles south-west of Jerusalem, Lieutenant Conder 
proceeded to explore the tract of country rendered famous 
by the deeds of Samson. Three places in the south of 
Palestine called Etam (the eagle’s nest) are mentioned in 
Scripture. At 1 Chronicles iv. 32, a town of this name is 
noticed, of which the survey officers thought that they dis- 
covered the site at a modern village called Aitun. The 
second was a city fortified by Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi. 6) along 
with Bethlehem and Tekoa, which they supposed to have 
been situated near the spring called Ain Atan, not far from 
Solomon’s Pools. The third was the rock Etam, on the top 
of which Samson took up his quarters after the slaughter of 
the Philistines (Judges xv. 8). It was apparently within the 
boundaries of Judah (verse 9), and in the tract of country 
where most of his exploits were performed. This place was 
identified by Lieutenant Conder with Beit Atab, because the 
latter suits the description given in Scripture, being pre- 
eminently a rock or knoll of hard limestone above a deep 
valley. The Hebrew term rendered ‘top’ is more correctly 
translated ‘cleft’ or ‘fissure,’ corresponding with a long, 
narrow cavern now existing, such as Samson might have 
gone down into (verse 13), which bears the name Hasuta 
or refuge. It extends under the middle of the modern 
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village, being 250 feet long, 18 wide, and from 5 to 8 in 
height. At the north-east end there is a shaft cut through 
the rock, from the surface of the hill ten feet deep, the 
opening being within sixty yards of the principal spring. 
The substitution of B for M being not uncommon, no diffi- 
culty in the identification need arise from the apparent 
difference in the terms Atab and Etam. Having regard to 
the modern name, the position, and the chasm, Lieutenant 
Conder thought that the site proposed, although it had never 
been suggested before, was in reality the rock Etam where 
Samson found a refuge. About two miles west of Beit Atab 
there is a valley running east and west, and opening into the 
plain of Philistia, called Wady Surar, which was easily iden- 
tified with the valley of Sorek. Near the junction of the 
plain and valley were found the ruins of Bethshemesh on a 
knoll surrounded by olive-groves. Toward the south was 
Tibneh, the ancient Timnath, where Samson slew the lion, 
and near it two little mud villages called Sura and Eshua, 
being the ancient Zorah and Eshtaol. As he viewed the 
country, Lieutenant Conder was able fully to picture the 
scene which met the eyes of the five lords of the Philistines, 
as they went up the corn valley to the rugged hills above, 
following the lowing oxen which conveyed the ark on the 
‘straight way’ (1 Sam. vi. 12) from Ekron to Bethshemesh. 

The place of the camp of Dan, between Zorah and Eshtaol, 
mentioned in connexion with the history of Samson (Judges 
xiii. 25), after having been long sought for in vain, has been 
identified by the survey officers with some degree of certainty. 
Mahaneh Dan was behind, that is west of, Kirjath Jearim (J udges 
Xviii. 12), so that if the site of the latter can be determined, 
the camping-place can be easily fixed. The corn valley east 
of Zorah was probably not the situation of it, because the 
former was eight miles from Kurieh El Anab, which Dr. 
Robinson identified with the city where the ark rested for so 
many years. The situation suits Kirjath in the tribe of Ben- 
jamin (Joshua xviii. 28), and not the place in question. It 
has lately been discovered that the identification of the 
American explorer rests only on a fifth-century tradition of 
foreign origin, so that Kirjath Jearim, or the city of thickets, 
must be sought for elsewhere. <A ruin has been found about 
three miles from the valley, on a ridge covered with copses 
and thickets, called by the peasantry ’Erma. This word 
corresponds to the latest form of the term as it appears in 
Ezra ii. 25, where the children of Kirjath Arim are spoken of, 
the contracted form being derived from Jearim, through Ya’rim. 
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Here the survey officers would place the city in question, be- 
cause the place affords evidence of having been an ancient 
site, the position of which suits the requirements of the Scrip- 
tural narrative. 

The sites of many places mentioned in the history.of Saul 
and David have also been recovered. Bezek, the mustering 
place of Israel (1 Sam. xi. 8), has been identified. It was 
known to Jerome and Eusebius, who placed it at some dis- 
tance from Shechem, on the road to Beisan. At the site 
indicated, on the ancient highway, a ruin called Ibzik has 
been discovered, which is believed to be the place where Saul 
collected his army before attacking the Ammonites. The 
great cliffs Bozez and Seneh (1 Sam. xiv. 4), which Jonathan 
climbed on his hands and feet, followed by his armour-bearer, 
have been identified with the help of the accurate description 
of the Philistine camp given by Josephus. Bozez means 
shining, and suits the aspect of the northern cliff, which is, 
crowned by a mound of white chalky marl. Seneh, the thorn- 
bush, is still capable of being recognized in the name of the 
intervening gorge, which the Arabs call the valley of the little 
thorn-tree. The fixing of the scene of this famous exploit 
depends upon the right determination of*the position of 
Gibeah of Saul, about which there is some controversy. 
Lieutenant Conder thought that it ought to be identified with 
the modern Jeb’a, and that the Philistine camp at Micmash was 
pitched on a precipice east of the modern village of the 
same name, which is still called ‘the fort’ by the peasantry. 
On the opposite side, on the south, there is a crag equally 
impassable, thus fully bearing out the Scriptural description, 
that between the passages by which Jonathan sought to go 
over unto the Philistine garrison there was a sharp rock on 
the one side, and a sharp rock on the other side (1 Sam. 
xiv. 4). Before the final battle between Saul and the Philis- 
tines, the Israelites were concentrated at Gilboa (1 Sam. 
xxviii. 4), beside ‘the fountain that was in Jezreel’ (1 Sam. 
xxix. 1); the former being at first in Shunem, and then 
in Aphek. The strategical position seems to have been, that 
the king was hemmed in between the enemy on the south 
and the precipices of the mountain on the north. The places 
where the Philistines were encamped have been supposed to 
be the modern Fuku’a and ’Arraneh, and if so, the strong 
position of Jezreel must have been turned from the south- 
west. Saul, finding his situation to be desperate, and that God 
did not answer him ‘ by dreams, or by Urim, or by prophets’ 
{1 Sam. xxviii. 6), resolved to disguise himself and seek an 
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interview with the witch of Endor. The situation of this 
place, now a small village of mud huts, has been identified, 
showing that, during his night journey from the fountain at 
Jezreel, he must have passed round the Philistine camp, and 
along the eastern shoulder of Gilboa, before he could reach 
his destination. 

The story of the wanderings of David in his flight from 
Saul is one of the most interesting portions of Old Testament 
history. So accurately has the topography of the country 
been ascertained, where the different events took place, that 
no difficulty need be experienced in tracing the course of 
events. Elah, Shocoh, Keilah, Hareth, Choresh Zif, Maon, 
the home of Nabal, Hachilah, and the spring of Sirah near 
Hebron, have all been recovered with some degree of cer- 
tainty. The modern village of Keratiya has been identified 
as.the seat of the Cherethites (1 Sam. xxx. 14), who appear 
to have been a branch of the Philistines dwelling in the mari- 
time plain. Both appear connected in Zephaniah ii. 5. They 
were not Cretans, as the Septuagint supposed, but Caphtorim, 
and if so, they must have been of Egyptian origin (Gen. x. 14). 
Sela Ham-malekoth, or the cliff of divisions (1 Sam. xxiii. 28), 
has been fixed at a deep gorge called the Valley of Rocks, 
which cannot be passed except by making a detour of many 
miles, so that Saul might have stood on one side of it, 
within sight of David, without being able to capture him. 
The place is now called Malaky, which bears some re- 
semblance to the Hebrew Mahlekoth, the similarity giving 
additional probability to the identification. The sudden in- 
vasion of the Philistines prevented Saul from pursuing David 
beyond this place. No doubt any longer exists as to the 
true situation of the cave of Adullam. It was fixed by 
the Crusaders, whose opinion is still . held by some, at 
Kureitun, not far from Bethlehem, where there is a cavern 
capable of affording accommodation for several hundred men. 
They probably arrived at this conclusion, because it was the 
largest that they knew of in the country, and because at 
1 Chron. xi. 16, in the account of David’s three mighty men, 
it is mentioned in connexion with the exploit of drawing 
water from the well of Bethlehem, although it is not said that 
the two places were near each other. The true site must be 
looked for in the valley of Elah, near the city Adullam, which 
was one of the fifteen situated in the lowlands of Judah 
(Joshua xv. 35), on the border of the Philistine country, where 
David apparently had his ‘hold’ (1 Sam. xxii. 5). North-east 
of the modern Beit Jibrin, in the same locality, several of 
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these cities, standing close together, have been identified, and 
here the officers of the survey prosecuted the search. Ruins 
were discovered known among the peasantry by the name Aid 
el Ma, or feast of the water, and Aid el Maiyeh, or feast of 
the hundred, the radicals of either being the same as those of 
Adullam. They were believed to be those of the royal city 
of Adullam, it being necessary to suppose that, besides the 
cavern, there was a strong position held by David's six hun- 
dred followers. Near it there are caves in the hill-side, 
several of which were occupied by sheep and cattle, and in 
one a family of human beings was found to have made its home. 
Accepting the site so recovered as the real cave of Adullam, it 
is interesting to notice that the place where David overcame 
Goliath is only about eight miles distant. The Philistines 
had encamped in the valley of Elah, between Shocoh and 
Areka, at Ephes Dammim, or ‘the boundary of blood, of 
which some trace is supposed to remain in the modern Beit 
Fased, or house of bleeding, near the former place. Saul and 
his host took up their position opposite the enemy, there being 
a ravine with a stream running through it, which furnished 
the smooth stones, with one of which David smote to death 
the Philistine champion, in sight of both armies. 

The survey has further shown that the places where he 
concealed himself when flying from Saul are mentioned in the 
narrative in consecutive order, each one south of the other, 
and further from his native town, the direction being into a 
country increasingly desolate, and more difficult of access than 
that around his previous hiding-places. 


ArT. II.—COUNT ARRIVABENE. 


Giovanni Arrivabene, Senatore: Memorie della mia Vita, 
1795-1859. 


COUNT ARRIVABENE, the subject of the present paper, born 
in 1787, and dying at the ripe age of ninety-three, was an 
eye-witness of every stage of that last great struggle which 
resulted in the freedom of Italy. 

His earliest recollections, we gather from his Memoirs, 
centre round the birthday festival of the Prince of Gazzoldo. 
It was the last State ceremony of the little principality, 
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which, having existed since 1262, was now about to be 
swept away by Napoleon and to be absorbed in the Cis- 
alpine Republic; but the splendour of the pageant of the 
expiring State left a lasting impression upon his childhood’s 
imagination. Nor was the blockade of Mantua by the French 
a less vivid recollection: the more deeply impressed because 
his mother, in the absence of her husband, was obliged to fly 
for refuge to Parma, where she took shelter with her own 
mother, the Marchioness Malaspina della Bastia. 

When the blockade of Mantua was raised, the Countess 
Arrivabene begged an audience of General Buonaparte, in 
order to save her husband’s goods from sequestration. The 
General had taken up his quarters in the Ducal Palace of 
Mantua. The mother and her three sons were admitted into 
his presence ; and, says the Count, in the Memoirs which he 
pens in his declining years— 


‘I seem to have Napoleon now before my eyes. “ Small of 
stature, spare ; with hair which appeared in a few scattered locks upon 
his forehead, and then fell on either side of his eager, haggard 
countenance ; tied behind in a pigtail, and secured with a silver pin, 
the universal fashion of the time. So that, in this respect, I, a 
child of ten years old, resembled the General.” ’ 


Three years later, in 1802, circumstances again brought 
Arrivabene into the presence of the great general. His 
father was chosen by the Mantuans as their representative at 
the Council of Lyons, summoned by Napoleon to determine 
the question of the Cisalpine Republic. Giovanni, with his 
two brothers, accompanied their father on his journey. The 
Council was fixed for the first days of 1802. It behoved the 
travellers to start from Mantua in the middle of the December 
of 1801, for the passage of the Cenis lay between them and 
Lyons. The journey was not likely to be forgotten by the 
young travellers, who rejoiced in the novel scenes and inci- 
dents, and despised the accompanying hardships of bitter 
cold, and slow progress over the rough ascent, in days when 
there was neither railway above nor below to speed them on 
their way. 

Having reached Lyons, Arrivabene describes the sadden- 
ing effect of the closed churches, which none might enter, and 
the difficulty they had in refraining from those marks of out- 
ward courtesy inherent in well-born Italians, lest they should 
be taken for aristocrats. Every evening Count Arrivabene 
took his sons to the mecting of the Council. There was 
another meeting with Napoleon. ‘Are the taxes more heavy 
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in Italy than they used to be?’ asked the First Consul of 
Count Arrivabene. ‘“ Sire” (thus anticipating his future des- 
tiny), my father replied, “they weigh far more heavily upon 
the people.” ’ 

And yet Napoleon was, in truth, the founder of the 
liberties of Italy, and during the short existence of the Cis- 
alpine Republic the Italians enjoyed at least a semblance of 
freedom. It is impossible to say how long that semblance 
would have endured; but when, at the fall of Buonaparte, 
they were again placed under the rule of their Austrian 
tyrants, they sighed for the larger liberty and impartial 
justice of the Code Napoléon. 

Shortly after the return of Count Arrivabene from Lyons 
Murat was sent to take up his quarters in the Palace of 
Mantua. When the Count went to pay his court to the 
French general, Murat asked for the loan of the young 
Giovanni ‘that he might make a soldier of him,’ a proposal 
which was declined ; happily, perhaps, for the future fortunes 
of the young Count. 

Arrivabene, in a few paragraphs, gives us a brief summary 
of Napoleon’s dominion in Italy, the war of 1809 between 
France and Austria, in which France came off victorious, and 
the surrender of the unhappy Tyrolese patriot Andrew 
Hofer, of whose entry into Mantua Arrivabene was eye- 
witness. Then came the news of the retreat from Moscow, 
in 1812, which gave a rude shock to the French dominion in 
Italy. Eugéne Beauharnais struggled during the following 
year, 1813, to make a stand for the French cause in Lom- 
bardy ; but when Napoleon’s power collapsed in 1814 he 
disbanded his army and gave up the point. The Austrians 
lost no time in re-entering Lombardy, and Arrivabene’s heart 
died within him when he saw them march back into Mantua. 
A pause in the Memoirs gives an interesting sketch of 
the social state of Italy at that time. There was a cold 
splendour, but little comfort, about the palaces of the rich ; 
insufficiently warmed, with floors either bare or covered here 
and there with scraps of matting. The only carpet Arriva- 
bene had even heard of was known to exist in the house of 
the Marquess Tullo Guerrieri, a brilliant leader of social life 
at that time. The discomfort and misery of the lower classes 
may easily be imagined. The public streets and roadways 
were in a deplorable condition of dirt and darkness, and until 
the French introduced a system of illumination with lanterns 
there was no light save an occasional stray torch borne by a 
servant before the great ‘signori’ The gutters from the 
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roofs seiai water in torrents upon the carriages, or upon the 
heads of the unfortunate foot-passengers. But if the luxuries 
and comforts of life were scanty, there was no lack of variety 
of entertainment among the pleasure-loving Italians. The 
theatres were always open, with a separate ‘sala’ for games 
of chance, so that when the audience had listened to the last 
notes of Marchesi’s beautiful voice they might find fresh 
food for excitement in gambling. Once only Arrivabene was 
induced to play by a French general, who lent him a louis 
d’or to start with. That was soon lost, and nine others shared 
the same fate ; but, says the biographer, the loss was gain to 
the gambler, because, like Dante’s player at zara, ‘ tristo im- 
para’ (he sadly learnt) a never to be forgotten lesson, not to 
venture again upon a game of chance. 

As to politics, parties were equally divided between France 
and Austria; and so little universal at that time was the 
hatred of Austria that there were many who preferred the 
Austrian domination to that of France, prophesying, even at 
the summit of Napoleon’s power, his fall, and the return of 
the Austrians to Italy. But in a few months the Austrian 
Government began again the system of tyranny which made 
it for ever hateful in the eyes of the Italians. The first 
victims were officers of the disbanded army of Napoleon, who 
were arrested under the pretext of having plotted against the 
State. The same vague accusation was destined one day to 
serve against Arrivabene, and to be the means of condemning 
him to a year’s imprisonment ; but at this period, from 1815 
to 1821, he was free to dedicate the first ardour of his youth 
to those schemes of improvement in which he delighted. 
‘Pleasure, he exclaims, ‘a man may derive from various 
sources, all more or less tainted and soiled, but the draught 
of happiness can only be drawn from that purest fountain of 
all—benevolence !’ 

This golden sentence was the rule of his life. After tra- 
velling through Italy, and founding everywhere schools of 
mutual improvement, he established himself at Zaita, his pro- 
perty about six miles distant from Mantua, where, during 
1815, a year of great misery in Italy, he employed labour 
freely, and from the beginning of November 1815 to the 
spring of 1816 he went out of the city every day laden with 
a small bag of money, with which to pay the labourers their 
week’s earnings. After nineteen years’ exile, on returning 
to the neighbourhood of Zaita, the door was suddenly burst 
open by a peasant woman, who threw herself on her knees 
before him and showered blessings upon him for having 
given her husband work in those days of famine. 
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Between the return of the Austrians and the year 1820 
the spirit of patriotism had developed itself in Italy, and the 
prominent figures already so familiar to us in the life of Sir A. 
Panizzi—of Gonfalonieri, Silvio Pellico, Filippo Ugoni—to say 
nothing of the classical bards, Niccolini and Vincenzo Monti, 
were Arrivabene’s friends and associates. Monti was his guest 
at his villa of La Zaita; so also was Silvio Pellico. This 
last piece of hospitality cost him very dear, for it was the 
only accusation the Austrians could prove against Arrivabene 
when they arrested him as a ‘Carbonaro’ in the May of 1821. 
The horror of that moment was still present to Arrivabene’s 
mind when, nearly forty years afterwards, he describes it in 
his Memoirs :— 


‘It was two o’clock in the afternoon, the last Friday in May. I 
was at Zaita, and a few friends were with me. It was so very hot that 
I had retired to my room, and was surreptitiously taking an afternoon 
siesta. My house is only removed by about a hundred yards from 
the high road which runs from Mantua to Modena. The road is 
hollow, so that the sound of approaching wheels makes a great noise. 
I heard the carriages coming while they were yet a long way off ; the 
noise came nearer. I ran to the window, and I saw two carriages 
coming up to the entrance drive. I ran hurriedly downstairs, and 
found five persons in the hall, one in full uniform with his sword by 
his side. I understood in an instant who they were, why they came, 
and yet I asked them what they wanted. One of them replied, “We 
are Government messengers, and we have instructions to examine 
your papers.” I took them all over the house ; there were no papers 
to be found, for there were none there. ‘ Now,” said the first spokes- 
man, “you must accompany us to Mantua, as we have orders to 
search your house at Mantua also.” I offered them dinner ; they 
declined. I had refreshments brought up, and these they accepted. 
Either from an exaggerated idea of the duties of hospitality, or because 
I felt a pride in showing myself superior to my misfortunes, or from 
a wish to contrast my conduct with their ungracious office, or from 
all these motives combined, I made a point of treating them as guests, 
regardless of the nature of their errand. I assumed an open, cheerful 
manner ; but I suffered much, and now, after the lapse of many years, 
I can never recall that moment without a shudder.’ 


The search among the papers at Mantua, which Arriva- 
bene had contemplated without alarm, feeling sure of his 
innocence, had an unfortunate result, and upon some trifling 
pretext he was informed that he would have to go to Venice 
to take his trial for ‘Carboneria.’ Silvio Pellico tells us that 
the first night in prison is a most horrible experience ;' and 
all night long the unhappy Arrivabene tried in vain to gather 


1 Le mie Prigioni, c. iii. p. 6. 
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comfort from the reflection that he knew nothing of ‘Car- 
boneria,” and had never had anything to do with it, little 
thinking that a chance conversation with Silvio Pellico, long 
since forgotten, was enough to condemn him. His faithful 
servant counselled flight while his jailers were, or feigned to 
be, asleep; but Arrivabene would not consent. At four in 
the morning they pursued their journey, and midnight found 
them in Venice. The result of the trial next day can be 
easily guessed ; Salvotti, of evil fame, was the principal of the 
four judges appointed to try the case. 

One ground of complaint was the school at Mantua, which 
Arrivabene was accused of having founded for the purpose of 
instructing the people in revolutionary ideas. This he em- 
phatically denied. He had, indeed, closed it in obedience to 
the Austrian authorities. After an interrogatory which had 
lasted nearly five hours he learnt the real ‘ head and front of 
his offending.’ ‘ Pellico told you, when he was with you at 
Zaita, that he was a Carbonaro. It was your duty to inform 
the Government ; you did not do so: you are therefore guilty 
of the crime of concealment.’ Then the few words which 
Arrivabene had exchanged with Pellico when at Zaita flashed 
across his mind. A cooler and more experienced person 
would have denied the fact, but this course never entered the 
prisoners head. ‘What!’ he exclaimed with passionate 
eagerness, ‘betray my friend and my guest! What laws are 
these? The most wicked that could be devised. Condemn 
me if you will, but were I a thousand times in the same case 
I would do the same thing.’ Imprisonment followed as a 
matter of course upon this speech, and Arrivabene was con- 
signed to the prison of San Michele at Murano. During the 
hours of captivity he had time to reflect upon the cause of it, 
and many times the tormenting conjecture assailed him as to 
how the Commission could have extracted from Silvio Pellico 
the conversation which, apparently harmless in itself, had been 
attended with so disastrous a result. 

When the two friends met at Turin years afterwards, 
Silvio Pellico having been released from his ten years’ im- 
prisonment and Arrivabene having returned from exile, the 
same question rose to his lips, but he was restrained by a 
feeling of delicacy that it was for Pellico to take the initia- 
tive, he having been unwittingly the cause of Arrivabene’s 
imprisonment. Pellico did not touch upon the question, and 
so the mystery remained unsolved. 

It would be idle to compare the sufferings of these two 
victims of Austrian tyranny. Those who are familiar with 
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“Le mie Prigioni’ will remember that for more than eight of 
Pellico’s ten years’ imprisonment he was condemned to hard 
labour. The imprisonment of Arrivabene lasted barely a 
year ; nor were the discomforts of San Michele to be named 
with the burning heat of the ‘ Piombi’ or the horrors of the 
fortress at Spielberg. The island of San Michele, whither he 
was conveyed, is close to the larger island of Murano. There 
had once been a convent at San Michele, and this was the 
building now converted into a prison. The cells of the 
prisoners were ill lighted, ill ventilated, and yet with apertures 
large enough to let in the rain, so that at the first shower the 
floor became a lake. Abundance of insects ofall descriptions 
and scorpions swarmed everywhere, and fetid vapours arose 
from the mud of the lagune at low tide. All these discomforts 
became serious calamities as the imprisonment prolonged 
itself from days to weeks, from weeks to months. For some 
time Arrivabene suffered from the close confinement to his 
room, but at length, as his health became affected by it, he 
was allowed to walk in the garden accompanied by his jailer. 

The young Count Laderchi and Maroncelli became after- 
wards his companions in misfortune, and the hours of their 
captivity were enlivened by their daily prescribed walk in the 
garden. It was on one of these occasions—December Ic, 
1821—when all three were walking together accompanied by 
the jailer, that a message came for Arrivabene, to say that 
the president of the Commission had arrived in the island and 
had asked for him. His companions prophesied good news, 
and their prophecy came true. ‘You have been acquitted, 
were the joyful words which fell on Arrivabene’s ears ; ‘you 
are free, and may leave the island as soon as you please.’ 

Arrivabene knew how to moderate his joy in the presence 
of his less fortunate companions ; nor would he hastily abandon 
them in their captivity. He spent the remainder of the day 
and night a voluntary prisoner, and the next day parted with 
them, promising to return that evening again from Venice 
and to obtain permission to dine with them. He kept his 
word, procured the best dinner that could be got, and returned 
laden with books to cheer their solitude. Doubtless the 
recollection of this delicate kindness was present to Maron- 
celli during his frightful sufferings at Spielberg, so eloquently 
recorded by Pellico.' 

His return to Mantua was made the occasion for great 


1 Mie Prigioni, pp. 156-7. It is interesting to know that Arrivabene 
saw Maroncelli in Paris twelve years afterwards, on his releasz from 
Spielberg. 
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festivities ; friends, relations, and fellow-citizens all combined 
to do him honour, and even the Austrian general Mayer 
expressed a wish to see him, At Milan also he met with the 
same enthusiastic reception, and people who had never known 
him personally now desired to be presented to him. Among 
these was the illustrious Manzoni, who warmly congratulated 
him upon his release. It was the year of Napoleon’s death. 
The soul-stirring lines of ‘Il Cinque Maggio,’ the noblest 
funeral elegy ever written, were at that time upon everybody’s 
lips ; Arrivabene heard them with awe-struck admiration in 
Venice. A few years later, when he read for the first time the 
account of ‘Fra Cristoforo’ in ‘ I promessi Sposi,’ he tells us 
that he rushed round the room like a maniac, exclaiming at 
intervals, ‘ It is too beautiful! far too beautiful!’ 

From Mantua he hastened to the beloved villa La Zaita ; 
but his stay there was brief, and disturbed by the warning 
voices of his friends, who reported daily new arrests of 
members of the Liberal party, and urged him to fly the 
country while there was yet time. At last the arrest of 
one of his immediate companions forced him to perceive 
his own danger, and he tore himself from his home with- 
out waiting to be arrested there a second time. Scalvini, 
just released from prison at Brescia, and Camillo Ugoni 
joined him ex route, and their flight, like that of Sir Anthony 
Panizzi, was a series of hairbreadth escapes. Like Panizzi, 
when they reached Paris they found they had not made their 
escape too soon. Within a fortnight of their arrival in Paris 
Arrivabene read in the Gazzetta di Milano the accusation 
against him of high treason, and that he was cited to appear 
within sixty days, under pain of sequestration of all his goods. 
The threat was eventually carried into execution, and followed 
by the announcement of the sentence.of death. Arrivabene’s 
character never showed to greater advantage than in the forti- 
tude which he displayed under this adversity. Far from 
spending his time in useless lamentations, he turned his mind 
to extract good out of evil. In his Memoirs he dwells, in a 
remarkable paragraph, upon the fact that he owes to these 
very misfortunes his subsequent fame and success.! ae: 

The exile of Arrivabene dates from April 1822. At the 
end of the year 1823 he made his way over to England, ‘the 
only secure and real refuge for political exiles.’ Even the 
well-known resort of foreigners, Leicester Square, was too 
dear for his reduced circumstances, and he took up his abode 


1 Memorie della mia Vita, pp. 111, 112. 
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in the suburbs, ‘ where the rays of the sun were less obscured 
by coal smoke, and where the close vicinity of Ugo Foscolo 
and Santa Rosa! offered another attraction. He is struck 
by the contrasts of character between these two men: the 
former gloomy and vindictive, the latter frank, affectionate, 
and gay. 

The climate of England in December made a melancholy 
impression upon the Italian exiles, and a yellow fog, ‘thick, 
dense, the colour of an orange, so dark that the traffic was 
suspended outside and candles lighted inside the houses in the 
middle of the day, filled them with despair.’ The little sash 
windows, ‘constructed on the plan of a guillotine,’ pleased 
them no better ; nor the post, distributed in those days to the 
sound of a hand bell, people rushing down to the doors to re- 
ceive their letters; nor the watchmen in their long grey 
cloaks, with their incessant cries all through the night. More- 
over the sensitive Italian nature was keenly alive to the want 
of courtesy constantly displayed towards foreigners by the 
English of the class among which the exiles were of necessity 
thrown. At that time, as Arrivabene observes, a foreigner 
only represented a Frenchman, or rather French dog, to the 
English mind. A general gloom and depression seemed to 
go hand in hand with this rough discourtesy, and he seeks in 
vain to account for the term ‘merry,’ which he believed to 
have been at one time associated with England. At first 
Arrivabene was friendless, but a letter of introduction from 
Sismondi, whom he had known at Geneva, procured him the 
acquaintance of William Smith, the friend of Wilberforce, who 
had interested himself in the great cause of the suppression 
of the slave trade.” 

The members of William Smith’s large family (among 
whom was Mrs. Nightingale, mother of Florence Nightingale) 
vied with one another in showing the exile that courtesy 
which hitherto he had failed to find; and, through their 
means, he was introduced into the class of society to which 
he naturally belonged. He became a member of the Athe- 
nzum Club and of the club of political economists, where he 
was constantly thrown into the society of the great authorities 
upon his favourite study—Took, McCulloch, and the elder 
Mill. Franklin was at that time the lion of the day. Arriva- 


1 Santa Rosa, an illustrious Piedmontese statesman, born 1783, author 
of History of Piedmontese Revolution. Fled to England, 1822. Left 
England, 1822, to fight for the cause of Greek independence. Killed in 
battle, 1828. 


* Life of Wilberforce, by Bishop of Oxford, pp. 80, 106, 226. 
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bene had the good fortune to see the hero, and describes 
him as small, bald-headed, and with eyes of penetrating 
brilliancy. 

The country life of England was next the object of his 
study, and it is interesting to read his account of the journey 
by coach from London to Norwich: the four fiery horses, 
each with a groom ready to remove the horse cloth which 
covered each animal at a given signal, in readiness for one 
simultaneous start. Norwich was chosen for the first point 
because of an invitation from Mr: Gurney to meet his sister, 
the famous Mrs. Fry. From thence to Holkham, to see the 
domain of the celebrated agriculturist, described by Arri- 
vabene as ‘il Signor Cook.’ A letter of introduction from his 
friend William Smith procured him admission to this one of 
the most ‘splendide dimore dell’ aristocrazia Inglese ;’ and 
a drive all through the domain with its mistress gave him an 
impression of English country life which he was not likely 
easily to forget. The rich produce of the land in those more 
palmy days ot farming, the fat beasts and the air of general 
prosperity, the cottages of the tenantry, but above all the 
kind interest taken in the tenants by the landlords, inspired 
Arrivabene with wonder and admiration. 

The visit to Holkham was repeated in November, when 
the Count was invited to join a shooting party arranged for 
the Duke of Gloucester’s amusement. The Duke of Glou- 
cester observed when Arrivabene was presented to him, ‘I 
knew Gonfalonieri ; he was, like you, a revolutionary character; 
but we do not make much account of foreign politics, and 
when people who are presented to us are of good birth and 
education we give them a hearty welcome.’ The wonders of 
the Black Country and the manufacturing towns, the next 
points in Arrivabene’s progress through England, caused him 
to remark that if the surface of England’s soil was abounding 
in wealth, far greater was the treasure which lay concealed 
beneath it. In Scotland, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and New- 
haven were visited by him in turn ; and returning by Liverpool, 
he was particularly struck by the taste for letters, science, and 
art displayed by the great merchants in the midst of their all- 
absorbing occupation. 

His travels revealed to him four of the sources of England’s 
greatness: agriculture, mines, industry, and commerce. He 
visited the two Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. The 
first he describes as Tory ‘par excellence’ and conservative ; 
the second as Whig, liberal, and progressive. He was 
amazed that, notwithstanding the amount of liberty of action 
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accorded to the undergraduates, they should study so persist- 
ently, especially Greek and Latin, even attaining to writing 
verses in the classical languages. 

It was well that he had so much to distract his thoughts, 
for sad news greeted him on his return to London. His 
brother Giberto was dead, and the Austrians had condemned 
to death Gonfalonieri, Castiglia, Pallavicini, and Borsieri, 
although their sentence was commuted into penal servitude 
for fifteen years. For those who had refused to appear, 
among whom was Arrivabene, there was no commutation, 
and their names were affixed to the gallows by the execu- 
tioner ; but he was not charged, like Sir Anthony Panizzi, with 
the expenses of his own execution. Happily for Arrivabene 
the extreme depression of spirits caused by this news was 
revived by the arrival of his brother Giuseppe, who brought 
him, at his own imminent peril, some money to live upon at a 
moment.when he was nearly destitute. 

Arrivabene resided another year in England (1825), and 
devoted himself to, the study of those large works of charity 
and beneficence which had, in fact, impressed him more than 
any other feature of English life. He wrote a book describing 
them, entitled Socteta di Beneficenza della Citta di Londra, 
in order to make them known in his own country, and the 
book was afterwards published in Itaiy. 

In the autumn of that year he again employed his holiday 
in exploring England. He rambled through the Isle of 
Wight, Devonshire, Cornwall, Wales, and Kent, in most 
places sharing the ‘ villeggiature’ of those English friends who 
had shown him kindness when in London, and who extended 
their hospitality by asking him to visit them in the country. 
Every visit that he paid confirmed him in his high opinion of 
the dignified retirement of the English country life, while he 
looked upon the residence of the English land-owners upon 
their estates as another main source of the riches and pros- 
perity of the country. 

Although not reduced to the extremity of poverty endured 
by Sir Anthony Panizzi, he knew too well what it was to be 
straitened in means, and to be driven by degrees to seek 
cheaper and cheaper lodgings, where the dirt and squalor 
hourly offended his refined and fastidious taste. 

In the September of 1826, the French Government having 
relaxed their severity towards the proscribed Italians, Arriva- 
bene bethought himself of trying his fortunes again in Paris, 
though it was with reluctance that he bade adieu to his 
English friends. All his life long he cherished the recol- 
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lection of the hospitality so delicately offered and so liberally 
maintained which had greeted him when in England. 

At Paris he found a friend in the lawyer Teste, who tried, 
without success, to rescue some portion of Arrivabene’s seques- 
trated property; and afterwards in ‘la famiglia Arconati, who 
received him with so much kindness that he looked upon 
them as his adopted family. Through their means he became 
acquainted with Guizot, and attended the course of lectures 
on political economy given by G. B. Say, a man who, in 
his unflinching frankness, did not fear to offend the great 
Napoleon when First Consul, and forfeited his post in con- 
sequence, 

The Marquess Arconati was the means of introducing 
him to Belgium, where he afterwards spent many years of 
unremitting labour in promoting the welfare of his adopted 
country, and was for some time the guest of the Arconati, 
with many other distinguished Italians in a similar plight to 
himself, such as Giacento Collegno, ‘Poerio’ (father of the 
famous Poerio), and Gioberti, whose remarkable works on 
philosophy he diligently studied. Van de Weyer, then a 
young lawyer of Louvain, was also among the guests. Arri- 
vabene relates as an anecdote of Gioberti that he would 
often walk bareheaded in winter during the falling snow, to 
cool the burning fever of his brain, hard pressed by long 
study. In the winter of 1828 Arrivabene returned to Paris, 
and was witness of the review of the Garde Nationale by 
Charles X., which delayed, but did not avert, the Revolution 
of 1830. The winter of 1829 he spent peacefully in Belgium, 
‘never once molested by the sight of a gendarme,’ and early 
in the spring of 1830 he went again to England, to collect 
new materials for the second volume of his book, which had 
already made itself a name. 

His peaceful life in Belgium was disturbed by the Revo- 
lution of 1830, which he describes with the vivacity of an eye- 
witness. There were great hopes on the part of the exiled 
Italians that the successful and successive revolutions at Paris 
and Brussels in 1830 would not be without their effect upon 
Italian affairs, and Arrivabene set off in the dead of the winter 
of 1831 for Geneva, to consult Peregrino Rossi, the most far- 
seeing of the exiled ‘Italian Liberals. But Rossi saw nothing 
to be hoped for from the cold, selfish policy of Louis Philippe ; 
and Arrivabene returned to Brussels to prosecute his labours 
in the cause of political economy. 

It was at this time, by means of an introduction from 
M. Van de Weyer, the Belgian ambassador, that he became 
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acquainted with Nassau Senior, who had been put on a Com- 
mission to inquire into the method of providing for the poorer 
classes in foreign countries; an acquaintance which rapidly 
ripened into friendship, and was most fruitful in advantage to 
Arrivabene. The second volume of the book was published 
in 1832, and was quickly followed by other works of the same 
class, one of which, a statistical account of the little commune 
of Gaesbek, gives a fair average account of the agrarian con- 
dition of Belgium. This last work had been prompted by his 
new friend, as an assistance to his own researches; it was 
written in French by Arrivabene, but afterwards translated 
by Senior, communicated to the Commission, and engrafted 
in one of the Acts of the English Parliament passed in 1833. 

Through M. Van de Weyer, the Belgian ambassador, 
Arrivabene became known to King Leopold, and was directed 
to present himself at Court, where he was received with every 
mark of distinguished favour. And thus closed, in 1832, the 
fourth year of his exile. Still his goods remained under 
sequestration, and it was only through the generosity of two 
Milanese bankers, who lent him money on the faith of their 
possible recovery, that he was able to subsist at all. 

His next work was to translate into French the numerous 
MSS. of the lectures on political economy by his friend 
Senior, and for this purpose he made another expedition to 
England. He arrived to find his friend Van de Weyer on 
his way to an immense fortune; about to marry the only 
daughter of ‘il Signor Bedst’—Bates. He now made the 
acquaintance of Lord and Lady Lansdowne, who received 
him with a kind hospitality, which was renewed on the occa- 
sion of his third visit to England a few years later. It was 
then that he made the acquaintance of Archbishop Whateley, 
who had succeeded Mr. N. Senior in the Professorship of Poli- 
tical Economy at Oxford. Arrivabene was deeply impressed 
with his learning, but was quite unable to understand the 
humour of the Aizstoric Doubts relative to Napoleon Buona- 
parte. The author he considers ‘un poco originale’ for pub- 
lishing a book to prove that Napoleon had never existed! 

The year 1838 dawned more favourably for the Italian 
exiles. Gonfalonieri had been released from twelve years’ 
hard labour at Spielberg ; the Emperor of Austria published 
an amnesty at Milan; and Arrivabene (in spite of the dis- 
heartening rumour that he had been excluded from it) hastened 
to Magadeni, on the borders of the Austrian dominions, in the 
hope of obtaining the formal leave to emigrate which would 
relieve his goods from sequestration. After two months of 
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anxious waiting the welcome permission to emigrate arrived, 
and the sequestration was removed. His property—much 
diminished in value, it is true, and in a pitiable plight-—was 
restored to him. But he was still an exile, with little chance 
of being able to return to his country ; so, though his heart 
still yearned towards his native land, he asked to become 
naturalized in the land of his adoption, a request which was 
immediately granted. His continued interest in the welfare 
of his poorer brethren was rewarded with the honour of being 
chosen one of the four vice-presidents of the Congress of 
Economists, the first of its kind, which was held at Brussels 
in 1847, when Free Trade was one of the burning questions 
of the day. 

Once or twice after the removal of the sequestration of his 
goods Arrivabene hovered on the borders of his native country, 
In 1843 he visited Piedmont, and compared notes with Cavour, 
with whose writings on political economy he was already ac- 
quainted. Cavour was then a young stripling, living in his 
father’s house, engaged in agricultural experiments, nor did 
anyone foresee at that time the great position in store for him. 
Arrivabene made acquaintance also with Cesare Balbo, dis- 
tinguished not only for his wise policy as a statesman, but for 
his literary and historical works, and, with his assistance, 
drew up an interesting analysis of the state of Piedmont at. 
that time, which he communicated to a Brussels paper. He 
dwells upon the religious character of the King, Charles Albert, 
and the influence of the Jesuits at Court, to whom he applies 
Manzoni’s lines— 

‘Segno d’immensa invidia 
E d’indomato amor,’ 


adding that, for his own part, he would limit that influence to 
preaching the truth of the Gospel, laying aside all political 
considerations. 

In 1847 he returned again to Turin, and found the King, 
statesmen, and people making rapid strides towards the great 
political movement of 1848. It is not necessary to dwell 
upon the excitement, the alternations of hope and fear, whiclr 
agitated the breasts of the Italian exiles while Charles Albert 
embarked the fortunes of his iittle kingdom in the gigantic 
enterprise of freeing Italy from the Austrian domination. 
But that fear dominated in the end may be gathered from 
Arrivabene’s letter from Brussels in 1848.' His prudent calcu- 
lations as to the little probability of success attending the 


1 Memorie della mia Vita, pp. 257-60. 
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Italian arms seem tame and cold when compared with subse- 
quent events, which show that a handful of volunteers did 
indeed accomplish what he had pronounced to be an impos- 
sibility. However, for the time being the Austrian victory 
of Novara quenched all hopes of liberty in Italy, although 
Arrivabene was a true prophet when a year later (1850) he 
wrote from Turin :— 

‘In spite of all her misfortunes Piedmont still holds the future in 
her grasp. The State has not lost vigour, the voice of authority can 
still be heard, and religion still holds its sway over the people. The 
King is respected and loved, and he deserves to be so. In spite of a 
neglected education he is good, loyal, and upright, and his word 
may be implicitly trusted. He is not the man to overthrow his 
country or to betray his trust.’ 


With the exception of a few occasional visits to Italy, 
Arrivabene still continued his residence at Brussels. In 1850 
he was invited to take part in the provincial administration 
as a member for the canton of Lennik St. Quentin, in 
Brabant. The exile gladly accepted the honour which would 
serve as an apprenticeship for those happier times when he 
would sit as a senator in the administration of his own free 
and independent country. This event was’ nearer at hand 
than he anticipated, but the steps by which it was accom- 
plished are too well known for it to be necessary to recapitulate 
them here, except so far as they are connected with the sub- 
ject of this memoir. In 1852 he received through the hands 
of Count Cavour the distinction of the Croce Mauriziana, not 
only in recognition of his indefatigable labours in promoting 
the welfare of the people by just principles of political 
economy, but because the King wished to give some proof of 
his high esteem for an Italian who had done honour to 
his country, when an exile from it, at a period and in circum- 
stances of the greatest difficulty and danger. 

In 1859 he became an Italian senator, and from that time 
took an active part in every important discussion, proposing 
various laws for the welfare of the State, and bringing con-. 
stantly to the debate the fruits of an enlightened and scientific 
experience and all the weight of a mind trained in the prin- 
ciples of true liberty, and sustained by an unwavering rectitude 
of purpose. He was appointed Ambassador Extraordinary 
to Belgium in 1866, to represent the King of Italy on the 
occasion of the succession of Leopold II. to the throne of 
Belgium. On his return to Italy he had the joy of witness~ 
ing the freedom of his native city of Mantua, where he was 
welcomed with rapturous applause. From 1866 to 1880 he 
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continued, on behalf of his native country, those unremitting 
labours in promoting the welfare of the poor which had occu- 
pied him when in exile. In spite of his advanced age he 
made many a journey to Rome to take part in the duties of 
the Senate. Here he made, in January 1880, his last speech, 
warning the Government on the subject of not disturbing the 
finance of the State. Long after this he was still to be seen 
every week at Milan, presiding at the Board of the Mantuan 
Railway, everyone pausing in the streets and coffee-houses 
to admire the noble old man, who bore in his countenance the 
stamp of his eventful career. 

There you might read, as in a book, the result of years 
devoted to study, great recollections, an ardent love of liberty, 
a childlike simplicity of character, a large and universal 
benevolence of heart. While preserving intact the great prin- 
ciples of religion and the love of lawful authority, he sought 
to loosen the trammels of the past century ; so that the new 
era might embrace with a larger grasp those wise and prudent 
reforms which promote the welfare and prosperity of nations. 
The great lesson which his residence in England had taught 
him was always present to his mind, and never more so than 
when he strove, in his turn, to impress it upon his own country 
in the hour of her triumph and of her freedom ; so that when, 
at the ripe age of ninety-three, Italy laid him to his rest, she had 
cause to mourn the loss of one of the wisest and truest patriots 
who had ever embraced her noble cause. 


Art. III.—SPIRITUALISM: ITS FACTS AND 
ITS FICTIONS. 


1. Transcendental Physics. An Account of Experimental 
Investigations. From the Scientific Treatises of Johann 
Carl Frederick Zéllner, Professor of Physical Astronomy 
at the University of Leipsic. Translated from the 
German, with a Preface and Appendices, by CHARLES 
CARLETON MASSEY, of Lincoln’s-Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
(London, 1880.) 

2. Psychic Facts. A Selection from the Writings of various 
Authors on Psychical Phenomena. Edited by W. H. 
HARRISON. (London, 1881.) 
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3. The Spiritualist. (London.) 

4. What AmI? A Popular Introduction to Mental Philo- 
sophy and Psychology. By EDWARD W. Cox, Serjeant- 
at-Law. Two Volumes. (London, 1873-4.) 

5. A New Basis of Belief in Immortality. By JOHN S. 
FARMER. (London, 1881.) 


THERE is no sadder proof of the decay of Faith in the nine- 
teenth century of our era than the appearance of such a 
movement as that popularly known as Spiritualism. It is 
only amid loosened convictions of religion, and waning earnest- 
ness in its cause, that minds turn to pseudo-science or to 
scepticism. Then noxious forms of superstition arise to stimu- 
late languid curiosity, and to arouse a fictitious interest in 
minds over which religious faith has lost much of its power. 
The decay of the essential qualities of a race is symbolized, 
and perhaps presaged, in the decay of its religion. Scepticism 
is ever the twin brother to superstition ; and where the one is, 
the other is sure not to be far off. Thus there were never 
so many strange and monstrous forms of idolatry in Rome 
as during the time of the rapid decadence of the Empire: 
and the more public spirit and private virtue decayed, the 
more eagerly the Romans, and especially the Roman women, 
flocked to foreign rites and strange divinations : 


‘ Chaldzeis sed major erit fiducia : quidquid 
Dixerit Astrologus, credent a fonte relatum 
Hammonis: quoniam Delphis oracula cessant, 
Et genus humanum damnat caligo futuri.’ 

Juvenal, Saz. vi. 553-556. 


A similar state of things may be observed among the Jews 
during the decay of their religious faith in their state of 
captivity, as we learn from the stern denunciations of Ezekiel 
(c. xiii.), and of Isaiah (viii. 19), of ‘those that have familiar 
spirits, and of wizards that peep and that mutter.’ A law of the 
Emperor Constantius, in A.D. 357, is directed against those ‘qui 
manibus accitis audent ventilare’ (Codex Theod. ix. 16, De 
Malef. 5), which is uncommonly like the doings of the mo- 
dern ‘medium.’ The Emperor Julian indeed, after his apostasy 
from the Faith, did (if he be rightly reported by S. Cyril of 
Alexandria) expressly claim for these occult practices of divi- 
nation and communication with the spiritual world, that Zeus, 
‘lest men should be altogether deprived of intercourse with 
the gods, gave them a means of observation through the 
sacred arts, from which they might derive sufficient help in 
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their need.’ And if we are to place the least reliance on 
numberless assertions in the writers of those days, many 
strange phenomena were produced by means of these ‘ curious 
arts’ (Acts xix. 19), which were quite as hard of explanation as 
any of those with which the literature of modern Spiritualism 
abounds. Voices were heard, and apparitions were seen, 
oracles in abundance were given, the spirits of the dead were 
communicated with. Celsus, in fact, adduced these as equal 
and parallel to the miracles of Christ relied upon by the 
Christians. Christian writers, however, were unanimous in 
attributing such answers and such apparitions to evil spirits 
who personated the souls invoked. S. Augustine speaks very 
decisively as to the unlawfulness to Christians of all such 
attempts to acquire knowledge by questionable means: ‘ All 
such arts, whether of a trifling or of a noxious superstition, 
from a certain pernicious association of men and demons, 

. . are to be altogether renounced and eschewed by the 
Christian. —(De Doctrin. Christ. ii. 22, § 36.) And on the 
claim to bring up and communicate with the spirits of the 
departed, S. Chrysostom observes: ‘ This is a pretence and 
deceit of the devil: it is not the soul of the dead man that 
cries out, but the demon that makes those answers so as to 
deceive the hearers.’-—(//om. 28 in Matt. viii. 29.) 

A particular spirit (Sa/wwv mdpedpos) was supposed to 
attach himself in some cases to a sorcerer, and it is startling 
to observe that the same claim is made now-a-days for the 
‘medium.’ 

It would be easy to extend to any length these notices of 
ancient sorcery. We must, however, come at once, without 
further preface, to our immediate subject. Christendom is 
apparently threatened at the present day with something 
very like a revival of the sorcery and necromancy of the pre- 
Christian ages. 


‘At the head of social heresies, and rapidly beginning to take rank 
as a religious heresy as well, I have no hesitation in placing modern 
Spiritualism. Those who associate this latest mystery only with 
gyrating articles of furniture, rapping tables, or simpering plan- 
chettes, are simply in the abyss of ignorance, and dangerously under- 
rate the gravity of the subject.’ 


So writes a gentleman (a clergyman, too), who, it is to 
be presumed, knows well what he writes about, since he owns, 
in a somewhat apologetic tone, to having ‘devoted a good 
portion of my late life to the study of it’ It is not, however, we 
should suppose, probable that the general public troubles itself 
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greatly about the subject of Spiritualism. It pursues its way in 
congenial darkness, and, as a general rule, no one takes the 
trouble to lift the veil by which it is shrouded. Occasionally, 
on the occurrence of such incidents as the Slade trial, or the 
Hart-Davies prosecution, the public interest is keenly excited 
for a time, and craves to learn something of the trade which 
founds itself on what is called Spiritualism, and of the people 
who practise it. And the press responds, as it always does, 
to the public impulse ; which, however, has again and again 
proved a transient one, and has allowed the subject speedily 
to die away. Writers and readers alike find, apparently, that 
they can get xo further with the subject; it leads nowhere ; 
it is a cul de sac, a ‘rat-hole revelation’—as (if we remember 
rightly) the popular American. lecturer, Mr. Joseph Cook, 
styled it. Though it has repeatedly attracted, therefore, the 
public attention, it fails to retain it permanently. 

Side by side, however, with the appearance of general 
neglect and disregard of ‘ Spiritualism, we cannot be blind to 
evidence that it is being actively pursued in certain circles. 
From time to time a famous ‘ medium’ appears in London, 
his reputation generally preceding him from the Continent, or 
more often from America, and makes spiritualistic circles 
ring with the marvellous results he is said to produce. Not 
unfrequently, too, after a short stay, he departs as suddenly 
as he came; and sometimes, it is rumoured, under cover 
of night. It is going a long way back to recall, what no 
doubt some of our readers may have seen stated at the 
time, on the authority of the (then) Lord Lindsay, that Mr. 
D. D. Home was floated in a trance, or ‘levitated,’ as the 
accepted phrase (barbarous enough) seems to be, out of a 
window seventy feet from the ground, and in at the adjoining 
one, about seven feet six inches from it, there being no foot- 
hold or means of communication between them.' Similar 
stories were told at a later period, of a female medium, a Mrs. 
Guppy. Then came the Davenport Brothers, with their famous 
cabinet, in (and out of) which they professed to be able to untie 
any more or less than Gordian complications of knots by which 
they might be bound. They, however, were no doubt undis- 
guisedly public performers, and should probably not be quoted 
in an examination of Spiritualism as ‘both a religion and a 
philosophy,’ as one of its American advocates claims.? Later 
on came the hearing of ‘spirit-voices’ and the exhibition of 

1 Psychic Facts, pp. 84, 85. 
? Spiritualism and Insanity,’ by Eugene Crowell, M.D. (in Psychic 
Facts). 
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‘ spirit-faces’ and ‘spirit-hands’ at séances, dark and light, 
until we are brought face to face with Professor Zéllner’s 
certainly remarkable volume of 7ranscendental Physics with its 
suggestion of a fourth dimension in space, to which we shall 
return presently. 

Spiritualism may be looked at from another point of view, 
namely, as a cause of mental unsettlement, extending so far 
as to be recognized for insanity. A statement has been made 
by Dr. Forbes Winslow, that ‘nearly ¢ex thousand persons, 
having gone insane on the subject, are confined in the public 
asylums of the United States.’ More recent investigations 
have not, however, borne out this extreme statement, which is 
probably (though not unfounded) more than the facts support. 
Advocates of the system in this country altogether deny that 
it has any disturbing influence whatever upon the minds of 
those who practise it, and assert that, on the contrary, a con- 
siderable number of ‘nervous, irritable, desponding, obsessed 
persons have been saved by Spiritualism from falling into 
insanity, an assertion which, we imagine, goes as much too 
far the other way. Habitual excursions into the region in 
which such strange phenomena occur, as we shall have to 
notice, can certainly zo¢ be conducive to the maintenance of 
mental and spiritual equanimity, though it may (for aught we 
know) be going too far to say, sans phrase, that it drives 
people mad. Our readers will judge when they have heard 
the evidence we have to adduce. 

We shall then proceed to inquire in these pages: 

1. What are the claims put forth on behalf of Spiritualism 
by its advocates? 

2. What are the facts or quasi-facts adduced by way of 
evidence in support of these claims? and 

3. To what rational conclusion are inquirers led, upon 
consideration of the foregoing? : 

1. It is claimed that Spiritualism 


‘represents no religious craze or sectarian belief, but an aggregation 
(not to be called a system) of proven facts of incalculable importance 
to science and speculation. Those who so regard the subject would 
be unmoved in their convictions of its truth and importance, though 
it were proved that every medium was a rogue, and that many spiri- 
tualists were their willing dupes.’-—( Zranscendental Physics, p. xxviii.) 


As far as we are enabled to judge, it would appear to be 
the principal recommendation of the creed of Spiritualism to 
the majority of its adherents, that it proves the continued exist- 
ence of those who have died 7/0 the earth, and provides a 
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method of communication between them and persons still 
living in this world. It is for this reason, wholly or princi- 
pally, that its devotees value it; and it is this, curiously 
enough, which most of all raises a presumption against it in 
the minds of inquirers. The editor of Professor Zéllner’s 
work says significantly :— ' 


‘ Nothing was more prejudicial to Slade, or more tended to produce 
the impression that he was an impostor, than his ascribing the ‘ mes- 
sages’ on his slates to spirits of the dead. “ Alice,” his deceased wife ; 
Professor Lankester’s fictitious ‘“‘ Uncle John,” the random names that 
came, and the messages of recognition to which they were signed, 
naturally seemed to the public little accustomed, or in this case dis- 
posed, to distinguish issues, even more indicative of fraud than the 
direct evidence.’—(P. xxxiii.) 


It is indeed evident that incidents of the kind narrated on 
pp. xxix. and xxx. discredit heavily the cause with which they 
are identified. But obviously, if Spiritualism is zo¢ a method 
of communicating with the spirits of the departed, it is a 
misnomer in the first place, and becomes utterly aimless. 
And remembering this, it is somewhat surprising that the 
writer of the book we have referred to is himself not clear 
about this prime factor of the thing :— 


‘To the writer it has always appeared that the presence of a 
departed friend, 2x proprié personé, is very insufficiently proved by 
communications purporting to be thus derived, even when all know- 
ledge by the medium of the name of the deceased, or of the circum- 
stances called to the recollection of the survivor, by way of identifica- 
tion, can be conclusively disproved. We are so profoundly ignorant 
of the deeper mysteries of life, that in this region we are not entitled 
to accept an explanation as true simply because it is sufficient, and 
because we cannot represent to ourselves any other. Usually, in the 
writer’s experience invariably, in these communications any attempt 
to pursue the test by further probing the memory and intelligence of 
the supposed spirit results in failure. And the frequency of admit- 
tedly deceptive communications proves at least that there are mixed 
influences abroad, and that the hospitality of the medium’s spiritual 
neighbourhood is shared by very questionable guests. Some time 
before the commencement of the proceedings against Slade, the 
writer, being extremely sceptical of spirit identity, wrote a fictitious 
name on the back of a slate (carefully concealing the side on which 
he wrote, and the motions of the pencil), and handing the slate, clean 
side uppermost, to Slade, requested that the individual whose name 
was written would communicate, if present. Slade took the slate, 
without reversing it, and laid a morsel of pencil upon it ; then at once 
pressed it against the under surface of the corner of the table, so that 
the clean side was in contact with that surface, the side on which the 
name was written being the lower one. Writing was heard directly, 
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znd the slate being withdrawn, and immediately inspected, on its 
upper side was found a kind little message of friendly remembrance 
signed by the fictitious name. Never was the writer more satisfied 
of Slade’s integrity than on this occasion, and the circumstance is 
only mentioned here to show how distinct are issues which were con- 
fused in the Slade prosecution. Such prosecutions, however, are 
regarded by Spiritualists as highly objectionable. ‘They believe, and 
they have some grounds in experience for their belief, that fraud in 
the investigator will, by a subtle attraction, elicit fraud in the mani- 
festations. Some go further, and maintain that the strong animus of 
prejudice, unconsciously but powerfully willing the very appearances 
it expects, may mesmerically control the sensitive medium, and force 
his actions in the direction it dictates.’—( Zranscendental Physics, p. 
XXxiii.) 

A very probable conclusion is this last, we should suppose, 
though the reverse of encouraging to those who are pursuing 
the inquiry. But we fail to follow the writer’s reasoning 
when he remarks that he was ‘never more satisfied’ of the 
rectitude of a proceeding than when the results came out, as 
he allows, demonstrably false. He employs, as it were, the 
reductio ad absurdum, but worked backwards ; and the obvious 
rejoinder is: if disproof is taken as equivalent to proof, what 
possibility is there of carrying on an argument at all ? 

In fact, mediums as a class appear to be very generally 
abandoned to the imputation of bad faith, or ‘trickery.’ For 
example, Mr. Christian Reimers, writing in the Spzritualist of 
February 25, 1881, makes the frank confession :— 


‘ That there are sometimes wilful deceptions on the part of spirits 
is clear, since they quit not imperfections by leaving earth; but in 
many instances it is extremely difficult to trace the starting point of 
a false message..... 

‘An equally intricate problem is furnished by lying mediums, and 
their pilability in answering in accordance with the positive expecta- 
tions of a stronger willed opponent. When oppressed and cowed, 
a powerful and oft tested genuine medium once confessed to have 
done all by trickery, although he was not able to verify his guilt by 
repeating all the manifestations in question, and thus to show up the 
trickery.’ 


Whatever ‘facts’ or communications therefore are due to 
this method are clearly discredited beforehand, on the show- 
ing of its advocates themselves, since it is impossible to tell 
whether they be true or false; and they are, to judge from 
various instances, more probably false than true. 

There is, however, another characteristic of the communi- 
cations thus obtained which should not be overlooked, because 
it appears to be on the whole the predominant quality in 
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them wherever they occur. We mean their intense common- 
placeness. It is of course very difficult to prove a negative ; 
but we should question whether anything has ever been made 
known in these guast-communications which was at once new 
and beyond the reach of discovery by human powers. There 
certainly is nothing new in any that we have examined. As 
a rule, they are wholly composed of the baldest platitudes, 
They are invariably marked by studied vagueness, the stu- 
pidest commonplace, and not unfrequently by vulgarity and 
gross grammatical errors. It would take pages to demon- 
strate the obvious worthlessness of such sayings, which every 
person of culture will instantly feel. 

As we are in the course of examining the ‘facts’ of Spi- 
ritualism, it may be well to introduce here some account of 
the modus operandi which it adopts. In order to produce 
‘manifestations, it is generally thought necessary by the 
adepts to form a circle or chain, which should be composed 
of four, five, or six individuals, ‘about the same number of 
each sex.’ These persons are to sit in subdued light ‘round 
an uncovered wooden table.’ It is not necessary that they 
should be believers in order to produce manifestations, we 
are told, but ‘an acrid feeling against them is weakening.’ 
Should these directions be followed, ‘about one circle in three 
obtains the phenomena.’ 

The reflection of the reader will naturally be, what a very 
singular method of obtaining spiritual manifestations! What 
is the precise connection, physical, spiritual, or merely logical, 
between sitting with your hands on a table, and receiving 
communications from the spiritual world? Must it be neces- 
sarily a fable that is made use of? Would not a chair or a 
bureau do as well? If a table is absolutely de rigueur, must 
it be a wooden one, or would an article of iron or of marble 
serve the purpose? In other words, what is the kind of function 
or réle that the table is conceived to play in this process, and 
does that vé/e attach to the material or to the shape? Or is it 
employed merely as a convenient method of arranging the 
persons who compose the circle in some regular order? But 
if that be the case, then the czrc/e is the matter of importance, 
and the sitting round a table might be dispensed with. The 
same authority we have already quoted from says, it is true, 
‘the great indications [2.c. of the invisible power at work] will 
probably be table-tiltings or raps’ (Psychic Facts, p.g), and so 
a table would appear to be wanted. But it might stand deside 
the circle of operators, not within it. The ‘invisible power’ 
could of course tilt it or rap on it just as easily as if it were 
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in the midst of the circle ; and moreover the hypothesis, which 
we believe is extensively held,’ that the table is really moved 
or tilted by the ‘involuntary muscular action’ of the sitters 
(who lean on it with some force after the first few minutes), 
would thus be conclusively disproved. 

We are perfectly serious in attempting this analysis of the 
singular method which Spiritualists seem to declare indis- 
pensable on each occasion to open their connection with the 
world of spirits ; and the more so, as there is really no fitness, 
no apparent reasonableness or logical continuity, between the 
process gone through and the result attained. With the best 
will in the world to put ourselves, for the purposes of this 
inquiry, into the mental position of believers in this theory, 
we find ourselves unable to conjecture why, or how, or in 
what manner, the putting of one’s hands on a table should 
attract spiritual beings who may, cx hypothesi, be in the 
vicinity, or incline them to manifest their presence by knock- 
ings, and tiltings, and bangings about, or other very mundane 
methods, or even in what way it could conceivabiy enable 
them to do so. We have not found in any of the treatises 
by the adherents of Spiritualism any discussion of the points 
we have mentioned: which is at all events curious. And 
regarding Spiritualism from the scientific point of view, we 
should be disposed to think the manipulation of tables alto- 
gether an excrescence upon its method. This may have been 
the means, the very rude and unscientific means, we might 
urge upon a philosophic Spiritualist, by which the ‘ pheno- 
mena’ of your science were first developed ; but surely it is 
no more to be blindly followed in a mere rule of thumb imi- 
tation of the first who practised it, than, because the pro- 
perties of voltaic or animal electricity were first discovered (it 
is said) by the Italian savant Galvani, in the course of ex- 
periments upon frogs which his wife was about to make into 
soup, electricians at the present day think it necessary to 
submit frogs to the action of their galvanic batteries when- 
ever they use them. 

No doubt the facilities afforded for fraud by this use of 
the table are very great: and surely that ought to induce 
honourable believers in Spiritualism the more resolutely to 
decline its use. But we cannot find that this is the case. 

It is claimed furthermore, that at these séances what is 
called ‘direct spirit writing’ is produced. Writings and draw- 
ings are, it is said,? ‘done under strictest conditions, without 


1 First suggested by the late Professor Faraday. 
2 A New Basis of Belief, p. 85. 
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mortal contact, and entirely similar to such cases as spoken 
of by Moses, to whom the Commandments were on two sepa- 
rate occasions “engraven on stone” by direct spirit power.’ 

This phenomenon is in fact one of the most characteristic 
features of Professor Zéllner’s narratives. For example, we 
find in Transcendental Physics, p. 198 :— 


‘Slade now desired me to take two of the new slates, to lay a 
splinter of slate-pencil between them, and then to seal these two slates 
firmly together. I did this, after having again satisfied myself that 
the slates were perfectly clean. The sealing was in four places on 
the long sides, and now I laid these slates, with the bit of pencil 
between them, on the corner of the card-table most remote from our 
hands. ‘The latter we joined over one another on the table, so that 
Slade’s hands were covered by mine, and were thus prevented from 
moving. Scarcely had this happened when the untouched slates were 
raised many times upon one of the edges, which was clearly perceived 
by us both by the bright light diffused by a candle standing on the 
middle of the card-table. ‘lhe two slates laid themselves down again 
on the card-table in a somewhat altered position, and now writing 
between the slates began to be immediately audible, as if with a slate- 
pencil guided by a firm hand. After the well-known three ticks had 
announced the conclusion of the writing, we sundered our hands, 
which up to this time had been continually and firmly joined, closed 
the sitting, and betook ourselves with the double slate, which I had 
immediately seized, to the next room, where Herr von Hoffmann 
and his wife awaited us. In presence of these persons the slate 
shortly before sealed by me was opened. oth sides were completely 
written over in English.’-—(Zranscendental Physics, p. 198.) 


A still more astonishing set of stories relates to what 
adepts call ‘ Materialization,’ by which, we are told :— 


‘At séances held daily, not only in London, but in all parts of the 
world, spirits show themselves in as tangible a form as that of any of 
the people who are present. At times only a hand will appear, or 
a face, but constantly the full form of a spirit (clothed in different 
costumes, also materialized for the time) can come out from the 
cabinet, talk freely, and eat visibly with those in the flesh, and then 
gradually fade away before thern.’—(Mew Basts, p. 85.) 


This, however, is only represented as taking place in dark 
seances, which necessarily give unlimited opportunity for de- 
ception. We do not find that the gravest and most tem- 
perate advocates of the Spiritualistic theory mention them, 
except with hesitation ; and on the whole there is less diffi- 
culty in referring this claim at least wholly to imposture. 
The publication by Professor Zéllner of Leipsic, which we 
referred to above, is alone among Spiritualistic publications 


in detailing a new kind of ‘manifestations, which certainly. if 
Y2 
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they can be thought credible, are very astonishing. That the 
‘slate writing,’ the phenomena of clairvoyance, the displace- 
ment of furniture, throwing about of books and balls, and the 
rest of the sights and sounds usual at sdéazces, should occur, 
was of course to be expected. But Professor Zdllner declares 
that he tried the following experiment: his account of which 
is at all events very surprising. He took a perfectly straight 
(not knotted) hempen cord, and sealed the two ends of it to 
a card with his own seal; then in a few minutes four simple 
knots were formed in this endless cord by some unexplained 
agency, and he gravely asserts that this result was repeated 
several times, in the presence of himself and his friends, not 
only with cords, but with strips of leather. This is remark- 
able enough ; but still more astonishing is the statement that 
wooden rings unbroken were strung round the central pillar 
of a three-legged table. The removal of a coin from a sealed 
box, without breaking the seal, and similar exploits, are feats 
of a more familiar kind. 


‘Professor Crookes enumerates and describes thirteen classes of 
phenomena observed and verified by himself in his own house, and 
with only private friends present, besides the medium. Of class 
viii. “ Luminous appearances,” he says: These, being rather faint, 
generally require the room to be darkened. I need scarcely re- 
mind my readers again that, under these circumstances, I have taken 
proper precautions to avoid being imposed upon by phosphorized oil, 
or other means. Moreover, many of these lights are such as I have 
tried to imitate artificially, but cannot. 

‘Under the strictest test conditions, I have seen a solid self- 
luminous body, the size and nearly the shape of a turkey’s egg, float 
noiselessly about the room, at one time higher than anyone present 
could reach standing on tip-toe, and then gently descend to the floor. 
It was visible for more than ten minutes, and before it faded away it 
struck the table three times with a sound like that of a hard solid 
body. During this time the medium was lying back, apparently 
insensible, in an easy-chair. 

‘I have seen luminous points of light darting about, and settling 
on the heads of different persons; I have had questions answered by 
the flashing of a bright light, a desired number of times in front of 
my face. I have seen sparks of light rising from the table to the 
ceiling, and again falling upon the table, striking it with an audible 
sound. I have had an alphabetic communication given by luminous 
flashes occurring before me in the air, whilst my hand was moving 
about amongst them. I have seen a luminous cloud floating upwards 
to a picture. Under the strictest test conditions, I have more than 
once had a solid, self-luminous, crystalline body placed in my hand 
by a hand which did not belong to any person in the room. Jz the 
light I have seen a luminous cloud hover over a heliotrope on a side 
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table, break a sprig off, and carry the sprig to a lady; and on some 
occasions I have seen a similar luminous cloud visibly condense to 
the form of a hand and carry small objects about.’—( Zvanscendental 
Physics, p. 213, note.) 

So many works of fiction are thrown upon the market, 
sedulously arranged to look like fact, that we must be excused 
if we pronounce these narratives incredible zz /imine. That 
the results described are in disagreement with the laws of 
nature, as generally observed, the unchangeableness of which 
is a first principle in all physical investigations, the narrators 
must be as well aware aswe are. Thus they place themselves 
and their narrative under a distinct weight of improbability, 
which certainly no testimony conveyed by publication in a 
book would be strong enough to counterbalance. We have 
the greatest reluctance to say anything that could possibly be 
painful to the writer (or writers) of such a narrative as this. 
But it is they who have come forward with the challenge to 
the belief of the English people, which is contained in the 
publication of the work. And a statement is not necessarily 
to be accepted because it is printed. Paper and print lend 
themselves to the dissemination of errors as easily as of facts. 
Which is the more probable, that physical sequences, which 
have proved myriads of times to be invariable, should alto- 
gether gratuitously, and without discoverable cause, fail and 
be altered in the cases described: as, for instance, that tables 
and chairs should float in the air, the law of gravity having 
apparently ceased to operate upon them; that knots should 
be tied in a band whose ends were sealed, and such like; or 
that error or misstatement has crept in somewhere? Hardly 
the highest degree of testimony could be considered decisive 
in such a case, and, under such circumstances, not if it were 
testimony direct, close at hand, unimpeachable in quantity and 
quality. We are far from taking up the latter questions on 
this occasion ; but clearly it is testimony from a distance, as 
far as English readers are concerned, and may be considered 
to lose something of its cogency, because the witnesses cannot 
be seen and cross-examined. At all events, without pretend- 
ing to assign the reason precisely, our verdict on these alleged 
phenomena would be decidedly that the proof is insufficient. 
Without expressing any opinion on the question whether any 
degree of testimony whatever could, under the circumstances 
given here, be accepted as satisfactory, our verdict must be 
not proven on the evidence as actually stated. 

We shall be met, no doubt, with the rejoinder that we 
have cut away, in this reply, the logical grounds on which 
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divines are wont to defend the reality and the credential 
force of the supernatural occurrences or miracles recorded in 
the Holy Scriptures. But that is by no means the case. 
There is an essential difference between the one class of phe- 
nomena and the other. No divine regards the miracles of 
the Bible as being isolated phenomena, having no intelligible 
meaning, and performed for no adequate purpose. They are 
parts of a great ethical and religious system, which must be 
judged as a whole. If it be granted that a Divine Per- 
sonality was brought within the sphere of human life at the 
Incarnation of the Word of God, then that fact affords an 
adequate occasion for the occurrence of the miraculous. 

But how entirely different it is with the phenomena before 
us! They take place without visible occasion or cause, to gratify 
an idle curiosity, apparently nothing more! Tables rock and 
raps are heard (say the narratives), when the parties concerned 
are conversing, or are sitting at a meal.'! Their coming cannot 
be reckoned upon; and they do no good and serve no pur- 
pose when they come. They can generally be produced only 
(or, at least, usually) in total or in partial darkness: a fact 
which at once militates strongly against their genuineness, 
and suggests (if it does not prove) absolute imposition. Under 
these circumstances it is that we have grave doubts whether 
any amount of testimony could be, or ought to be, accepted 
as sufficient for believing in their reality as facts in the face 
of so many causes for suspicion. The miracles of Scripture 
are wide as the poles asunder from such as these. 

So far, therefore, from accepting these alleged marvels as 
the legitimate successors of the miracles recorded in the 
Bible, we must distinctly refuse to admit the connection of 
the one with the other, or to find in them, as it is claimed, a 
‘new basis of belief’ in the central dogma of our religion— 
the immortality of the soul. We cannot welcome an ally in 
such a guise. 

We could, perhaps, look with considerable equanimity upon 

1 ¢Tn the neighbourhood of a Psychic, without any will or wish on his 
part, the sounds often come and go upon the floor, ceiling, wall, table, 
chairs, and sometimes there are automatic motions of furniture. I know 
one Psychic who never travels on a railway without the characteristic 
sounds being made. upon the roof, the floor, and the windows of the 
carriage, to the amusing perplexity of the travellers. Another is a posi- 
tive annoyance to her neighbours in church or chapel by the incessant 
rappings upon the woodwork of the pew, which she in vain endeavours 
by her will to prevent. When walking with her husband, the rappings 
are loud upon his walking-stick, and if she stops in the street to speak to 


a friend, they resound upon the pavement.’ (Cox on Psychic Force, 
chap. xxiv. 312.) 
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this movement while it represented itself merely as a branch of 
physical research and experiment about the more recondite 
endowments of the human organism. We might think it 
puerile in its methods, dangerous in its effects upon the 
nervous systems of those who practised it, and uncertain, to 
the last degree, in its results. But facts would still be facts ; 
we should have no right to assume that we were acquainted 
with the entire circle of attainable truth. The human mind 
would claim, in this direction, as in any other, the liberty of 
investigation to the utmost limits of attainable knowledge ; 
nor do we know how such a liberty could be theoretically 
denied. 

It is otherwise when Spiritualism sets itself up as a 
renewal of Divine Revelation. 


‘The claims of Spiritualism’ (says one of the ablest, and certainly 
the most persuasive, of its advocates), ‘as a renewal of Revelation, are 
of, at least, equal force to those urged by Chiistianity in support of 
its supplementary relationship to the Jewish ritual and régime, Our 
evidences are stronger, more convincing, and more numerous. As 
Christ refused to be bound hand and foot by the traditions of a 
people whose living inspirations had died into history ages before, so 
we decline to stagnate in the dead past of the creeds, while we can 
bask in the glowing light of a living and present inspiration.’—(Vew 
Basis, p. 39.) 


Brave words indeed are these, and such as might fitly 
herald the advent of a new Evangel, rich with its treasury of 
truths undreamed of; but futile, and worse than futile, because 
wholly deceptive and ridiculous, when applied to the useless, 
and idealess, and even ungrammatical, trash of which the 
greater number of spiritualistic utterances are composed. 

Nor is it, as we pointed out at the beginning of this 
article, the first time that Christianity has been confronted by 
a system of pseudo-supernaturalism, making imposing claims 
to far more extensive rapports with the unseen than it had 
ever occurred to the Church to assert, and offering to wield 
(for a consideration) a wonder-working power which threw 
into the shade the sober and moderate miracles recorded in 
the Bible. It is not the first occasion ; but Time, which tries 
all things, has pronounced unmistakably its verdict of con- 
demnation upon all such pretensions. The hollowness and 
falsity of the Neo-Platonist necromancy, of the pretended 
visions of Montanus and his accomplices, as of the figments 
of Gnosticism which permeated so widely the Christian 
Churches of the East, became, after a time, abundantly clear. 
It did, indeed, leave its trail behind it ; for it so honeycombed 
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Eastern Christianity with elements of falsehood that it was 
unable to resist the attack of Islidm, when, in the seventh 
century of our era, that great uprising of Semitism in thought 
assailed these degenerate and nominally Christian Churches. 

The Church of our day may, however, draw from the 
writings of the saints of that period, during which the conflict 
with these forms of error was going on, various excellent 
tests by which these new claims to supernatural powers and 
to a supplementary revelation may conveniently be tried. 
Thus S. Epiphanius well observes that the first sign of a 
true inspiration will be ‘the prophesying honestly with clear 
mind and vigorous understanding ;’ and in this follows S. Paul, 
1 Cor. xiv. 33, ‘God is not the author of confusion’ (axata- 
otacia). And secondly, ‘that the prophecies should be to 
edification, and according to the proportion of faith ;’ which 
again accords in principle with 1 Cor. xii. 3, xiv. 37, in which 
the Apostle lays down zz /imine that utterances claiming to 
be of a supernatural character were to be judged by their 
agreement with the great Christian doctrines already received, 
and rejected if they were not in strict harmony with these. 

It is so evident as hardly to need mention that the 
utterances of Spiritualism, so far from being in strict agree- 
ment with the teachings of the Christian religion, have 
scarcely any ethical character whatever, and thus fail to satisfy 
the latter test ; while they are for the most part below con- 
tempt in an intellectual point of view; and thus are con- 
demned by the former. We may apply to them the words 
which the same saint has spoken of Montanism: 


‘What that is useful or edifying have these new prophets spoken ? 
Are they not rather among those prophets of whom the Lord spake, 
“‘ Beware of false prophets, which come to you in sheep’s clothing, 
but inwardly they are ravening wolves ?”’ (S: Matt. vii. 15). 


And then he goes on to distinguish between such persons 
and him who is really inspired, having in truth received com- 
munications from God : 


‘ He who is really a prophet speaks calmly and clearly, and utters 
the inspired message without faltering. .... But, on the contrary, 
those who merely give themselves out to be prophets, are neither 
steady and constant in mind, nor of clear perception. Their words 
are illsuited and ambiguous, and have no determinate form at all’ 
(Adv. Heres. xvii. c. 3). 


And as the old Gloss upon S. Matthew xvii. 3, ‘there 
appeared unto them Moses and Elias talking with Him,’ 
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observes, ‘ Every revelation is to be suspected which the Law 
and the Prophets and the Gospel do not bear witness to.’ 

If, however, the method and the teachings of Spiritualism 
were more in accordance than they are with those of the 
Holy Scriptures, there would still remain the two grave 
objections to its claim to be ‘a renewal of Revelation,’ that 
there is not the least reason to expect, in this life, any such 
renewal, and that, if it were otherwise, Spiritualism could not 
be that renewal, for reasons which will appear. 

There is a very strong statement as to the finality of the 
Gospel of Christ, which will have recurred to the minds of 
many of our readers. It is to be found in Gal. i. 8,9. It is 
probably the very strongest and most awful denunciation to 
be found in the whole of the Bible, as proceeding from merely 
human lips: and it is twice repeated there. 


‘ Though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto 
you than that which we have preached unto you, let him be accursed, 


That the Gospel is the culminating term of Divine Reve- 
lation, so far as this earthly probation lasts for each soul, is 
also irresistibly suggested by the method of its adjustments 
to human needs. It is so elastic in its method that no casus 
omissus of human sin or frailty can be beyond its scope ; 
and there is consequently no zeed for its being supplemented 
per tmpossibile ! by Spiritualism, or any other zs. Doubtless 
there are a great many points upon which men would like to 
have additional information, and so far, it may be argued, 
the Christian Revelation is incomplete. But, on the other 
hand, it would admit of abundant proof that to gratify the 
natural curiosity of mankind, however laudable it may be, is 
not the object for which a Revelation was made. There is 
very much in this movement that reminds us of the similar 
claims made by Montanism, as we have already mentioned. 
And we may quote here the words in which an eloquent 
modern writer deals with them : 


When revelation is regarded, not as a doctrine or a law, but 
as a fact—the fact of redemption—the Apostolic testimony retains 
its supreme, unique, incomparable value. The fact cannot be 
changed ; it is what it is, and the original witnesses chosen by God 
to preserve its memory, endowed with the gifts necessary for so 
grand a mission, cannot be either replaced or surpassed. Revelation 
must then be complete when redemption is accomplished. But it is 
otherwise when revelation is considered essentially as a doctrine or 
law ; then the protocol remains open, as it were, and progress is 
always possible. This was the ground taken by Montanism, and 
most of its errors and exaggerations arise out of this false conception 
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of revelation. By attributing to the Paraclete the power of indefi- 
nitely adding to revelation, by placing still continuous revelation 
above that which was written, Montanism gave scope for all that was 
visionary, for all the hallucinations of diseased minds. When the 
exercise of prophecy in the Church ceased to consist simply in the 
prediction of a particular event, or in the vindication of an old truth 
with new power, when, in addition to this, it implied the possibility of 
modifying or adding to that truth, it ceased to offer anything definite, 
any firm and irremovable foundation, any rock on which to build. 
Religion lost the definitive character which belongs to that which is 
absolute.’—E. de Pressens¢é, Zhe Early Years of Christianity, vol. iii. 
Book I. p. 113. 


In the second place, it appears to us that Spiritualism 
could not, in any case, be the ‘ renewal,’ and, so to speak, the 
third act, of that “Revelation whose first and second acts were 
Judaism and Christianity, because it is totally different in its 
character to these, and there is an entire want of continuity 
between them. The revelations made by God, so far, are 
spiritual and ethical in character; while Spiritualism is essen- 
tially secular and un-moral (if we do not say, immoral) in its 
tendencies. It may be called a method of physical inquiry, 
a department of philosophical research, if the reader pleases ; 
a revelation, or a religion it is not, and never can be, because 
it has not the necessary elements of either. 

Furthermore, the claim is put forth for Spiritualism that it 
amounts to a demonstration of the existence of the soul and of 
the future life. ‘The Church relies upon the history alone of 
what took place 1,800 years ago as a foundation for its belief 
in immortality. Hence the weakness of that belief and the 
awful fear of death and the grave which fills with speechless 
agony the vast majority of mankind.’ While, on the contrary, 
Spiritualism has come ‘to banish this fear, and to restore 
faith by supplying absolute knowledge of the life beyond the 
grave. And again, ‘What Spiritualism proposes to do is 
to build up again the citadel of faith on a stronger and more 
endurable basis than before—on the Rock of Reason. In 
other words, the argument is that communications are ob- 
tained from the spirits of the dead, and thereby the fact of 
their existence is demonstrated. Even, however, if the facts 
were indisputable, this would remain an exceedingly preca- 
rious inference, which, when made by the necromantic systems 
which long preceded Spiritualism in time, was, as we have 
seen, always disputed, and never satisfactorily shown. Even 
the latest exponent of Spiritualism, Mr. C. C. Massey, the 
translator, too, of Professor Zéllner’s book, rightly calls this 
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claim ‘very insufficiently proved,’ and furthermore states that 
any attempt to pursue the test, by further probing the memory 
and intelligence of the supposed spirit, results in failure, 
‘usually, in the writer’s experience, invariably.’ No stronger 
evidence of personation and imposture could well be imagined 
than the messages purporting to be sent to various persons 
from relations and friends, who were entirely fictitious, and 
had never existed ; such as Professor Lankester’s imaginary 
‘Uncle John,’ or the case described by Mr. Massey as 
happening to himself. 

A far more modest and coherent theory is that of Mr. 
Crookes, who explains the phenomena which he describes by 
postulating ‘the existence of a force associated, in some 
manner not yet explained, with the human organization, by 
which force increased weight is capable of being imparted to 
solid bodies without physical contact. —(Psychie Facts, p. 29.) 
But he, too, apparently avoids the ‘spirits of the dead’ 
theory, for he adds— 


‘I have ventured to give this new force the name of Psychic Force, 
because of its manifest relationship to certain psychological condi- 
tions, and because I was most desirous to avoid the foregone conclu- 
sions implied in the title under which it has hitherto been claimed, 
as belonging to a province beyond the range of experiment and 
argument. But having found that it is within the province of purely 
scientific research, it is entitled to be known by a scientific name.’— 
(Lbid., p. 30.) 


Similarly, the late Serjeant Cox, considering the physical 
aspect of the facts alone, concluded ‘that there is some force, 
whatever it may be, by which heavy bodies are moved 
without muscular contact or effort. —(Psychic Force, p. 291.) 

A body called the Dialectical Society also appointed a 
committee to investigate the matter, which reported :— 


‘That there is a force other than the forces of nature hitherto 
recognized. But whether it is the one force which is said to change 
merely its form according to the substance in which it is exhibited, 
or a force entirely distinct from the known physical forces, and sub- 
ject to other laws associated with vitality, there is not as yet sufficient 
evidence to determine.’ 


And in a later paragraph : 


‘That the psychic force is controlled and directed by the intelli- 
gence of the psychic [z.e., the medium, or individual who claims to 
possess this unusual power]. That this frequently acts without 
consciousness by the psychic. But if [whether?] such action is that of 
the brain and incorporeal, there is as yet no sufficient evidence.’ 
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All such utterances must be taken with a wholesome 
granum salis of caution. But it is not probable that all these 
witnesses are combining to mislead others, and it may there- 
fore be considered that a substratum of solid fact is at the 
bottom of these astonishing statements. But that the popular 
estimate of the origin of the phenomena, expressed in the 
name Spiritualism, spirit writing, spirit forms, and such like, 
is a rash and ignorant inference, the divergent testimonies 
allow, or rather oblige, us to conclude. Partly, we imagine, it 
is due to the superstitious fancy which has for ages referred 
every occurrence of an unusual or inexplicable character to 
the agency of the devil: partly the supposed phenomena 
are really produced, for selfish ends, by so-called ‘mediums,’ 
who gain their livelihood wholly or partly by such decep- 
tions.' 

This may perhaps be the place to notice the curious 
theory of a fourth dimension in space, which has by Professor 
Zollner been incorporated in his volume, although (whether 
true or false) it has no necessary connection with Spiritualism. 
He claims to explain the appearances and disappearances of 
articles of furniture, which he describes, by means of ‘a 
generalized conception of space,’ in which it takes on a fourth 
dimension, other than the familiar length, breadth, and thick- 
ness. It is true that Kant had in his works discussed, among 
many other speculations, the possibility of there being 
‘developments of other dimensions in space.’ Who shall say 
what would wot be possible, except that two and two would 
make five! (though, by-the-by, even this would appear no 
more difficult than the conception now proposed.) But so far 
as the present state of things is concerned, we cannot agree 
with the writer before us in his contention. That which is 
‘unthinkable,’ of which the mind can- form to itself no image, 
can surely not be said to have the possibility of it expressly 
allowed by the intellect. If we do not know what it is, how can 
we assert that it is possible, or the reverse? The analogies by 
which he endeavours to establish this possibility, if they prove 
anything at all, prove not only the possible but the actual 
existence of the fourth dimension. But it is apparently no 
good argument to attempt to establish this from the fact of 
the existence of space of a lower dimension. The existence 


1 How far from successful they are in doing so, at all events in some 
instances, we gather from a letter in a recent number of the Spiritualist, 
appealing for pecuniary assistance on behalf of a journeyman tailor who 
had come to London, ‘expecting to make a name as a trance-speaker,’ 
but had been wanting ‘even bread.’ 
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of two-dimensioned space is no argument for the existence of 
three-dimensioned space. The one does not imply the other. 
Similarly, the existence of the three dimensions does not at all 
establish the probability of the existence of a fourth. The 
argument, therefore, when examined, appears to be no argu- 
ment at all. 

Furthermore, is not the argument, such as it is, altogether 
misdirected? Space in some other world may possibly, as 
Kant thought, be of four dimensions; but chairs and tables 
in this world are unquestionably in space which possesses 
only three; and it is to the chairs and tables which ap- 
peared and disappeared that the author refers the existence 
in four dimensions, a supposition which we think we need not 
examine. Of such appearances and disappearances there is, 
we think, a far simpler explanation. 

We distinguish, then, between Spiritualism as a fact in 
physical science (if fact it be), and Spiritualism as claiming to 
be ‘a new basis of belief.” In the former capacity it merely 
puts forward alleged facts, which will gradually be verified, or 
not, in course of time. In the latter it makes a claim which 
the facts as stated at present do not, in our judgment, justify : 
namely, the claim that it communicates with the spirits of the 
dead, and receives answers from them. The various alterna- 
tives which we have been considering narrow themselves at 
length to this single issue; and on that issue the verdict is 
by no means doubtful. The ‘tree is known by its fruits,’ the 
alleged supplementary revelation must be judged by the cha- 
racter of the utterances which it states itself to have obtained. 
And if the miserable nonsense or frivolous commonplace of 
the ‘trance-speaking,’ so far adduced, be the best that is to 
come of it, it stands already self-condemned. 

Nor can this conclusion be substantially affected by the 
adventurous plea that the Bible itself is full of Spiritualism. 
It may gain the suffrages of the ignorant to assert that, when 
the commandments were written ‘ with the finger of God’ on 
tables of stone (Exod. xxxi. 18), or when the writing on the 
wall was done by ‘the fingers of a man’s hand, which ‘ came 
forth’ in the banqueting hall of the palace of Babylon (Dan. 
v. 5), these were cases of ‘spirit-writing.’ It is a sheer mis- 
take (pardonable, perhaps, in one who is acquainted only with 
the English version) to compare the alleged ‘levitation’ of 
mediums at the present day with the ‘lifting up’ of Ezekiel 
(iii, 12-14). If the writer had consulted the commentators he 
would have found that the ‘lifting up and taking away’ of 
the prophet refers to the ecstatic possession of the prophet by 
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the Spirit, and does not describe any lifting of his body iene 
the ground. 

The same writer is laying hold of merely external and 
colourable resemblances or analogies, when speaking of the 
life of Our Lord as ‘an uninterrupted record of spiritualistic 
manifestations, —(New Basis, p. 87.) We cannot but call 
irreverent the assertion that ‘the descriptions given by the 
disciples of His appearance to them prove beyond a doubt 
that it was His sfzrit clothed with a temporarily materialized 
body. The ‘spiritual gifts’ promised by Our Lord, and 
which S. Paul (1 Cor. xii. 31) directed his followers to covet 
earnestly, were of a moral kind, and not of the psychical or 
magical description which this parallel seeks to show. The 
alleged shaking of the room in which a séance takes place, and 
of the furniture in it, needs to be better attested ; and, if it were 
so, has but the slightest resemblance to the incidents related in 
Acts. iv. 31, xvi. 26. The explanation given to obscure pas- 
sages of Scripture, in order thus to identify them with the 
phenomena of Spiritualism, is shallow, and sophisticated 
by special interpretations, which a wider and more learned 
exegesis will at once disclaim. 

‘If Lot’ (writes one of its advocates) ‘grasped the hand of a 
spirit, if Jacob wrestled with one, and to come to later days, if Peter, 
James, and John saw and talked with Moses and Elias, modern 
experience is as wide—nay, wider. ‘Thousands, in place of two 
or three, can tell of having grasped angel hands, and of having 
seen and talked face to face with the dead. Sychar did not witness 
the last test-psychometric reading, and the water-wine of Cana has 
not ceased to flow.’—(Vew Basis, p. 93.) 


But, unhappily for the promoters of Spiritualism, the 
analogy which they so sedulously seek to establish, between 
it and early Christianity, is seen, upon a closer examination, 
to be an insult to common sense. 

Spiritualism is not wholly, as it claims to be, a new evangel ; 
it is also, or we should say rather, an unclean and prurient 
groping among the darker facts of human nature. It makes, 
as we have seen, magnificent pretensions: claims which are 
‘a world too wide’ for its real dimensions ; but all the while it 
is, in reality, mainly a mere indulgence of unhealthy curiosity: 
its moral element is of the smallest, and its proved results are 
simply zz/. 

Even its advocates cannot deny the equivocal nature of 
much of its extourage, nor the bad uses to which it is 
attempted to be put. In the pages before us we find a 
warning (p. 141) as to ‘ the danger of seeking worldly advance- 
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ment ae spirit agency, in plain language, dy the practice of 
divination and sorcery, and a declaration that ‘the medium 
who submits to it incurs great dangers,’ as well he may, both 
of soul and body ; while, in another work from which we have 
quoted, occurs a revolting account of a s¢ance, at which the 
devil was said to be present, and was asked to give a proof 
that ‘you are what you profess to be’—and did so. The 
writer in question, indeed, if we are to take his very elabo- 
rate sketches as in any degree accurate, suggests somewhat 
ironically that ‘it is well known Roman Catholic sitters get 
communications from Roman Catholic spirits, theists from 
theistic, and Mormons from the denizens of some spiritualistic 
Utah.’ Its claims are great, therefore, but they are discredited 
by its facts. The lofty pretension to be ‘a renewal of revela- 
tion,’ does not accord well with ‘ dark séances, ungrammatical 
utterances, and tricky mediums. 

That there is a world of spirits surrounding mortal men 
as they live their lives here below, who would wish to deny ? 
It is the doctrine of the Church Catholic, of the later Jewish 
Church, of the Old and New Testaments, and, indeed, of uni- 
versal humanity itself. That communication with the spirits 
of the departed, under rare and exceptional circumstances, may 
be possible, there are many instances in the Holy Scriptures 
and beyond them to show. But that such instances must be 
rare and exceptional, the reason of the thing would suggest, 
apart from special authoritative declaration of the fact. For 
otherwise the purpose of Divine Providence, in thus isolating 
souls in bodies of flesh for training and probation, would be 
altogether defeated. The present world, by continual contact 
and interpenetration, would at length be assimilated to that 
spiritual world by which (er hypothesi) it is surrounded. All 
the veils of partial knowledge and of entire igtiorance, which a 
merciful Providence has interposed between the eternal 
realities and the untrained unstrengthened perceptions of 
mankind, would by degrees be torn down, and the full light 
of a tuture state pour in upon the stunned and blinded (be- 
cause unprepared and unfitted) souls of men. 

But we speak of a thing improbable in the highest degree: 
because it is not to be supposed that the Divine purpose with 
regard to man could be thus evaded and rendered futile. 
Therefore we must hold that the pretensions of the so-called 
Spiritualism, in this respect, can in no sense be conceded. 
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1. Loci e libro Veritatum. Edited by J. E. T. RoGERs, M.P. 
(Oxford, 1881.) 

2. Paston Letters. Edited by JAMES GAIRDNER. (London, 
1872.) 

3. Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. Vol. V. By 
WALTER FARQUHAR Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 
(London, 1867.) 


A SKETCH of Cardinal Beaufort! would hardly be complete 
without some notice of Cardinal Kemp, the faithful ally of 
Beaufort in his policy, and upon whom the mantle of Beaufort 
fell both in Church and State. For the history of Kemp and 
his era some extra materials are now available, beyond those 
hitherto accessible. The Oxford University Press has just 
given us, printed in beautiful type, and ably edited by Pro- 
fessor Rogers, a selection from Gascoigne’s Theological Dic- 
tionary, a single MS. of which exists in the Library of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. Small portions of this MS. had 
been quoted by Lewis, Hearne, and others, but it may almost 
be said to have been unknown until Mr. Rogers’s publication. 
This work throws very considerable light on the history of 
the earlier half of the fifteenth century, and furnishes us with 
the views on men and things, civil and ecclesiastical, of an 
outspoken censor and critic. It is true that Gascoigne is a 
singularly bad writer; that his tautology, repetitions, and 
contradictions are very provoking; that his prejudices are 
very marked. . But he appears to have been an honest man, 
and a true lover of his Church and country. Without being 
in the least tinged with Lollardism, he had strong’ national 
views about the Church, and was much opposed to Roman 
intrusions. He ‘aspired to teach posterity the shortcomings, 
the vices, the errors, the crimes, of considerable personages 
in Church and State’ (Pref p. ix.). And from his position, 
Gascoigne was well calculated to write on the things and 
persons of his day. The various preferments which were 
offered to him testified to the high estimation in which he was 
held. But he preferred to reside constantly at Oxford, and 
was four times elected Chancellor of the University. From 
this independent and honourable position he passed in review 


1 See Church Quarterly Review, xii. 24. 
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the statesmen and Churchmen who were busy around him; 
and it must be confessed that the estimate which he formed 
of them was a very melancholy one. We may gather from 
it that during the earlier half of the fifteenth century there 
were absolutely no instances of a high standard of episcopal 
work and earnestness. Almost the only bishop who was in- 
tellectually distinguished was Reginald Pecock, and upon 
him, as having unfortunately undertaken to defend episcopal 
laxities, the most bitter vials of Gascoigne’s wrath are poured 
out. And if the English prelates were bad, the Popes‘ and 
their representatives in England were somewhat worse. Mr. 
Rogers says forcibly :— 


‘The scandals of the Papal administration, on which Gascoigne 
comments freely, were as great in England during the fifteenth as 
they were in Germany ia the sixteenth century, and had the time 
been ripe for it, Peter de Monte’s sale of indulgences in 1440 was 
as provocative of secession as that of Tetzel, nearly eighty years 
afterwards. But the grievance felt at the acts of the Papal Court 
is even worse, because uninterrupted. From John XXII., one of 
the Avignon Popes, down to the latest years of Gascoigne’s life, the 
Cardinals and other officials of the Court are little better than a gang 
of brigands who pillaged Europe, and especially England ; who taxed 
the clergy with first-fruits, claimed and occupied English benefices, 
extorted huge sums of money from England, sold bulls, presentations, 
and provisions, poisoned Popes who checked their ill doings, and 
murdered on false charges of heresy honest preachers and genuine 
reformers’ (/ztrod, p. 1xi.). 


The utter neglect of their high office by the prelates had 
stirred up the popular mind to fury against them. This is 
very fully set forth by Gascoigne, who says that all conditions 
of men and persons everywhere were exclaiming :— 


‘Woe to the bishops, who enrich themselves, who desire to be 
called Lords, and to be served on bended knee, and to ride with 
a great retinue on grandly decked horses, and will do nothing in 
preaching the word for the salvation of souls. They either know not 
how to preach, or else they are too much occupied with business or 
pleasure to preach, or [they are silent] because, if they preach truly, 
they must preach up those evil things in which they themselves are 
guilty, and cannot preach good works which they do not practise, 
but neglect, and either deride those who do such things, or scorn 
them. This was the common voice among the clergy and people 
concerning the bishops, and day by day there were risings among 
the people, and they killed the Bishop of Chichester (Adam Moleyns), 
and the Bishop of Salisbury (William Ayscough), and ill-treated the 
Bishop of Chester (whose name was Buthe), and the Bishop of 
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Norwich (Walter Lyhart), and plundered divers rectors and vicars in 
Kent and near Sarum and Hungerford.’ ! 


It would be easy to multiply testimonies as to the clerical 
neglect prevalent in the fifteenth century. The protest of the 
University of Oxford, the declamations of Bishop Hallam at 
the Council of Constance, the very severe strictures of Arch- 
bishop Bourchier in 1455, all testify to this. Allowance must 
therefore be made for Kemp for having been initiated into 
clerical life, when simony, non-residence, and neglect were 
almost universally prevalent. Dr. Hook seems inclined to 
refuse him this palliation. 


‘He regarded his clerical preferments simply as the means by 
which provision was to be made for a minister of state, and he seems 
to have been insensible of his responsibilities as a minister of God. 
In all this he only acted on the principle of many of his predecessors 
in the episcopal office ; but with this difference, that he lived in an 
age when attention was called to the inconsistency of an ecclesiastic 
postponing his duty to God, in order that he might obey with greater 
alacrity the call of Ceesar.’ ? 


No doubt the Lollards had called attention, and loudly 
too, to these neglects ; but the very fact of these things being 
railed against by persons so odious to the orthodox, and 
persons also who were strongly tainted by communistic 
notions as to property, would rather tend to encourage the 
clergy defiantly to persevere in their irregularities. Thus 
Bishop Pecock ventured formally to defend episcopal non- 
residence and non-preaching, and in his Repressor of over- 
much Blaming of the Clergy boldly took up the cudgels for 
his order as against all objectors. The only censors whose 
opinions were likely to be at all regarded by the clerical body 
were such men as Gascoigne and Hallam, and of these the 
latter declaimed in a foreign land, and the former seems to 
have put his severe strictures together for the benefit of 
posterity and not ventured to publish them in his own 
generation. There was hardly therefore to be found a recog- 
nized and respected public opinion against clerical non-resi- 
dence and neglect when John Kemp reached the first steps of 
eminence in his profession, and the line of clerical employment 
which Kemp adopted was one not likely to impress him with 
the solemn responsibilities of the clerical office. Born at 
Manleigh in Kent (1480), and educated at Merton College, 
Oxford, where he obtained considerable distinction, Kemp on 


1 Loci e libro Veritatum, p. 41. 
® Lives of the Archbishops, v. 190, 
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leaving Oxford took up the 7#é/e of a clerical advocate. He 
was employed on the trial of Sir John Oldcastle and made 
himself so acceptable to Archbishop Chichele that he appointed 
him, in 1415, Dean of the Arches and Vicar-General. From 
legal he passed naturally to diplomatic employment, and in 
the early days of Henry V. was engaged in various negotiations 
and business matters. About 1420 he was made Keeper of 
the Privy Seal, and two years afterwards Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Normandy. During this period Kemp had held 
two rectories and an archdeaconry (Durham), and in 1419 
had been raised to the episcopate, as Bishop of Rochester, by 
Papal provision. In 1421 he was translated to Chichester, 
but scarcely pausing here even to take possession he went on 
in the same year to the See of London. In four years’ time 
he reached the Chancellorship in succession to Beaufort, and 
a month after this was translated to the Archbishopric of 
York. Kemp had thus run up the ladder both in Church and 
State with marvellous rapidity. At the age of 44 he stood 
almost first in the former, absolutely first in the latter. He 
ought to have had some great merits, but it must be confessed 
they are somewhat difficult to discover. His principal virtue 
seems to have been that he was a safe man, not altogether 
distasteful to either of the two contending parties—the national 
party led by the Duke of Gloucester, and the Papal party led 
by the Beauforts. It was in fact this sort of medium position 
which availed to obtain for Kemp the Northern Primacy. 
When a vacancy arose by the death of Archbishop Bowet, a 
striking illustration was given of the very unsatisfactory 
condition of things then prevailing in England as to Church 
preferment. A pretentious and overweening Pope (Martin V.), 
who sought to bring back again the days of the Great Gregory 
or Innocent III., claimed to dispose of all English sees as he 
pleased. He supposed that during the childhood of the King 
no effectual opposition would be offered to his will, but he had 
not judged aright the bold and reckless character of the Duke 
of Gloucester. Before any commands were received from 
Rome, the Pope was informed that Philip Morgan, Bishop of 
Worcester, had been duly elected to the See of York. His 
confirmation by way of a provision was desired. The Pope 
replied that he could not accept the bishop elect, that in fact 
“he had already provided’ for the Archiepiscopal See by the 
translation of the Bishop of Lincoln (Richard Fleming). 
This insult to the royal authority was at once fittingly 
resented. The Pope was disregarded, but Bishop Fleming 


was informed that he had incurred the penalties of the 
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Premunire Statute, and that his only way to escape them was 
to renounce at once all pretensions to the See of York. This 
he was quite willing todo, But there remained the dead-lock : 
the candidates from either side having been stopped. Glou- 
cester had shown spirit, but the Duke was by no means above 
making the best thing for himself possible out of the matter. 
He was at the moment involved in difficulties in his contest 
for the possessions of his wife Jacqueline of Hainault, and in 
this the Pope’s help might be valuable. He caused it there- 
fore to be conveyed to the Pope that if he was helped in this 
matter he would not be averse to agreeing to a new prelate 
for the Northern Primacy, who should also be acceptable to 
the Pope. Kemp, Bishop of London, who stood well with 
both parties, was selected. The Pope, to save his dignity, 
went through the empty form of translating Fleming from 
York back again to Lincoln, and Kemp was advanced to the 
Archbishopric of York. His enthronement is said to have 
been on the most magnificent scale, but the amount of benefit 
which the See afterwards obtained from him may be judged 
by the following passage from Gascoigne. He says :— 

‘ For the twenty-eight years in which John Kemp was Archbishop 
of York he was entirely absent from his diocese, abiding at London 
or in Kent, or in some other place in England, far removed from the 
diocese of York ; except that sometimes once in ten or twelve years 
he resided in his diocese of York for two or three weeks, but stayed 
at York very little, if at all. In his time the palace of the Archbishops 
of York fell into decay, and nearly fell down, no steps being taken by 
the Archbishop to repair it ; and when he left York for Canterbury 
he left the Church of York in a state of great confusion, so that there 
was no way of remedying it.’! 


Kemp certainly did not care much for the Northern 
Primacy, and in his short tenure of the See of Canterbury he 
did not display greater episcopal activity. He was indeed 
simply a statesman, being in his political views, first of all an 
humble follower of Cardinal Beaufort, and latterly the obedient 
servant of the Pope, willing to act as his deputy even in the 
great office of the English Primacy, and to submit himself to 
him in all things. Kemp’s Chancellorship continued for six 
years, and during that time he was able to do his patron 
Beaufort essential service by supporting him in the Council 
against Gloucester’s attempts to deprive him of the See of 
Winchester on account of his having become a Roman 
cardinal. In the long and minute indictment preferred by 
Gloucester to the King against Beaufort, Kemp is joined with 


1 Loci e libro Veritatum, p. 37. 
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him in all the accusations made. We are not concerned to 
criticize his secular policy, which was probably salutary ; but 
it is otherwise with respect to the position which he took in 
ecclesiastical politics, and to which he owed his advancement 
to the dignity of cardinal. The Church history of the earlier 
half of the fifteenth century is full of deep interest. In 
Council after Council a long strife was waged to decide.a 
matter all important for the well-being of the Church, namely, 
which was to have the pre-eminence—the single Bishop of 
Rome, with autocratic power, or the representatives of all the 
Churches duly convened in a General Council. This strife 
raged in its most intense form at the Council of Basle. 
Against one of the most violent and overbearing of the Popes 
a small body of cardinals, feebly supported by the Emperor 
Sigismund, but having the moral support of all the most 
learned and most holy men in Europe, contended. The 
knowledge of the appalling corruption of the clergy, and the 
conviction that no salutary reforms could be hoped for if the 
Pope was left to initiate them, upheld them. But from the 
hierarchy of England no support came. Kemp, having 
resigned his Chancellorship (February 25, 1432), was, in 1433, 
despatched ona mission to the Council of Basle. His main 
object was political, connected with the settlement of French 
and English quarrels; but an ecclesiastic at a council of 
ecclesiastics must needs have developed some ecclesiastical 
policy. That which Kemp developed was distinctly hostile 
to the Council and favourable to the Pope. He declared 

‘That the Council of Basle had done nothing towards the 
furtherance of peace ; and as for the Pope, he was quite convinced 
that when the proper time came he would be able to vindicate his 
conduct. Thus did Kemp throw over the Council of Basle, and 
bind himself to the chariot-wheels of the Pope.’ ! 


Such conduct was sure of such a reward as the Pope 
could give to it; but it was not without its drawbacks. The 
Archbishop found himself on his return to England a most 
unpopular man. The peace negotiations in which he had 
been long engaged had turned out a failure ; his high ecclesi- 
asticism, combined with his well-known utter neglect of his 
own episcopal duties, did not serve to recommend him to the 
nation which was then being driven to judge bishops some- 
what severely. Perhaps, however, the Papal reward consoled 
him for all this. In December 1439 he was created a cardinal- 
priest by the title of S. Balbina. The violent opposition with 


1 Lives of the Archbishops, v. 233. 
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which Beaufort’s cardinalate had been assailed was not 
aroused by this new appointment, and Kemp was allowed to 
enjoy his honours, such as they were, in peace. But a prelate 
selected out of all the bishops of England to be decorated 
with the Roman insignia was thereby made specially respon- 
sible for the monster abuses then being upheld in England 
by the Papacy. We know not whether Kemp was the arch- 
bishop described by Gascoigne as directing his officials 


‘To absolve no one from sins which had been confessed, without 
their having had enjoined upon them the obligation of paying a 
certain sum to the church of that bishop, or to the bishop himself, 
of which sums each curate was to render an account to the bishop 
in the Synod after Easter.’ ! 


But whether or no Kemp made a gainful traffic for himself 
out of the sins of those in his diocese, certainly he must have 
supported and countenanced the traffic for filling the Pope’s 
exchequer which was ther: being carried on by Peter de Monte. 
This was proceeding vigorously in England in the year after 
Kemp obtained his cardinalate (1440) ; and no doubt grati- 
tude to his patron, and a tender care for his interests, would 
lead him to further and assist it. It is thus described by the 
contemporary Gascoigne, who devoutly upholds the Indul- 
gences sanctioned by S. Bridget :— 


‘ In the year 1440 Pope Eugenius IV. conceded great Indulgences 
through all the kingdoms of Christendom ; ‘and the collector of the 
Pope then in England, who received the money for the’ letters of 
Indulgence, was Master Peter de Monte, Master of Arts and Doctor 
of Laws, a mighty proud Lombard, who, when he was leaving 
England with an enormous treasure collected by the sale of the 
Papal Indulgences, swore by the Body of Christ, in the presence of 
Vincent Clement, Doctor of Divinity, “that Pope Eugenius should 
never have that money unless he would first give him, Peter, a bulk 
appointing him Archbishop of Milan.” These Indulgences were 
granted by the Pope to those who were ready to give a certain por- 
tion of their goods for the expenses of the Pope which he had in- 
curred in bringing about the union of the Greeks to the Catholic 
Church in the Council of Ferrara. And at that time in England 
certain persons used to buy letters of Indulgence and the power of 
absolving in all cases for two pence, and some for a pot of ale, and 


some for a foul act of sin; and some had baskets full of letters of 


Indulgence, to sell them over the country to any who wished to buy ; 
and when any had bought them, they caused their names to be in- 
scribed on the letters, and people used to say, “ Now is Rome come 
to our doors ;” and people did not use to care about doing any evil 
things, thinking that they could with the greatest ease obtain pardon 


1 Loci e libro Veritatum, p. 123. 
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and grace by the concession of the Pope; so that Alfonso, King of 
Aragon, said to Pope Eugenius : ‘‘ The Roman Church is now indeed 
a harlot, inasmuch as she is ready to grant any man her favours for 
money.” A certain preacher said in a public sermon, ‘ Know all of 
you, that if any of you will give me or any one in my house a penny 
he is free from all penance enjoined him by his curate or by any 
other priest.” I know as a fact that certain persons had sealed 
letters of Indulgence of Eugenius the Pope from Peter de Monte as 
a payment for acts of carnal uncleanness, and as stakes won at a 
game of ball; and I know that people carried round the country 
baskets full of these Indulgences for sale.’ ! 


The new cardinal could hardly have been very happy in 
being held more or less responsible for such a system as this. 

As a proof that Gascoigne’s strictures on the sale of In- 
dulgences in England during the fifteenth century is not 
exaggerated, we may quote the constitution published by 
Nevil, Archbishop of York, in 1466. He says :— 


‘Some questors (sellers of Indulgences), with extreme impudence 
and to the deception of souls, have granted Indulgences to the 
people from a notion of their own, have dispensed with vows, have 
absolved from murders, perjuries and other sins, have remitted what 
has been stolen, for an uncertain sum of money given unto them ; 
have relaxed a third or fourth part of penances enjoined, have falsely 
affirmed that they have drawn three or more souls of the parents 
and friends of those who have given them alms out of Purgatory and 
conveyed them to the joys of Paradise, have given plenary remission 
of sins to their benefactors in the places where they were questors, 
and, to use their own words, have absolved them from all punishment 
and guilt.’ 2 


Although we have it on record that Cardinal Kemp very 
rarely visited his diocese of York, yet he was not disposed to 
let his rights of property there lie dormant, or to shrink from 
taking the strongest measures to enforce them. We have a 
curious account printed in the Introduction to the Plumpton 


’ Correspondence of the feud carried on between the Archbishop’s 


retainers and the people of the Forest of Knaresborough. 
These latter disputed the rights which the Archbishop claimed 
of levying toll upon them for exposing their goods for sale in 
Ripon Fair. The Archbishop 


‘Kept his town of Ripon at fair-times by night like a town of war, 
with soldiers hired for their wages like as it had been a land of war ; 
so that none of the King’s said tenants might nor durst come at the 
town of Ripon all the said term of three years to utter their caffer, 
wherewith to pay his farm at terms accustomed, for dread of death.’ 
1 Loci e libro Veritatum, p. 124. 

2 Johnson’s English Canons, vol, ii. 
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Soldiers were employed by his Grace, 


‘Waged out of Tindale and Hexhamshire and of other parts nigh 
unto Scotland, unto the number of two hundred men-at-arms, riding 
and coming from the said parts unto Ripon like men of war, with 
breast-plate, vambrace, and rere-brace, greves and quischers, gorgett 
and salett, long spears and lancegayes.’ 


It appears by the declaration of the Cardinal made to the 
King that his servants had suffered violent assaults from the 
Knaresborough folk, in which some of them were killed and 
others wounded. The fierce foresters had set upon them, 
crying, ‘Slay the Archbishop’s carles. Would God we had the 
Archbishop here!’ So that the formidable band of retainers 
which the Archbishop sent to Ripon was not altogether un- 
needed.! 

In the year 1444 Archbishop Kemp held a provincial 
synod at York: that is to say, he summoned, for once in a way, 
the northern convocation and presided in it. Dean Hook 
says ‘that he did not give his mind to the business.’ Certainly, 
as far as we know, not much was done in the synod. The 
Archbishop published two constitutions which, it seems, were 
not registered till twenty years later.2 The first of these 
constitutions was a republication of one put forth by Arch- 
bishop Winchelsea in 1305. It enacted the subordination of 
chantry priests to the rector of the parish, and forbade them 
to hear confessions without his leave. There are many 
similar enactments among the medizval constitutions. The 
chantry priests were evidently a somewhat troublesome body, 
affecting an independence of the parochial system, and 
relying on the support of their patrons, in whose houses they 
very generally resided. With these on one side, and the friars 
who looked merely to Rome on the other, the medizval 
parish priest must have often had a sorry time of it. The 
Archbishop’s second constitution forbade the wasting of. their 
goods by monasteries, and charged the heads of religious 
houses not to sell the goods of the house, or to sell or grant 
corrodies, or to let churches to farm, or to give away the 
goods belonging to the community, 


‘ By occasion whereof their monasteries, houses, and places there- 
unto belonging are under great want of repair and ready to fall ; 
divine worship in such places is diminished, regular observances are 
neglected, and the goods of such places are wasted and to our grief 
consumed,’ # 


' Plumpton Correspondence (Camden Society), Introduction, p. liv. 
* Lives of the Archbishops, v. 237. 3 Johnson, English Queens. 
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It may perhaps have occurred to some of the monks 
thus severely reprimanded that the condition of archi- 
episcopal buildings was somewhat of a satire upon these 
wholesome enactments, and that his Grace did not set a very 
good example to his subjects in the matter of careful repara- 
tion. And with regard to alienation of estates by monas- 
teries something may perhaps be said in excuse. The monks 
had ordinarily received from their founders land in a rough 
and untilled condition, and by their labour and skill had 
multiplied its value many fold. It hardly seems unfair there- 
fore for a society, which had in fact created its own property, 
to part with some of it for a valuable consideration, which 
might be expended in building, plate, or church decoration, 
supposing it still to retain sufficient for the support of the 
body. Gascoigne, who is most severe upon the monasteries 
for having grasped the appropriations of so many churches, 
very strongly advocates their being deprived of some of their 
goods, but this, in his view, ought to be done by the Pope. 
It would seem, however, that it would have been a more 
graceful act if done by the free movement of the societies 
themselves.: It is well to note that throughout the fifteenth 
century alienations of monastic estates were rife, not only 
for Wykeham’s, Chichele’s, and Waynflete’s Colleges, but 
also, on a considerable scale, for the royal exchequer, in the 
seizure of the alien priories by Henry IV. and V. Arch- 
bishop Kemp’s constitutions, meagre though they are, repre- 
sent, nevertheless, about all that he seems to have done for 
his northern diocese. Naturally a prelate who showed such 
contemptuous neglect would be unpopular in the north, and 
instead of trying to remove this unpopularity by sojourning 
among his clergy and people Kemp seems to have turned 
away in disgust from these troublesome folk, and to have 
directed his care and munificence into quite another channel. 
At Wye, in Kent, near to the place of his birth, he established 
a college connected with Battle Abbey, which held the appro- 
priation of Wye. The college consisted of the provost and 
fellows, who were to undertake the duties of the Church, and 
one of them to act as schoolmaster to all who came desiring 
to be taught. It does not clearly appear what the other fellows 
were to do with their time. They were left, like the monks, 
in idleness, with only the obligation of attending the services 
in the chancel of the new church erected by the Archbishop. 
The work may have been good and laudable, but the north, from 
which the Archbishop drew the revenues thus expended, had 
perhaps some cause to complain. For some years the Arch- 
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bishop enjoyed his retirement at Wye, occupied with the con- 
struction and arrangement of his college. But he was soon 
to be called to take a prominent part in the stormy scenes of 
politics which were then being enacted. At the end of 1449 
discontent was grievously rife in England. The conquests of 
the English in France had one by one been taken from them, 
and there scarce remained to the victors of Agincourt a single 
place in Normandy. In addition to the bitterness caused by 
foreign disgraces, domestic scandals were also exasperating 
men’s minds. The country had been drained by the foreign 
wars, the great men seemed to be utterly regardless of the 
poor, the prelates were the worst of all. Soon terrible proof 
of the prevailing discontent was given. Adam Moleyns, 
Bishop of Chichester, sent to Portsmouth to pay the soldiers 
and sailors, was murdered by them, as one of the evil coun- 
sellors who had brought the country to disgrace (January 15, 
1450). The unhappy Bishop, trying to excuse himself, had 
criminated the Duke of Suffolk, then the all-powerful minister, 
and thoroughly hated bya large party of opponents. Imme- 
diately Suffolk’s trial was demanded by the Commons. Just 
at this moment, the aged Archbishop Stafford, fearing the 
troubles in prospect, resigned the Chancellorship, and the 
Queen petitioned Kemp again to take it upon himself. Kemp 
consented. Dr. Hook does not appear to perceive the political 
significance of this. Kemp came into office not as the friend 
of Suffolk, but as his opponent.' The Queen attempted to 
satisfy the Commons by appointing one who was not on good 
terms with the Duke, while at the same time she thought her- 
self sure of Kemp’s not being opposed to her policy. The 
Cardinal was at once occupied in the all-important matter of 
the impeachment of Suffolk, and was no doubt a party to the 
scheme devised by the Queen and Suffolk’s friends to rescue 
him from condemnation by the sentence-of banishment passed 
on him by the King. It fell to Kemp’s lot as Chancellor to 
pronounce ‘the miserably weak and evasive answer’ to Suffolk’s 
defence, ‘showing clearly that the King desired to protect 
his favourite, but had not the manliness to avow that he 
thought him worthy of protection”? When, soon after, the 
scheme for saving the Duke terribly miscarried by his strange 
murder at sea, Cardinal Kemp was left almost alone as the 
adviser and minister of the King in those troublous times. 
How little he was calculated to give prudent advice, and to 


1 See Stubbs’s Const. Hist. iii. 144. 
2 Mr. Gairdner’s Introd. to Paston Letters, p. xlvi., where the somewhat 
intricate history of the time is very clearly told. 
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take politic measures, the events’ which fellowdd clearly 
proved. Most impoliticly and very unfairly it was threatened 
to ‘harry the county of Kent,’ in revenge for Suffolk’s murder. 
This threat sufficed to kindle into a flame the rebellion to 
which many other causes predisposed. A leader was skil- 
fully put forward by the more influential men lurking in 
the shade behind, who was fitted to attract the common 
people. He was a man of desperate fortunes, having fled 
the country for murder, and afterwards fought against the 
English in France ; but he was daring enough for anything, 
and by no means deficient in military skill. The success- 
ful progress of the Jack Cade rebellion is well known. 
During the occupation of London by the rebels, and the 
fiercely contested struggle on London Bridge, Cardinal Kemp 
had taken refuge in the Tower. From this he saw the 
unfortunate Lord Say led forth to be butchered by the rebels. 
When it came to be a question of negotiating terms the 
Chancellor summoned to his aid Bishop Waynflete, who was 
lying concealed at Holywell. The two prelates crossed the 
river and met in S. Margaret’s Church, Southwark.! They 
had the wisdom to offer a free ~pardon to Cade’s followers, 
who eagerly availed themselves of it. Their leader fled, and, 
having committed new crimes, a price was set upon his head, 
and he was slain. But the suppression of Cade’s rebellion 
did not restore quiet to the land. A new rising took place 
in Kent, and at Salisbury a tragical event happened which 
showed how the savage passions of men had been stirred, and 
how little regard was now had to the sacred office of the 
ministry. This is thus related by Gascoigne :— 


‘The Lord William Asku (Ayscough), Bishop of Sarum, and at 
that time confessor of King Henry VLI., was slain by the men of his 
own diocese, after the mass which he celebrated on the day of the 
holy apostles Peter and Paul, meeting his death with the utmost 
devotion, as it was said, though grievously ill-treated by his own 
people, who slew him and spoiled his goods, saying, “‘ This man 
always lived with the King, and was his confessor, and never lived in 
his diocese with us, nor kept hospitality, therefore ’shall he be slain!” 
and so they beat and bruised him, wounding him terribly with 
fearful weapons, and, dragging him outside the church in which he had 
just said mass, slew ‘him, and then, having stripped him naked, left 
him lying in the field after they had slain him.’ 


The savage spirit evidenced by this murder was but too 
clear an index of the state of the country. In the autumn of 


1 According to Hall; but perhaps only Waynflete went. 
2 Loci e libro Veritatum, p. 158. 
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1450 the ‘seed Chaneitine sees was at Rochester, sitting on 
the commission of Oyer and Terminer to try the Kentish 
rebels, although a free pardon had been promised to them. 
In November he opened the new Parliament with a speech, 
in which he declared that the Parliament had been summoned 
for three things ; the defence of the kingdom, the relief of the 
King’s subjects in France, and the pacifying the King’s 
subjects at home. But nothing was done in any of these 
matters. Dr. Hook says, ‘Whatever may be thought of 
Kemp’s administration, certainly want of vigour cannot be 
laid to its charge.’ We confess that we can see no signs of 
vigour, but there was certainly prudence and craft. 

The Duke of York was levying open war against the 
influence which by some ill-sti wrred folly the incompetent 
Somerset was allowed to have in the Royal counsels. He 
iay at Dartford with some 20,000 men. The Chancellor, Wayn- 
flete, Bourchier, and some of the Lancastrian lords met in 
anxious council. It was clear that Somerset must be sacri- 
ficed, at least in appearance. But the same policy was now 
again tried which had before been tried in the case of Suffolk. 
An apparent punishment was to be inflicted on Somerset, 
and if the Duke of York was weak enough to be satisfied 
with it, it should then be evaded. The plan was tried and 
was successful. Ona promise that Somerset should be put 
upon his trial York broke up his camp and came to the King. 
Then, instead of Somerset being proceeded against, York 
found himself virtually a prisoner, and was conveyed to 
London attended by two bishops. It is hardly possible to 
exonerate Kemp from a share in this piece of treachery. He 
was at the head of affairs, and his opinion must needs have 
been taken. It is probable, indeed, that the scheme was due 
to him and Bishop Waynflete. And it cannot be said that it 
turned out badly. Somerset was airaid to press his advan- 
tage against York, and the latter, after having sworn allegiance 
to the King, was quietly allowed to depart. The King, 
relieved of a pressing danger, was ready to show his gratitude 
by using his influence with the Pope, and, in July 1452, on 
the death of Archbishop Stafford, Cardinal Kemp was pro- 
moted to the See of Canterbury, and Bishop Booth, one of 
the most unpopular prelates in England (and, according to 
Gascoigne, justly so),! was made Archbishop of York. It is 
not probable that either of these prelates would have been 
thus advanced had there been anything like a free election by 


1 Gascoigne says of him, ‘ Nec est bonus grammaticus, nec scientificus, 
nec virtuosus reputatus, nec graduatus.’—Locé, p. 52. 
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the chapters. But nothing of the sort was attempted. The 
whole matter was done by Papal provision and by bulls 
issued from Rome. The policy of Martin V., often called the 
founder of modern Papacy, was now completely triumphant. 
The reigning Pope, Nicholas V., conspired together with the 
English Court to ignore altogether the rights and privileges 
of the English Church. 


‘An authority was assumed by the Pope’ (says Dr. Hook) ‘ which 
had never been before admitted by the Church of England, and 
which had been denounced under the severest penalties by the 
statutes of the realm. But for the Church and realm no advocate 
appeared, and a precedent was established.’ ! 


There is scarcely a prelate on the whole list of her primates 
of whom the Church of England has less reason to be proud 
than she has of Cardinal Kemp. As he had for many years 
neglected and despised his northern diocese, holding himself 
absolved by attending to secular work in the south, so now 
he showed his contempt for the whole Church of England by 
taking the primacy of it, without any reference to its wishes 
or needs, but simply with a view of aiding the Court policy, 
and consenting to succeed to the chair of Augustine as the 
Legatus a latere of the Roman Pontiff. For the first time 
in its annals was this disgrace inflicted on the Church of 
England by Cardinal Kemp. Previous primates had been 
legates. Indeed, for a long period the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury had always been regarded as Legatus natus of Rome. 
This was to some extent a salutary provision, as it served to 
keep out of the country the direct deputies of the Pope, Legaté 
a latere. But for the English Primate to consent to accept 
this direct and immediate subordination, and to accede to 
office in this capacity, was a great lowering of the English 
primacy, as well as a plain infringement of the law of the 
land. No wonder that the Roman Pontiff, pleased with the 
advance thus made for him in his claims for autocratic power 
over the Church, readily conferred the dignity of Cardinal- 
Bishop on the new Primate. He was decorated with this 
under the title of S. Rufina. Of what sort of texture the 
morality of the new Cardinal and Primate was may be judged 
by a comparison of the two oaths—one to the Pope, and one 
to the King—which he did not scruple to take. To the Pope 
he swore :— 


‘The rights, honours, privileges, authorities of the Church of 
Rome, and of the Pope and his successors, I shall cause to be con- 


1 Lives of the Archbishops, v. 258. 
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served, defended, augmented, and promoted. I shall not be in 
council, treaty, or any act in which anything shall be imagined against 
him, or the Church of Rome, their rights, seats, honours, and powers.’ 


Whilst to the King he swore that he utterly renounced every- 
thing that he had sworn to the Pope 


‘that in any wise hath been, is, or hereafter may be, hurtful or pre- 
judicial to your Highness, your heirs, dignity, privilege, or estate 
royal,. . . knowledging myself to hold my Archbishopric of you 
only.’! 

The new Cardinal-Primate had but little time to give to 
any of the ecclesiastical and spiritual matters which might 
properly claim attention from one who held the foremost place 
in the Church. He did indeed hold a Provincial Synod, but 
it was only to enable the clergy to vote supplies for the vain 
attempt to prop up the power of England now tottering to 
its fall in the south of France, as it had already fallen in 
Normandy. Soon the defeat and death of the brave Lord 
Talbot at Chatillon put the finishing stroke to the disasters 
of England. A savage discontent prevailed throughout the 
land. The King, who had fondly hoped that domestic ill- 
feeling was passed away, was scized with a terrible illness 
which soon passed into insanity. Those who were responsible 
for the government of the country quailed before the threat- 
ening aspect of affairs. The Duke of York was called to the 
Council; the Duke of Somerset imprisoned. But everyone 
who had of late been responsible for the conduct of affairs 
felt himself in personal danger. In the Paston Letters we 
read, 

‘The Cardinal hath charged and commanded all his servants to 
be ready with bow and arrow, sword and buckler, crossbows, and all 
other habiliments of war, such as they can meddle with, to await upon 
the safeguard of his person.’? 


With the same object he removed from his residenée at 
Charing Cross to his palace of Lambeth. He attempted to 
pacify the discontented Commons, who bitterly preferred 
their complaints, promising them that they should have ‘good 
and comfortable answer, without any great delay or tarrying.’% 
But the anxieties of his manifold responsibilities must have 
pressed heavily upon the Cardinal, and at his advanced age 
the strain was too great for him. On March 22 (1452), Kemp 
died suddenly at Lambeth. There was considerable con- 


1 Lives of the Archbishops, v. 256. 
* Paston Letters (ed. Gairdner), i. 264. 5 Rot. Parl, v. 240. 
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sternation at his death. There seemed no one suited to step 
into his place. He was, says Mr. Gairdner, ‘perhaps as 
honest a specimen of the political Churchman as an essentially 
bad system could produce.’! If we put out of sight his eccle- 
siastical character, we may perhaps judge him not unfavour- 
ably. But in that we must pronounce him to have been not 
only guilty of negligence, but of something worse. It was 
nothing less than treachery to the national Church to have 
put it so completely into the hands of the Pope as was done 
by Kemp. And this was done, not from any excess of zeal 
for his order, such as had inspired Thomas Becket, but simply 
for State purposes, to increase the facilities of Government, 
and to avoid complications. 

We have said that the only bishop during Kemp’s era who 
was intellectually distinguished was Reginald Pecock, and so 
much light has been thrown on Pecock’s somewhat obscure 
history by the publications of the Zoct and Mr. Rogers’s 
remarks, that we may be pardoned for adding a few words on 
this prelate. Dr. Hook, in his L2fe of Bourchier, has given a 
very strange interpretation to the proceedings taken against 
Pecock. He thinks that the bishops were indignant with him 
because he argued in favour of ultramontane views and the 
autocracy of the Pope. But there were probably few, if any, 
prelates in England at that period who did not hold the same 
views. The English prelates had been almost unanimousiy 
in favour of the Pope as against the Council of Basle. We 
have seen that Kemp declared distinctly on that side ; Beaufort 
was an extreme Papal partisan. If that had been the only 
offence chargeable against him, Pecock would never have been 
molested. But Gascoigne’s reiterated statements enable us 
to see that there were three distinct classes of offences in the 
unfortunate Bishop which stirred up against him three distinct 
classes of enemies. First, there were the respectable and 
moderate reformers, such as Gascoigne himself, who were 
indignant at Pecock’s undertaking to defend in his Sermon 
and in his Repressor the non-residence and secular lives of the 
prelates, and their neglect of preaching. Next there were the 
orthodox divines and the upholders of the old Church system, 
who were terribly scandalized by the way in which Pecock, in 
his treatise on Faith, had vilipended Fathers, Councils, and 
Church authority generally, and referred all to Scripture and 
reason. In this class we may place the bishops generally. 
But, besides these, there was another class of enemies of the 
Bishop of Chichester, for the apprehension of whom we are 
1 Introd. to Paston Letters, c. vi. 
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indebted to Gascoigne’s account and to the ingenious remarks 
of Mr. Rogers. It seems that Bishop Pecock, who was 
emphatically a rash man, had in the year 1457 written a 
letter to the Lord Mayor (Cannyng), which contained some 
very ‘perilous stuff.’ It was just the moment when the party 
of the Duke of York, after long struggles, was getting the 
upper hand, and the times were very dangerous. Now the 
account which Gascoigne gives of this letter (and we only 
know of it through him) is that ‘there were found in the 
letter evidences, or conjectures, or probably persuasives, as to 
the changing of the faith' in England, and also to the great 
disturbance of the people in the kingdom ;’ and in another 
place ‘the letter gave great cause of suspicion of an attempt 
to disturb the faith and to cause insurrection in the kingdom 
of England. ? The letter was judged so dangerous that it was 
sent to the King and Council, and, by the lay lords especially, 
who were of the Council, it was extremely resented, so that 
‘no secular lord in that great Council of the King was willing 
to speak his opinions, nor to set forth what he judged right 
for the good of the kingdom, until that bishop should be 
turned out of the Council House.’ It was at the instance of 
the day lords that the Archbishop proceeded against Pecock 
for heresy, and not because of his alleged ultramontane views. 
It was well known to many of them that Pecock had written 
against the ordinary Church teaching, and specially that he 
had written in English. Of this they took advantage, making 
it a chief part of their accusation that he had written books 
in English. ‘Great reasons, says Gascoigne, ‘moved both 
clerks and secular lords against him, namely, that he had 
written of high and deep matters in English.’* Now on this 
Mr. Rogers acutely remarks :— 


‘I am convinced that the ‘‘ brawlers in the pulpits,” as Pecock 
calls the orthodox preachers, would have’ denounced his heresies in 
vain had he not ruined himself by his letter to the Lord Mayor. .. . 
But what it was that Pecock wrote to Cannyng is, and probably will 
remain, unknown. That Henry and his counsellors were entirely 
deceived as to the ultimate intentions of the Yorkist party is plain. 
It is possible that the party had no ultimate intentions until after the 
Coventry Parliament. It is possible that the Bishop divined their 
motives, and that they thought it convenient to destroy him.’ 4 


Here we think is the true solution of the bitter enmity 
which was stirred up against Pecock. The King believed 


1 Mr. Rogers thinks that faith here means loyalty to the King. 
2 Loci e libro Veritatum, pp. 212, 213. 
3 bid. p. 214. * Introd, p. xliv. 
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him to be an heretic; the bishops also held him to be guilty 
of heresy, and specially of indiscreetly telling the people his 
views. But the real movers against him were the Yorkist 
lords, who saw that his singular acuteness had fathomed their 
plans and that he was eminently dangerous. The reader 
will find in the volume edited by Mr. Rogers elucidations of 
many obscure passages in fifteenth-century history besides 
this of Bishop Pecock. It was a melancholy time, and there 
is scarce one actor in it, either layman or churchman, upon 
whom one can dwell with thorough and entire satisfaction. 


ArT. V.—THE DAWN OF THE PAPAL 
MONARCHY .'—IL. 


1. Petri Privilegium, Three Pastoral Letters to the Clergy 
of the Diocese of Westminster. By HENRY EDWARD 
MANNING, D.D. (London, 1871.) 

2. The See of S. Peter. By T. W. ALvies, M.A. (London, 
1850.) 

3. Conciliengeschichte. Von J.C. HEFELE. Second Edition. 
(Freiburg, 1873-77.) 

4. Cathedra Petri: A Political History of the Great Latin 


Patriarchate. By THOMAS GREENWOOD. (London, 
1856.) 

fTistory of the Popes. By ARCHIBALD BOWER, Esq. 
Edited by S.C. Cox. (Philadelphia, 1844.) 
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AFTER the bold and unconstitutional stroke of policy whereby 
Leo the Great succeeded in bringing the Churches of Gaul 
under the jurisdiction of the Roman Chair, the next matter 
of importance in his career, though having but an indirect 
bearing on the Papal claims, had such disastrous and perma- 
nent influence on all Western Christendom as a precedent 
that it requires mention. Engaged in a struggle with the 
Manichees, though he put the Imperial laws in force against 
them, he contented himself with the penalty of perpetual exile 
for such as continued obstinate ;? but when consulted by 
Turribius of Astorga about the Priscillianists, he gives a 
scarcely qualified approval to the execution of Priscillian 

1 Continued from Church Quarterly Review, vol. xii. p. 177. 

? Leon. Ep. viii. 
VOL. XIII.—NO. XXVI. 
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himself and some of his companions, by order of the usurper 
Maximus, in 385, the first instance on record of death being 
imposed as the Christian penalty for theological error, and 
thus the primal germ of the Holy Inquisition. Leo’s words 
are :— 

‘Our fathers, in whose time the wicked heresy broke out, took 
active measures throughout the world that the impious error might 
be expeiled from the Church universal, at which time the secular 
princes also detested this sacrilegious madness to such a degree that 
they laid low its author, with several of his disciples, by the sword of 
the public laws. For they saw that every regard for personal cha- 
racter would be done away, every marriage bond would be loosed, 
and the laws of God and man be overthrown together, if men of this 
stamp were suffered to live anywhere while holding such opinions. 
And that strictness was long helpful to the mildness of the Church, 
which, being contented with such a judgment as priests can decree, 
shrinking from bloody penalties, is nevertheless aided by the severe 
laws of Christian princes, inasmuch as persons who dread capitah 
punishment sometimes have recourse to a spiritual remedy.’ ! 

He omits to say that these ‘severe laws’ were invariably 
enacted at the earnest solicitation of Christian bishops, so 
that the less said about the lenity of the Church in refraining 
from imposing penalties which the laws, civil and ecclesias- 
tical, did not empower the clergy to inflict, the better. 

Leo is far more honourably known as a theologian, for 
the leading part he took in the intricate controversies which 
arose out of the Eutychian heresy, itself in its inception and 
intent a mere recoil from Nestorianism. His writings on 
this subject, addressed to S. Flavian, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, and familiarly known as ‘the Tome of S. Leo,’ steer 
with much learning, devoutness, skill, and judgment, the middle 
and Catholic course between these opposing errors, and have 
ever since ranked very high amongst theological treatises ; 
albeit the Pope contrived to weave his dominant idea of the 
Divine privileges of his see into the web of a document in no 
wise concerned with that controversy ; an artifice wherein he 
had considerable experience, inasmuch as he had continuously 
done the same thing in every one of the frequent cases where 
his personal and official eminence had induced the bishops 
and clergy of the time to refer their manifold disputes to 
him for his advice, but which he was always careful to treat 
in his replies as the acts of subjects, humbly approaching a 
sovereign and infallible authority to learn its will. And the 
great depth and picty of his sermons, hardly below S. Augus- 
tine’s, should not be forgotten. 


2 Leon. Ep. xv. 
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The convocation of that assembly which is branded in 
ecclesiastical history as the ‘ Robber Synod’ of Ephesus sup- 
plies the next item of evidence against the Petrine claims ; 
for that gathering differs in one most important particular 
from nearly all the numerous heretical assemblies which 
formulated false doctrine. ‘They were, on the face of things, 
for the most part party gatherings, scarcely pretending to 
represent the whole Christian body, but taking care to collect 
the abettors of one particular school of opinion. But the 
Synod of Ephesus in 449 was intended to be an CEcumenical 
Council, to rank beside Nice, Constantinople, and that 
assembly which had already met at Ephesus in 431, and 
was attended by Papal legates. Consequently, all the cir- 
cumstances attending its convocation and proceedings, till 
the tumults began which wrecked its character, are germane 
to the present inquiry, as attesting the persistence of the 
earlier methods. 

The summons, then, was issued by the Emperor Theo- 
dosius II. bya circular letter to all the patriarchs and exarchs 
in the Eastern Empire, convening them to attend. Having 
no jurisdiction in the West, he could not himself do the like 
to the bishops there (though his colleague Valentinian III. 
joined in issuing the summons), but he sent an invitation to 
Pope Leo, desiring his attendance. This the Pope declined, 
unless the synod should be convened in some part of Italy, 
excusing himself on the double ground of serious preoccu- 
pation and the absence of any precedent for the attendance 
of a Pope, but promising to send his legates to represent 
him. If Leo had been less set upon reading the ‘ Privilege 
of Peter’ into everything, he might have reflected that the 
very facts that up to this time no Pope had possessed any 
voice whatever in determining the place where a General 
Council should assemble, or had even been asked to preside 
over such an assembly, were entirely inconsistent with either 
privilege or prescription on behalf of the See of Rome. 

The bold stand made at the Robber Synod by the three 
Roman legates in defence of the doctrine formulated by their 
superior in his famous Tome, and the shock which the murder 
of S. Flavian sent throughout the Christian world, did much 
to augment the position of Leo: and as S. Flavian, just be- 
fore his murder, had appealed to Leo and a true General 
Council, the Pope seized the opportunity of a visit of Valen- 
tinian III. to Rome, and urged the Western Emperor to 
demand from his Eastern colleague the convocation of a new 


council, which the Pope, as extant letters of Valentinian ITI. 
AA2 
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and the iapninan: Eudoxia and Placidia, aiatanlio written at 
his dictation, clearly show, intended first as an instrument 
for extending over the Eastern Church the same arbitrary 
powers w hich the edict of 445 had lodged in his hands as re- 
gardsthe West. For the conditions they propose are that the 
council should be summoned within the confines of Italy, that 
it should be under the presidency of the Pope, and should be 
conducted in such manner and form as should be prescribed 
by the Roman See.' But the letters do not seem to have 
been very amicably received in the East ; and an example of 
the most favourable view then held of the privileges of the 
Roman Chair is happily extant for us in an epistle from the 
famous Theodoret, Bishop of Cyrus, to Pope Leo, asking 
for his help against the enemies of Flavian, on the ground of 
his Primacy. ‘We hasten,’ he says, ‘to your Apostolic throne 
to obtain healing from you for the Church’s wounds, for in 
all respects the Primacy is your fit place’ (dca wavta yap bpiv 
TO mpwreve apporrer). If he had stopped short there, his 
testimony to the Petrine claims would have been invaluable ; 
but he immediately goes on to recount the grounds of Rome’s 
precedence, and they are in order as follows: It is the largest, 
most splendid, and most populous of cities, and the ruler of 
the world, which has even imposed its own name on all its 
subjects. It is eminent for the purity of its faith, as in the 
days of S. Paul, and even more so; and it possesses the 
tombs of Peter and Paul. ‘These,’ he says, ‘have made 
your throne most distinguished ; this is the apex of your good 
things.’ Not a word about the abiding privilege of Peter, 
Leo’s constant text: and yet, as the letter was written for the 
express purpose of conciliating the Pope’s goodwill, and was 
penned by a Byzantine Greek, it may safely be assumed that 
the writer went quite as far as he felt possible in the direction 
of respect and compliment, not to say flattery. Two other 
expressions of Theodoret’s views may be briefly cited here 
He states that S. Peter’s confession was the basis and 
foundation of the Church ;* and complaining to Flavian of 

* Epp. S. Leon. ed. Cacci: ari, ii. pp. 203-2 08. "Iva 6 pakapioraros 
émiokoros THs ‘Papaioy Toews, ® my iepoovyny Kara mdvrov 7 dpxarorns 
Taper xe, xe@pay Kal eUmopiav exetv mept TE THs wigTEWS Kat iepéov kpivew “se 
émuvevoat OUK npynodpny TO mpdbs THY ony npepor ee my epny airnow oike@oat’ 
iva Oo mpodex Geis i iepeds, vax bévrov €k maons TS oikoupevns Kal TOV Aourav 
icpewy evros THs *IraXlas, mavros mpoxpi“aros aroxwnO€ vros, eft vmapx7s Ty 
orpepoperny airiay meppovriurpevy Soxipacia diayvovs, e§oian tiv aropac 
iy 7 ”), Tmiotis Kai 6 THs aAndovs OevdrnTos oyos amatret.’ 

2 S. Leon, Ep. i. 530. ‘Odrot rov tpérepov mepipaveararoy améppvav 
Opsvov* otros tay ayabay Trav bperepwr 6 Kodopar,’ 

3 Epist. Ixxvii. 
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Constantinople about the ambition of the Patriarch of Alex- 
andria, the see of S. Mark, says that he pushes its claims 
every way, ‘though knowing perfectly that the great city 
of Antioch possesses the throne of mighty Peter, who was 
teacher of blessed Mark, and first and chief of the Apostolic 
choir.’ ! 

The Emperor Theodosius II. returned a formal refusal to 
the letters of Valentinian III. and the two Empresses about 
Easter 450, declaring his own adherence to the decrees of 
the Robber Synod. He died at the end of July that same 
year, and was succeeded by his sister Pulcheria, who married 
Marcian, and had him associated with her on the Imperial 
throne. The new sovereigns, who were orthodox, at once 
opened friendly communications with the Pope, as also did 
Anatolius, S. Flavian’s successor in the chair of Constan- 
tinople. But Leo, finding that their goodwill did not extend 
far enough for conceding all the points which he had en- 
deavoured to extort from Theodosius II., wrote to Marcian 
deprecating the assembling of the council at all, at any 
rate till a more convenient season, professedly on the ground 
that the ravages of war had so devastated the West that its 
bishops could not well leave their flocks at such a time.? 
However, no attention was paid to his desire, and Marcian 
issued in his own name and in that of Valentinian ITI. letters 
of summons to a General Council to be assembled at Nicza 
on September I, 451. Hefele, following Arendt, endeavours 
to evade the difficulty of this direct rejection of the Pope’s 
request by saying that the Emperor could not have got Leo’s 
letter in time, seeing that the summons was issued in May 
451, and Leo’s envoys did not leave Rome till early in June. 
Even if the dates here be allowed as proving the one point 
so raised, the real issue is untouched, because Marcian must 
have had the letters of Valentinian, Eudoxia, and Pulcheria 
to his predecessor, Theodosius II., in his possession as State 
papers, wherein Leo’s desire to have the council in Italy, if at 
all, was clearly expressed. And thus the Fourth General 
Council of Chalcedon stands out in history as not merely 
summoned, like its precursors, by Imperial, not by Papal, 
mandate, but as having been convened in direct opposition to 
the Pope’s express desire, without thereby losing its title to 
regularity and cecumenicity. 

Nevertheless Leo, seeing that there was no help for it, 
wrote both to Marcian and Pulcheria, complaining that his 
demand for either considerable delay or for an Italian council 


1 Epist. Ixxxvi. 2 S. Leon. Ep. Ixii. 
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had been disregarded, but pledging himself to send legates as 
his representatives, excusing himself from personally attend- 
ing, on the ground of much occupation.! 

To the Fathers of the Council itself, transferred to Chal- 
cedon instead of Niczea by Imperial orders, Leo wrote to 
much the same effect, saying that he had been invited to 
attend, but that the necessity of the time and precedents 
of the kind did not permit it. And though he does not ven- 
ture to say that the Emperor asked him to preside, he does 
tell the Council ‘to account that I am presiding over the 
Synod in the persons of these brethren, Paschasinus and 
Lucentius, bishops, Boniface and Basil, priests, who have been 
commissioned by the Apostolic See.’ ? 

To the legates themselves he gave peremptory instruc- 
tions :-— 

‘ You are not to suffer the regulations enacted by the holy Fathers 
to be violated by any rashness, upholding in all respects the dignity 
of Our person in your own, whom We have sent in Our place. And 
if any persons, relying on the splendour of their cities, should-attempt 
usurpation of any kind, you are to resist it with fitting steadfastness.’ ® 


The meaning of this direction is quite clear. It was aimed 
at Canon III. of Constantinople in 381, giving that see the 
next place of honour after Rome (though in strictness not 
bestowing any substantial power along with that rank), and 
so far repealing, or at least modifying, Canon VI. of Niczxa, 
which puts Alexandria second and Antioch third, and is the 
‘regulation’ implied by the Pope. There was nothing to be 
feared from the elder patriarchates, but Constantinople was a 
formidable rival, and accordingly it was the settled policy of 
Rome to affect to regard it as a mere pretender to the highest 
rank, and as still but a suffragan see, under the Metropolitan 
of Heraclea, in point of real dignity. . 

There was a special reason for endeavouring to depress 
Constantinople at this time, because a then recent (421) 
decree of Theodosius ITI. had wrested the province of Eastern 


1 Leon. Epp. lxxiii., Ixxiv., and Ixxv. Some texts of one of the two 
letters to Marcian contain a clause to the effect that Paschasinus of Lily- 
bzeum, the chief legate, should preside over the Council— Predictum 
Sratrem et cocpiscopum meum vice mea synodo debet presidere’—a demand 
in fullagreement with Leo’s views, but not undoubtedly authentic, as it is 
absent from other texts. However, Marcian had written to the Pope in 450 
about a Council to be held ‘ ¢e auctore,) cod adbevrodvros (S. Leon. Epp. 
i. 550)—words which may be so interpreted with a little pressure, but 
whose more obvious meaning is a courteous hint that his sanction was 
expected. 

* Leon. Ep. Ixxii. 





8 Baron. Anz. 451, cxxxix. 
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Illyricum from Rome and transferred it to Constantinople, 
thereby undoing the work of several Pontiffs, and that on the 
express ground that the new capital enjoyed all the preroga- 
tives of elder Rome;' while Boniface I. had resisted this decree, 
chiefly on the ground that Constantinople was not even third 
in rank amongst the Churches, being inferior to Alexandria 
and Antioch in virtue of the canons; and till this could be 
fully established, the Papal hold on Illyricum was at least 
precarious. 

But when the Council met, the eighteen Imperial Com- 
missioners, as representing the Emperor, took the first place in 
the assembly, while the Roman legates were allowed to take 
precedence of all the prelates assembled ; but Anatolius, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, was assigned the second place, 
according to the canon of 381 (against which proceeding the 
legates made no protest”), while those of Alexandria and 
Antioch were ranked third and fourth. 

But as Dioscorus, Patriarch of Alexandria, was the person 
chiefly accountable for the crimes of the Robber Synod, it 
was necessary to call him to account; and in the very first 
session the legate Paschasinus demanded that Dioscorus 
should be at once deprived of his seat and vote (mainly on 
the ground that he had held a synod without the permission 
of the Roman See, ‘a thing never done before, and not 
lawful :’ a sufficiently bold remark, in view of the General 
Council of Constantinople in 381), or else the Roman legates 
would quit the assembly, in accordance with their instruc- 
tions. No heed was paid to this threat, and the matter 
was gone into more regularly by the Imperial Commis- 
sioners, whom the Emperor’s mandate had entrusted with 
all matters of strict law and judicial inquiry which might arise 
in the Council, only that they were to follow the canons, not 
the civil law, in their decisions? The judicial examination 
resulted in what by English law would be called a ‘true bill’ 
against Dioscorus, who was then removed from his place and 
put on his trial, but his accusers were obliged to withdraw 
also from their places as judges, At the end of the ensuing 


1 “Non absque scientia viri reverentissimi sacrosanctz legis antistitis 
urbis Constantinopolitane (quae Rome veteris prarogativa Jatatur).’— 
Cod. Theodos. XVI. ii. 45. 

? Indeed, Paschasinus himself, when objecting to the order of pre- 
<edence observed at the Robber Synod, when Flavian was put fifth, 
said, ‘ We (the Roman legates) hold Anatolius to be first,’ which the 
Bishop of Cyzicus at once noted as proving their knowledge of the 
“Canons, z.e. those of 381, which the Roman Church affected to ignore. 
* Tillemont, AZém. xv. 646. 
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debate Pisslonbene culled: te: the finial canlielanation of 
Dioscorus, and this being acceded to, he skilfully worded it in 
the following terms :— 


‘Therefore Leo, the most holy Archbishop of Rome, doth by our 
mouths, and in behalf of the most holy Synod here present, and in 
union with the thrice blessed Apostle Peter, who is the rock and 
foundation of the Church Universal and the basis of the orthodox 
faith, declare that [Dioscorus] is deprived of the episcopal dignity 
and degraded from all sacerdotal rank and office.’ ! 


So far the game was even. The Pope and his legates had 
lost two points, in being forced to accept a summons to a 
General Council which he had endeavoured to prevent, and - 
in being refused permission to regulate the judicial manage- 
ment of the assembly. They had won two points, in that 
they received the actual ecclesiastical presidency, and had 
been suffered to word the condemnation of Dioscorus in terms 
which could readily be interpreted to mean anything which 
the legates might choose toread intothem. The real struggle 
now began. ‘The legates next called on the Council to accept 
the Tome of S. Leo absolutely, and on the express ground 
that, having been issued by the Universal Pope and representa- 
tive of S. Peter, it was binding on the whole Church in virtue 
of such publication. They had reason to hope for success 
herein; for in the second session the Fathers, led by 
Cecropius of Sebastopolis and Florentius of Sardes, had 
expressed by acclamation their fall assent and subscription 
to the Tome.’ 


But the Fathers of the Council were too shrewd to commit 
themselves formally in any such fashion. They accepted the 
Tome indeed, but not till ‘they had first carefully compared it 
with the decrees of the three previous General Councils and 
with the writings of the most eminent Greek divines, notably 
S. Cyril of Alexandria ; and finding it conformable thereto, 
ratified it as orthodox, and took care to state in their records 
how and why they had done so; in marked contrast to the 
manner in which S. Cyril’s own Letter to Nestorius had beer 
accepted without any debate by the Council of Ephesus. Thus 


* Hefele, Conciliengesch. xi. 191; also S. Leon. Zp. ad Episcop. Gall, 
Ixxxi. It is not unw orthy of mention that the legates attempted to include 
amongst the grounds for deposing Dioscorus that he had excommuni- 
cated ‘Pope Leo, but they could not secure the adoption of that count by 
the synod ; and nevertheless Pope Nicolas I., writing to the Emperor 
Michael, alleges that as the chief reason for his deposition, a perversion 
of the facts which Bellarmine has followed (De Auctorit. Conc. ii. 17). 

* Mansi, Conc. vi. 594. 
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Anatolius of Constantinople says: ‘The Letter of the holy 
Archbishop Leo agrees with the Nicene Creed, with that of 
Constantinople, and with what was done at the Council of 
Ephesus under the holy Cyril, when Nestorius was deposed. 
That is why I have assented to it, and I have willingly sub- 
scribed it. Maximus of Antioch says: ‘The Letter of the 
holy Archbishop Leo agrees with the Nicene exposition of 
faith, with that of Constantinople, and that of Ephesus, and 
I have subscribed it” And similarly, about 160 Bishops ex- 
pressed their assent in the like phrases; but what is most 
remarkable is, that the same admission was extracted from 
the Roman legates themselves, who stated by the voice of 
Paschasinus that the agreement of Leo’s belief with that of the 
previous General Councils was the one ground for receiving his 
letter, thus: ‘It is clear that the faith of Pope Leo is the same 
as that of the Fathers of Nicaea and Constantinople, and that 
there is no difference. That is the reason why the Pope's letter, 
which has restated this faith because of the heresy of Eutyches, 
has been received’ Not only so, but the Acts also tell us 
that many of the Bishops present, feeling somewhat doubtful 
as to the orthodoxy of certain phrases in the Tome, exacted 
minute explanations from the legates, and declined to give in 
their adhesion till they had been satisfied, after an adjournment 
of the Council for five days, to give time for quiet collation of 
Leo’s teaching with Cyril’s: a respite which they extended to 
seven days. What makes this point more curious is that the 
group which acted thus was chiefly composed of the prelates 
of that very diocese of Eastern Illyricum which was the bone 
of contention between Rome and Constantinople.' The 
legates lost far more by provoking this discussion than they 
had gained by their previous success, for they published to 
the world the fact that a Council (nay, each single member of 
the Council who chose, as ‘many there actually did choose) had 
a right to sit in judgment on the writings of a Pope, and to 
accord approval or disapproval to them, instead of accepting 
them humbly as the voice of the one Vicar of Christ. But a 


'Fleury, Hist. Eccl. vi. 4c0, 401. 

2 It is a favourite Ultramontane plea that the Council did, in fact, 
so accept the Tome, because of certain acclamations of ‘ Peter hath 
spoken by Leo,’ which were uttered as it was read. But, apart from the 
objection that shouts are not canons or decrees, the Fathers of the 
Council added further : ‘The Apostles thus taught, Cyril thus taught, 
Leo and Cyril have taught alike.’ And what is yet more to the point, in 
the eleventh session, after the Imperial Commissioners had given a 
decision which pleased the Bishops, these said : ‘God gives judgment 
through you’—(Mansi, Conc. vii. 289) ; words of weighty import in con- 
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yet severer check awaited them. The legates had not inter- 
fered when the Imperial Commissioners placed the Patriarch 
of Constantinople next to them at the outset of the Council, 
yet it was their intention to essay the repeal of Canon III. of 
Constantinople, which assigned him that rank, while the fact 
that the acts and minutes of the Council were allowed to run 
in the joint names of the Pope and of the Council itself gave 
them hopes of success. 

But in the fifteenth session Aétius, Archdeacon of Con- 
stantinople, proposed that the Council should settle finally 
the position and rights of that Church. The Roman legates 
at once took alarm, and declaring that they had no instructions 
from the Pope on the subject—which, as we have seen, was a 
little on this side of the truth—rose and left the Council. The 
abscnce, however, of five members from so large a body, 
even though now probably thinned by the departure of many 
Bishops, was less severely felt than they expected. Not 
one followed their example, or lent them his countenance ; 
and the famous Canon XXVIIL, reaffirming the secondary 
place of Constantinople, giving it, further, actual patriarchal 
jurisdiction, and declaring, what analytical comparison shows 
to be true, that the Roman primacy rests on no Divine charter 
or Petrine inheritance, but on a human grant from political 
reasons, was uzanimously enacted, without so much asa debate 
being raised upon it; though several Bishops who did not 
oppose it refrained from attaching their signatures. The 
exact terms merit fresh citation here :—‘ For the Fathers suit- 
ably bestowed precedency on the throne of Old Rome, 
because it was the Imperial city.’ Hereupon the legates re- 
turned to the Council, protested, demanded the revocation of 
the canon, and denounced it as a contempt of the Papal Chair 
and a violation of the Nicene canons; also alleging that it 
could not be the spontaneous expression of the Council’s 
opinion, but must have been extorted by force. The Council 


nexion with their ruling on Canon XXVIII. Another point may be men- 
tioned here. S. Gregory the Great, rebuking John the Faster for styling 
himself CEcumenical Bishop, wrote on the subject to the Patriarchs of 
Alexandria and Antioch: ‘ This name “ Universal” was offered during 
the Council of Chalcedon to the Pontiff of the Apostolic See... but 
no one of my predecessors ever consented to use so profane a title.’ 
These words have been taken to mean either that the Council itself 
offered the title, or recognized it when offered. In fact, the title ‘cumeni- 
cal Archbishop and Patriarch, was applied to Leo unofficially only, by 
some private Alexandrian petitioners against Dioscorus, who were 
probably acute enough to guess what language would best secure the aid 
of the Roman legates, the chief of whom, in one of his speeches, de- 
scribed the Pope as ‘ Archbishop of all the Churches.’ 
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declared, by acclamation, that it had voted freely, and re- 
affirmed the canon. Then the legates fell back on the alleged 
breach of canon law ; and the Commissioners directed the evi- 
dence to be adduced. Paschasinus produced a falsified copy 
of the Nicene canons, containing these words in the beginning 
of the sixth : ‘The Roman Church hath always held the pri- 
macy.’ The genuine Greek texts were produced in reply, and 
proved to have no such words (still found only in the Prisca 
Latin version); though even if they had been there, that 
would not have affected the canon in debate, which still left 
Rome the first place, and did but state the grounds on which 
she had obtained it. And no help could be secured from the 
only persons whose interests seemed really at stake, the 
Bishops of the patriarchates of Alexandria and Antioch, who 
exhibited no jealousy for the privileges of those ancient 
Churches, probably seeing the insincerity of the patronage 
offered them as clearly as moderns can now do, and having 
good reason to expect that, did they yield to the voice of 
the tempter, they would find the little finger of Rome thicker 
than the loins of Constantinople. And the matter was finally 
summed up by the Imperial Commissioners, who said, ‘Our 
interlocutory (SuadaXia) has been confirmed by the whole 
Council.’ 

The anger and indignation of Leo at this first serious 
defeat he had met in his hitherto triumphant career of aggres- 
sion against the liberties and rights of Christendom, and at 
the flat denial of his favourite thesis by the decision of so 
vast and powerful an assembly, can scarcely be exaggerated. 

It has been already mentioned! how he wrote to the Em- 
press Pulcheria, declaring that he had quashed the canon, as 
inherently void, because contravening what he chose to allege 
as the inviolable and irrefragable Nicene canons. His words 
in a similar letter to Anatolius of Constantinople are— 


‘Sancti illi et venerabiles Patres qui in urbe Nicena.... 
mansuras usque in finem mundi leges ecclesiasticorum canonum con- 
diderunt . . . . et si quid usquam aliter quam illi statuére praesumi- 
tur, sine cunctatione cassatur.’ ? 


But sufficient attention has not been drawn to his marked 
bad faith in the matter, of a piece with his conduct at all 
times when his schemes of aggression were involved. 

In the first place, he had himself boldly violated the fifth 
Nicene canon in receiving Celidonius of Besancon to commu- 


1 Church Quarterly Review, Jan. 1880, p. 515- 
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nion before his condemnation by his metropolitan had been 
duly heard on appeal, and before any restoration in his own 
province; and no sacredness can be claimed for the sixth 
canon which does not also belong to the fifth. And even the 
sixth alleges for itself no higher ground than ‘old customs,’ 
not Divine mandates.! 

Next, he could not be unacquainted with that letter of his 
predecessor Julius I. in reply to Danius, Flacillus, and others 
of the Antiochene clergy who had written to him, wherein that 
Pope states very clearly that the Council of Nica had ex- 
pressly provided for the possible future revision of the decrees 
of one Synod by another, and did not hold any to be final 
and irreversible. The crucial words are these :— 

‘Wherefore the Bishops who assembled in the great Synod at 
Niczea not without God’s counsel suffered that the decrees of that 
former Synod should be examined in another Synod, in order that 
they who were judges, having before their eyes a second future judg- 
ment, might make investigation with all carefulness, and those on 
whom judgment was passed might be persuaded that they had been 
condemned not by the hostility cf their former judges, but on grounds 
of justice.’ ? 

Thirdly, Leo had himself fully accepted, as his predeces- 
sors had done, and as his own legates also did on this occa- 
sion, the alterations made by the Council of Constantinople 
in the Nicene Creed—surely a matter of much graver im- 
port to Christendom and the Faith than a mere question of 
honorary precedence amongst sees—and had thus barred his 
own plea of Nicene irreformability. 

Fourthly, writing to the Fathers of Chalcedon themselves, 
and assenting to their decrees on doctrine, while withholding 
his assent from Canon XXVIII. he alleges that it had 
been enacted under duresse (ertortis assentationtbus),a false 
statement, which was either gratuitous on. his part or due to 
his being deceived by his legates, but which, at any rate,-he 
did not retract. 

Nevertheless, by asserting several times, as he does in his 
epistles, the lofty character and claims of Chalcedon in all 
matters of doctrine—the strongest passage is this, addressed 
to the Emperor Leo I, 


‘ 





. if you do not suffer the holy Synod of Chalcedon, which esta- 
blished the doctrine touching the Lord Christ’s Incarnation, to be 
assailed by any attempt at repeal ; because in that Council, assem- 


bled by the Holy Ghost, all things were so established by such full and 
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perfect definitions ‘hat nothing can be added or taken away from that 
enactment (regu/e), which was promulgated by Divine inspiration’ !— 


Leo in fact destroyed the plea for the divine character 
of the Roman primacy; for if that position be true, then 
Canon XXVIII. was not a mere ecclesiastical irregularity, 
but a doctrinal heresy, as denying what is now that which 
Leo tried to make it fourteen centuries sooner, the articulus 
stantis vel cadentis Ecclesie Romane, the Privilege of Peter 
divinely annexed to the Roman See. But if the Council 
were thus doctrinally orthodox, and spoke by the Holy 
Ghost, it either was not in error at all in enacting Canon 
XXVIII, or the error, if any, was not a doctrinal one; 
so that the primacy of the Pope is, on Leo the Great's 
showing, at best a mere question of history, on which error 
is trivial and unimportant, and in no sense touches the 
Faith. And it suffices here to say that though Anatolius of 
Constantinople, undoubtedly through pressure put upon him 
by Marcian and Pulcheria (who had vainly endeavoured to 
obtain the Pope’s consent to the new rule), wrote a very 
humble, but practically evasive, letter to Leo, excusing him- 
self from any active share in enacting Canon XXVIII. of 
Chalcedon—an excuse which was not trué—yet the canon 
itself remained unshaken by the Pope’s refusal to acknowledge 
it,? and has continued ever since to regulate the order of the 
sees in the Oriental Church, no protest having ever been 
raised by Alexandria or Antioch; while it is scarcely pre- 
mature to state here that Rome herself had formally and 
publicly to give in on the subject in that Synod of Constan- 
tinople in 859 which, rejected by the East, is counted by 
Rome, in whose interests and under whose influence it was 
held, as the Eighth General Council, znd whose twenty-first 
canon begins thus :-— 








‘We decree that none of the mighty ones of the world shall 
attempt to dishonour or attempt to remove from his own throne any 
of those who preside over the Patriarchal Sees, but to account them 


1 Leon. Ep. cxv. 

2 Baronius, indeed, alleges that Marcian revoked the Canon in an 
edict of 454, but Fleury (#7. £. xxviii. 54) and Tillemont (4/é. xv. 731) 
agree that the law in question did but carry out the intentions of the 
Council, by’ abolishing certain ‘ pragmatic sanctions,’ accorded by the 
State inconsistently with the ecclesiastical canons.. And Liberatus of 
Carthage, who was one of the envoys to the Roman Church in 535, states 
expressly in his treatise on the Nestorian and Eutychian controversies, 
that what was thus ‘established by the Council continues to the present 
day, under the patronage of the Emperors, and despite the resistance of 
Rome.’—(Breviar. de Causa Nestorii et Eutychetis, c. 13-) 
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worthy of all respect and reverence, especially the most holy Pope of 
Old Rome, and next the Patriarch of Constantinople, afterwards those 
of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem.’ 


These words, though followed immediately by language 
of servile deference to the Roman See, are in truth the formal 
refutation of Leo the Great’s one plea against Canon XXVIII. 
of Chalcedon, and, by thus retrospectively affirming that 
Canon, are the epitaph on the grave of the Petrine legend, 
which was dug by the Fourth GEcumenical Council. 

The distinguished personal character of Leo the Great, his 
fearless orthodoxy, the eminent and patriotic services he had 
twice done to the city of Rome, by averting the attack of 
Alaric and mitigating that of Genseric, and the absence of any 
self-seeking, even in his all-embracing and otherwise unscru- 


pulous ambition on behalf of his See and office, all tended . 


to make the system of which he was in a large measure the 
creator durable in the West and transmissible to his successors. 
And it may fairly be doubted, entirely as his claims cover 
logically the largest demands made subsequently by a Hilde- 
brand or an Innocent III., whether he really saw the full 
meaning of his own statements and policy, or how readily 
the office of supreme guardian and interpreter of the Church’s 
faith, laws, and ordinances, which he arrogated to himself, 
might glide, as it did glide, into an imperial autocracy, refus- 
ing to be bound by the laws it imposed on all others, ceasing 
to be the first servant of the law, and claiming to be its 
master, in the terms of those words of Innocent III., em- 
bodied in the Canon Law : ‘ Secundum plenitudinem potestatis 
de jure possumus supra jus dispensare.’! 

The weapon which Leo had forged against the liberties of 
the Gallican Churches was not long suffered to lie idle. 
Hilarus, his immediate successor in the Papal Chair, who had 
been his archdeacon, legate, and trusted pupil, wrote to Leon- 
tius, Archbishop of Arles, in November 462, after a previous 
letter in January, which had signified his own election as Pope, 
complaining that no acknowledgment of its receipt had been 
sent, and declaring that as it was necessary that the discipline of 
the Church should be uniform everywhere, it was the duty of 
Leontius to take measures for that end, and to send a compe- 
tent envoy to Rome, that the Pope might question him on all 
such matters as needed amendment, and send his directions 
accordingly.2, He followed up this with a third letter in De- 
cember 462, addressed to Leontius and the Bishops of the 


1 Decret. Greg. IV., 8. iv. ? Baronius, Avm., 462, §§ 3, 4. 
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provinces of Vienne, Lyons, Narbonne and the Pennine Alps, 
directing them to hold a Synod every year for the purpose of 
enforcing Roman discipline (precepta Apostolica), and of refer- 
ring to the decision of the Papal Chair all the graver questions 
which might arise.! This is a very remarkable fact in eccle- 
siastical history, as showing the steady persistence with which 
the Popes held to the policy vainly attempted by Victor I. 
in the second century: that of making even the local usages 
of Rome binding in detail on all Churches. It is true that the 
scheme was never fully carried out, since even now the Triden- 
tine Canons do not by any means all run in France ; but it 
was never lost sight of, and remains the ideal theory of Ultra- 
montanism to the present day. But even when thus acting, 
Hilarus made one slip by admitting the civil origin of the 
vast authority he claimed to wield: and this in a letter con- 
sequent on a dispute as to jurisdiction between Leontius of 
Arles and Mamertus of Vienne, wherein he says :-— 


‘Nothing in the way of authority which has been conferred on 
our brother Leontius by my predecessor of holy memory can be 
abrogated ; . . . because you are to know that it has been decreed 
by the law of Christian princes [7.e, the edict of Valentinian III.] 
that whatever the Pontiff of the Apostolic See has: pronounced upon 
his own investigation to be done by the Churches and their rulers, for 
the peace of all the Lord’s priests and the observance of discipline, 
in the removal of confusion, is to be reverently received and steadily 
complied with ; nor can anything which is supported by ecclesiastical 
and royal ordinance be uprooted.’ ? 


This claim amounts to no less than the right of abrogating 
all local canons, and of reducing all synods short of General 
Councils to mere consultative assemblies, entitled to do no 
more than merely report to Rome the information they had 
collected, but betrays its weakness in the very act of alleging 
its original Erastian warrant. 

Another incident of this same Pope’s reign serves to 
illustrate clearly a different form of encroachment, showing 
at once consciousness of its illegality on the part of those 
affected by it, and the difficulty of effectual resistance, even 
at that comparatively early date, on the part of feeble and 
disorganized local Churches against the most powerful and 
highly organized See in the world. Two difficulties had 
almost simultaneously risen in the Spanish Church. The 
Bishop of Calahorra, a suffragan of the Archbishop of Tarra- 
gona, had assumed metropolitical rights, and even ordained 


1 Baronius, Amm., 462, § 9. 2 bid. 464, § 7. 
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Sihnee-t to ee sees in Ale “need without the 
knowledge or consent of his superior; and the Provincial 
Synod of Barcelona had translated to that See, with the full 
assent of its clergy and laity, one Irenzus, a bishop of the 
province, whom the previous Bishop of Barcelona had from 
his deathbed recommended for the post. Some doubts being 
felt as to the compatibility of this proceeding with Canon XV. 
of Nicza, the matter, by the advice of the civil governor, a 
personal friend of the Pope, was referred to Rome for decision, 
at the same time that the action taken against the encroaching 
Bishop of Calahorra was also notified. Ascanius of Tarragona, 
and all the other bishops of that province, wrote to the Pope, 
beginning thus :— 

‘ Although there be no obligatory ecclesiastical discipline [binding 
us to refer this matter], yet in point of fact we felt that we ought to 
apply to that privilege of your See, in right whereof the single 
preaching of blessed Peter shone forth to enlighten all throughout 
the world, when he had received the keys of the kingdom after the 
resurrection of the Saviour; and the primacy (friénczpatus) of His 

vicar is so eminent that it should be feared and loved by all ; there- 
fore we, firstly doing homage in your person to God, Whom you serve 
blamelessly, have recourse to the faith proc laimed by the Apostolic 
voice, seeking an answer from that quarter whence no directions are 
given erroneously or hastily, but all with true pontifical deliberation.’ 


It is to be remembered, however, that in this letter the 
Pope was simply asked to approve something which had been 
already decided on and carried out by the local authority 
with sufficient precedents, and (as Tillemont remarks) that no 
promise of revoking such action in the event of Papal disap- 
proval occurs. Hilarus, perhaps thinking such independence 
in action of dangerous omen, but imperfectly compensated 
by the complimentary terms of the synodical letter, decided 
the two causes inversely as regards their merits, as they 
appear to a dispassionate reader now. He revoked the 
translation of Irenzus in terms of severe rebuke to the 
Metropolitan and Synod of Tarragona, but entirely condoned 
the numerous offences of Silvanus of Calahorra, even con- 
firming, in defiance of all precedent, his irregular consecra- 
tions and intrusions of bishops, on the plea of the calamities 
of the times, and of avoiding the appearance of harshness 
(words which Tillemont glosses as meaning that Silvanus was 
too powerful to be safely meddled with); albeit the devia- 
tion from the canons in the former case is at most a very 
doubtful point of ecclesiastical law, whereas Silvanus had 
openly violated numerous enactments of councils, and un- 
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questionably incurred the penalty of deposition. It is true 
that the Pope went through the form of holding a Synod at 
Rome, which formulated these decrees; but no purely local 
Roman councils had ever so much as the shadow of independ- 
ence, being mere courts of Papal registration. There is no 
record of the manner in which these decisions were received 
in Spain; but they are themselves a sufficiently incisive 
comment on the good faith of the Popes as custodians and 
administrators of the conciliar laws of the Church, and on 
the wisdom of the synodical epistle cited above. 

Under Pope Simplicius, the successor of Hilarus, who sat 
from 468 to 483—an eventful period, which saw the downfall 
of the Western Empire—some further slight advances were 
made in pushing the Papal claims to universal jurisdiction, at 
any rate in the West: the most noteworthy instances being an 
intrusion on the metropolitan rights of the Bishop of Ravenna 
(whose province lay outside of those suburbicarian regions 
within which alone the Popes had up to that time exercised 
direct authority), and the appointment of a permanent legate 
in Spain. Simplicius made some attempts also to interfere 
in Eastern affairs; but the anarchy which prevailed, both in 
Church and State, especially during the recrudescence of 
Monophysitism in Egypt, made all effort in this direction use- 
tess ; and it was reserved for his successor, Felix III., to renew 
the struggle under somewhat more favourable conditions. 

The Emperor Zeno, acting, as it would seem, with the 
advice of Acacius, Patriarch of Constantinople, a learned 
and able prelate-courtier and man of the world, issued in 
482, shortly before the death of Pope Simplicius, the famous 
document known as the Hevnoticon, or ‘Act of Union,’ in 
order to allay those renevred quarrels between the Nestorian 
remnant, the Eutychians, and the Catholics, which had broken 
out afresh after the Council of Chalcedon. In itself more 
than patient of an orthodox interpretation, and honestly 
intended to bring about the peace of Christendom, the 
Henoticon was yet of a wholly lay and civil nature, and con- 
tained words which at least seemed to cast a slight on the 
decrees of Chalcedon; and while citing with approval the 
Twelve Anathemas of S. Cyril of Alexandria against Nes- 
torius, which had become in a sense the text-book of the 
Eutychians, it passed over in entire silence the Tome of 
S. Leo, the arsenal of their adversaries. For these reasons 
the Henoticon was exceedingly unpopular at Rome, and the 
fact that two leaders of the heterodox party—Peter Mongus 
and Peter the Fuller, titular patriarchs of Alexandria and 
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Antioch—had signed it, however dishonestly (for it was ab; 
horred by the Eutychians generally), and were thereupon 
upheld by Acacius of Constantinople (who had previously 
been their principal opponent and denouncer) against the 
rival Catholic claimants of those two great Sees (notably 
John Talaia of Alexandria, whose deposition had been pro- 
cured because he had refused to notify his election to Con- 
stantinople, though doing so to Rome), increased the feeling 
of irritation. Talaia appealed in person to Pope Simplicius, 
who sided strongly with him, and he carried on that appeal 
before the next Pope, Felix III. That Pontiff cited Acacius 
to appear before him at Rome, to stand his trial at the Papal 
tribunal, in virtue of the power to bind and loose conferred on 
the Apostle Peter and his successors ; and at the same time 
issued a monition to the Emperor Zeno to compel the 
attendance of Acacius ‘before the Apostle Peter and his 
episcopal brethren,’ ! 

This was a new departure, a bold attempt to extend the 
power of Rome over the entire East, for three out of the 
four Oriental patriarchates were directly concerned in the con- 
troversy, as the fourth became a little later; and one special 
motive was unquestionably to effect a practical repeal of that 
Canon XXVIII. of Chalcedon, which Leo the Great had pre- 
tended to quash, but which remained the undoubted law of 
Eastern Christendom, and gave Constantinople equal privi- 
leges with Rome. The submission of Acacius to the citation 
would have been a confession of inferiority and subordination, 
and was therefore a stake well worth playing for. But before 
the Papal legates, Vitalis and Misenus, left Rome with the 
citation and monition, envoys from Cyril, archimandrite of the 
Accemeti, one of the enemies of Acacius at Constantinople, 
reached the Pope with fresh accusations against the Patri- 
arch. These appeared of such importance that Felix delayed 
the action of the legates, directing them to confer directly 
with Cyril before delivering their credentials and other 
papers. This delay gave the Court timely warning, and the 
legates were arrested on their arrival at Abydos, and their 
papers seized. Cowed by their imprisonment, and worked 
on by the Patriarch, the legates consented to hold public 
communion with him, with the legate of Peter Mongus, and 
with the other supporters of the Henoticon; and on the 
news reaching Rome, the Pope convened a synod there of 
sixty-seven bishops, in which they were degraded and ex- 
communicated, and the sentence was extended to Acacius 


1 Hardouin, Conc. ii. 829-831. 
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himself, on the ground of that supreme Papal authority 
alleged to be acknowledged by the spurious prefix to the 
Sixth Canon of Nicza, as glossing the Petrine charter of 
S. Matt. xvi. 18, which is also named in the decree. 
Excommunications of great prelates were no novelties in 
ecclesiastical history, as the case of S. Athanasius, to cite no 
more, amply proves. But there are peculiarities in this sen- 
tence on Acacius which stamp it as diverse from all preceding 
ones, and as the most daring attempt yet made at innovation 
on the canon and statute law of the Church Catholic. Asa 
rule, what had been meant hitherto by an excommunication of 
this kind was merely suspension of intercommunion. Bishop 
A, in issuing such a sentence in respect of Bishop B, did but 
notify publicly the fact that, until B had cleared himself of 
some charge by disproof or retractation, A could not hold 
communion with him or his adherents. That is to say, it 
was a protest, and a disclaimer of complicity, but little more. 
Contrariwise, the decree which Felix III. pronounced against 
Acacius declared him finally degraded from all sacerdotal 
and ministerial functions, and cut off for ever from the com- 
munion of the faithful.! In the next place, the trial of a 
Patriarch by any tribunal short of a General Council, such as 
had condemned Nestorius and Dioscorus, was a casus omissus 
in the ecclesiastical procedure of the time: just as modern 
English ecclesiastical law provides no means for trying a 
criminous archbishop. But Felix appears to have launched 
this sentence on his own single responsibility, as though he 
had been empowered to do so in virtue of some acknowledged 
canon or, at any rate, some universally received custom. It 
is a moot point whether Acacius was condemned in the 
synod which deposed the two legates, and the evidence is 
rather against it, as may be seen in Hefele’s attempt to prove 
the contrary. It is as follows: (1) The Pope alone signed 
the letter announcing the decree of deposition; (2) the 
Greeks made this a ground of objection, as showing that no 
synod had concurred ; (3) Pope Gelasius, in replying to this 
objection, instead of alleging that a synod did unite in the 
condemnation, declares that the Pope had full power of 
acting alone in the matter (Gelas. Ep. ad Episcop. Dardan.). 
On the other side are the pleas that it was usual for the Pope 
to sign alone, and that the Greek objection was either that 
the Roman synod was not a General Council, or that, having 
been summoned for a different purpose—that of trying the 
peccant legates—it was not competent to enter on such a 
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wholly different matter as the trial of the second Bishop of 
Christendom.' Hefele does not mention the one fatal ob- 
jection, that the acknowledged canon law of the time never 
contemplated the trial of any bishop save in his own province, 
and by his own comprovincials, so that the interference of a 
wholly foreign synod, convened under a foreign prelate, 
however exalted in rank, had no judiciary status whatever. 
And further, the Pope acted on this occasion as a judge of 
first instance, not even failing back on his alleged right to 
hear all appeals, for no suit against Acacius had been insti- 
tuted in the East, and there was thus no judge or judgment 
to appeal from. This objection was actually raised at Rome 
itself by some Orientals who were present when the sentence 
was promulged, and the reply they received was that in an 
Italian council the Pope was supreme, and that, as General 
Visitor of all Churches, he was entitled to decree all such 
sentences in his own name and on his own authority.? There 
had been a precedent, indeed, for the action of the Roman 
synod, assuming it to have had a share in the proceeding, 
but not a very helpful one. It was the condemnation of 
S. Chrysostom by Theophilus of Alexandria and an Egyptian 
council, to which the Saint refused to give heed, on the 
express ground that, being outside his province, they had no 
right to try him ;* and he appealed from their sentence to a 
General Council, in which he was upheld by Pope Innocent L., 
who did not attempt to decide the matter by his own sole 
prerogative. Felix entrusted the formal documents of de- 
position to a secret envoy named Tutus, a Roman priest, 
who procured a monk to fasten the decree to the Patriarch’s 
vestment at the gates of the Cathedral. A riot ensued, in 
which some monks seem to have been killed by the Patriarch’s 
friends, but he himself took no notice. of their share in the 
transaction, addressing himself to Tutus alone, whom he 
induced, it is said by bribery, to communicate publicly with 
him, and thus a second time to discredit a Roman legation. 
As to the sentence itself, so far from regarding it and making 
any submission, he excommunicated and anathematized the 
Pope in turn, and expunged his name from the diptychs of 
the Church, an act in which he had the support and sympathy 
of almost every Oriental prelate, including even Andrew of 
Thessalonica, Papal vicar for Eastern Illyricum, and thus 
began a schism which lasted thirty-five years. Acacius died 
in 489, and was succeeded in the chair of CP. by Fravitta, 
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whose election was acceptable to the Pope, and who, indeed, 
seemed to justify that opinion by writing a complimentary 
letter to him as the representative of S. Peter’s faith and 
primacy, and begging to be received into communion with him. 
But when Felix learnt that Fravitta had no intention of 
recognizing the validity of the Papal sentence on Acacius by 
striking that prelate’s name cut of the diptychs, he refused the 
proftered reconciliation. Fravitta died in less than four months 
from his elevation, and was succeeded by Euphemius, a man 
of unquestioned and zealous orthodoxy, who went so far in 
his overtures for peace with Rome as to erase the name of 
Peter Mongus from the diptychs, and to replace that of 
Felix. But the Pope preferred to continue the schism, by 
insisting on the erasure of the name of Acacius as excom- 
municate, and of Fravitta as not having been acknowledged 
by Rome, though there was no pretence of any doctrinal error 
on the part of Euphemius ; and as this concession could not 
be made without yielding the whole matter in dispute, and 
acknowledging the Papal right to override all ecclesiastical 
law, nothing could be done, and Felix died as he had lived— 
the responsible author of the first great schism in the Catholic 
body ; nominally as the champion of orthodox belief, but 
really as endeavouring to establish practically that monarchy 
over the Church Universal which had been theoretically 
sketched out by his predecessors Innocent and Leo. 

The next successor of Felix III. in the Roman Chair, 
Gelasius I. (A.D. 492), took yet another step forward in the 
path of aggression, which had now become the normal course 
of every Pope, by sending no letters to the Patriarch of 
Constantinople announcing his accession to the Papacy, though 
such had been up to that time the unbroken usage. Gelasius 
declared, in reply to the remonstrances of Euphemius, who 
told him plainly that the name of Acacius could not be 
erased, that although all other Churches were bound in duty 
to send such missives to Rome, there was no reciprocal neces- 
sity in the matter, but it was merely a mark of Papal grace 
and favour to such prelates as deserved it by loyal commu- 
nion with the Roman See, amongst whom Euphemius could 
not be reckoned until he abandoned the cause of Acacius, 
who, though confessedly no heretic himself, had become in- 
fected by communicating with such as were unquestionably 
heretical ; no account being taken by the Pope of the fact 
that a formal abjuration of the heresies in question had pre- 
ceded the act of communion.' 

1 Baron. Ana, 492, §§ 10-25. 
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In the following year Gelasius, availing himself of an 
embassy sent to the Emperor by Theodoric the Ostrogoth, 
King of Italy, despatched an encyclical letter to the Oriental 
bishops, and another letter to the Emperor singly, defending 
his action in the matter of Acacius from the constitutional 
objections raised by the Greeks against its legality. His reply 
is, first, that he had merely executed the decrees of Chalcedon 
against the Eutychians and all their supporters, an act which 
lay within the competency of every Christian bishop. Next, 
in meeting the objection that Peter Mongus had publicly 
renounced the Eutychian heresy before being received into 
communion by Acacius, and was therefore not legally and 
openly a heretic, whatever he might be secretly, he answers 
(in contradiction to his earlier plea) that Mongus, having been 
bound by the sentence of S. Peter, could not be loosed by any 
lesser authority ; and as no sentence of absolution from Rome 
had preceded his reception to communion, that act was wholly 
invalid. And thirdly, he boldly challenges the count that Felix 
and himself had violated the canons, by alleging that the 
Greeks had no right to appeal to any canons whatever, having 
themselves violated all canon law by the mere fact of refusing 
obedience to the Primatial See, to which appeals lay open 
from all Christendom by canon law, whereas no appeal from it 
was recognized, for though it had a right to judge all, it could 
be judged by none, nor could any sentence it had once pro- 
nounced be set aside by any authority, but must simply be 
obeyed.! 

The fact that the Pope nowhere ventures to name the 
canons which invested his See with these unbounded powers 
shows that he was simply trading on the possible ignorance and 
certain weakness of many of those whom he addressed: for 
nothing is more indisputable than that no scrap or shred of 
evidence in support of such claims can be produced from the 
acts and canons of any early council whatever; and what he 
meant by canons was no more than the et parte comments 
of his predecessors in the Papal Chair on Canon VI. of 
Nicza, and the er parte claims and declarations based on 
those comments. This comes out very clearly in a yet more 
startling document, the synodical letter he addressed to the 
bishops of Eastern Illyricum, who had shown some inclina- 
tion to side with Constantinople in the dispute. He procured 
a declaration of Papal right from a Roman synod of seventy 
bishops, alleging the charter of S. Matt. xvi. 18 as the sole 
ground of the Roman Primacy, apart from any synodical law 
1 Baron. Ann. 493, §§ 13, 14. 
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or constitution whatever, and recognizing only Alexandria 
and Antioch as Patriarchal Sees, because both connected, 
indirectly and directly, with the Apostle Peter.' 

On this followed the epistle to the Illyrians, whose most 
salient propositions, separated from the charges against 
Acacius, set forth at much length, are these : (1) That the Popes 
has a right, as Universal Bishop, to try all cases of heresy by 
himseif, without the aid or intervention of any council what- 
ever; (2) that the Holy See has power to revise and reverse 
all ecclesiastical sentences, to sit in final judgment on all 
Churches, and cannot have its decisions called in question by 
anyone ; (3) that it has the power of reversing all conciliar de- 
cisions ; (4) that synods have no further use than that of giving 
greater publicity to sentences which in fact rested on Papal 
authority alone, itself having no limitation in its discretion 
in executing the laws of the Church; (5) that the Roman 
Primacy is divine, and antecedent to all ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion ; (6) nay, superior to it, in that no canons or conciliar 
decrees whatever can narrow that original jurisdiction, nor 
are so much as valid for any purpose affecting the rights of 
the Roman See, unless with its express or implied sanction ; 
(7) that no power, secular or conciliar, can confer any rank in 
the Church, unless such as is acknowledged by the Pope, so 
that the decrees of Constantinople and Chalcedon, erecting 
the former city into a Patriarchate, were null and void, and 
it remained in right a mere suffraganate of the Exarch of 
Heraclea ; (8) that the Pope may use any means he pleases 
for the suppression of any assumption of spiritual character in 
derogation of the Holy See, if the ordinary tribunals should 
prove insufficient for the purpose.? 

Such was the position taken up by a Pope at the close of 
the fifth century, and it is clear that even the Vatican decrees 
themselves add almost nothing to so vast and wide-reaching 
a programme, in which the most daring assertion takes the 
place of proof, evidently regarded as entirely superfluous. 
Gregory VII. and Innocent III. did nothing to enlarge these 
claims—save in the one particular that Gelasius admitted the 
duty of bishops to obey the Crown in temporal matters—and 
did but translate them as far as possible into practical action. 
But any intelligent student of history will need no further 
proof of their untenability than the broad fact that it needed 
six more centuries of incessant struggle to bring them to bear 
even in the West, while their failure to affect the East has con- 
tinued to the present day. 


*-Baron. Ann. 494, §§ 20, 21. ? Hardouin, Conc. ii. 905-916. 
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ArT. VI—Dr. ALLON ON CONGREGATIONALISM. 


Congregationalism, By HENRY ALLON, D.D. (London, 
1881.) 


Dr. ALLON’S essay is chiefly interesting as a fresh illustration 
of the remarkable change of front which has been executed 
by the modern Independents. It was originally composed to 
serve as the address from the chair of the Congregational 
Union, as a kind of er cathedré syllabus at its annual gathering 
in May,1881. It was much too long to be read in its entirety 
on that occasion, and the portions which were omitted in 
delivery are now added in print. Its length appears to be 
due to its literary form rather than to its contents, to its 
manner rather than its matter. The author is a somewhat 
gushing and wordy writer, and his address has the tone of an 
after-dinner eulogy upon ‘our noble selves’ delivered before 
the members of a mutual admiration society. It is not void 
of other and better qualities, but the ceaseless stream of 
laudatory and optimist talk, upon which these sparse better 
things are floating, is wearisome reading. An ‘attempt to 
estimate Congregationalism as it is,’ as Dr. Allon calls his 
essay, ought to contain more dry facts and figures, such, for 
instance, as the useful information that thirty per cent. of the 
income of its ‘ Irish Evangelical Society’ has been swallowed 
up by its working expenses. 

Dr. Allon says to the Independent ministers and con- 
gregations of England and Wales :— 


‘In these closing years of the nineteenth century we find our- 
selves an important factor of the aggregate ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions which collectively constitute the Visible Church of Christ. 
Three great ecclesiastical types generically divide Christendom— 
Episcopacy, or government by diocesan bishops ; Presbytertanism, or 
government by a synod of co-ordinate and co-equal elders ; and 
Congregationalism, or self-government by the individual congregation.” 


As he excludes Papacy, or government by a single infallible 
autocrat, from any place or part in ‘Christendom, we may 
conceive that in this one point at least Dr. Allon holds fast 
to the traditions of the fathers of Independency. It was 
the positive aim of each successive Puritan sect to found, or 
rather to refound, the Visible Church of Christ, perfect in 
doctrine, discipline, and membership ; and it was one of the 
principles common to all. the Puritan sect-founders that all 
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the Latin Churches were beyond controversy anti-Christian. 
Hence each new sect which was successively developed out 
of the Puritan germ had a negative as well as a positive aim : 
it had to cast away certain remaining elements of ‘ Popery’ 
which the sect immediately preceding it in the Puritanical 
evolution had retained. The Independent saw Popery in 
Presbyterianism, the Baptist saw Popery in Independency, 
the Quaker saw Popery in Independency, and the Muggle- 
tonian saw Popery in Quakerism. The complete negative 
ideal, the consummated ‘dissidence of dissent,’ was only 
reached by the Adamite, who stripped himself of everything. 
The Chairman of the Congregational Union, by his wholesale 
excommunication of all the Churches of the Roman obe- 
dience, although he concedes the Christianity of individual 
Papists, shows that he holds fast this part of the original Inde- 
pendent deposit of Barrowe and Greenwood. But when Dr. 
Allon uses such a word as ‘ Christendom,’ when he includes 
Episcopacy and Presbyterianism in ‘the Visible Church of 
Christ, he shows that he has cast away another part of the 
original Independent traditions. The founders of Inde- 
pendency or Congregationalism believed that there was no 
‘Christendom.’ If they had believed that there was a visible 
kingdom of Christ upon earth, a Catholic Church, there 
could never have been any Independent sects, any Congre- 
gational Union.! They were not ‘ Nonconformists,’ as the 
modern Dissenters have so absurdly called themselves, and 
as Churchmen have politely but unhistorically called them 
since 1862, the bicentenary of 1662; they were Separatists. 
They did not quarrel merely with the form of the actual and 
existing Church, as Baxter and Philip Henry did; they did 
not urge its reformation. They were Separatists : their quarrel 
was with the very substance of the actual and existing Church : 
it could not be reformed, it was a part of the anti-Christian 


1 A Confession or Protestation of the Faith of Certain Christians in 
England, holding it necessary to observe and keep all Christ's true sub- 
stantial Ordinances for His Church Visible and Political (1616, with a 
petition to James J. for Toleration), says, under Art. VI., ‘ Of a Catholic 
or Universal Church Politic:’ ‘ No such Church, say we, is found io the 
New Testament.’ John Robinson, the famous second founder of Con- 
gregationalism, three years later (1619), in his Apologia justa guorundant 
Christianorum, aque contumeliose ac communiter dictorum Brownistarum 
ac Barrowistarum, republished by Robinson in an English translation in 
1625, states that ‘the “ Catholic” Church neither is nor can be called 
“Visible.”’ The use of the term ‘Independent’ is generally traced to 
the passage in which Robinson elaborates this hypothesis of the non- 
existence of a Christendom, but the word had been applied to the same 
use in 1611 by the Brownist Henry Jacob. 
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Babylon ; a true Christian must come out of it. Hence, to use 
their own phrase, the Independents or Separatists ‘gathered 
Churches’ out of the actual Church; whereas the Noncon- 
formists sought merely to protestantize, puritanize, or presby- 
terianize,the existing National Church and parochial Churches. 
The distinction was clearly recognized in the end of the 
sixteenth and in the seventeenth centuries, and the earliest 
Independent literature is quite as full of bitterness against 
Nonconformity as it is against Conformity. The Noncon- 
formists asserted that their ‘way’ was the true via media 
between the two ungodly extremes of Conformity and Sepa- 
ratism. The modern Independents are the heirs of the 
Separatists and not of the Nonconformists. The original 
Independents did not claim to be merely a part of Christen- 
dom ; they claimed to be Christendom. When Greenwood, 
one of Dr. Allon’s heroes, was cited before the Bishop of 
London’s commissioners, they asked him ‘if he were a 
minister?’ He replied, ‘I was one according to your orders ; 
I degraded myself, through God's mercy, by repentance.’ 
When he was asked, ‘What say you of the Church of 
England—is it a true established Church of God?’ he an- 
swered : ‘The whole commonwealth is not a Church” The 
‘Episcopal inquisitors’ did not believe that any common- 
wealth as such could be a Church: so they asked him, ‘Is not 
the whole land as now ordered (that is, on the basis of the 
baptism of every parishioner) a true Church?’ ‘No,’ said 
Greenwood. ‘ Do you know any true established Church in 
the land?’ asked the commissioners. ‘If I did,’ replied the 
Independent, ‘ I would not accuse it unto you.’ 

The fundamental difference between the Church and the 
Independent sects, in spite of all superficial changes, remains 
the same, and the basis upon which Dr. Allon stands is as 
narrow and intolerant as that upon which Brown, Barrowe, 
and Greenwood stood. The hypothesis of Congregationalism 
starts with the wholesale excommunication of Christendom. 
It assumes that the entire parish, although every member of 
it be baptized, is not a Church or congregation; it assumes 
that the entirety of: baptized persons in this or that nation 
does not constitute a National Church. Dr. Allon is full of 
pity for the misery of the ‘ Episcopalian,’ whose ‘ assumptions 
compel him to excommunicate so large a portion of the 
highest spiritual life of Christendom,’ But the assumptions 
of the Congregationalist compel him to excommunicate whole 
parishes, whole dioceses, whole National Churches, the whole 
of Christendom. If he does not excommunicate these, he is 
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illogical. Dr. Allon says that ‘there is no principle, injunc- 
tion, or precedent of the New Testament which demands any 
specific form of Church government,’ and that Congrega- 
tionalism is consequently as valid and legitimate as Presby- 
terianism or Episcopacy. It is hardly necessary to say that 
if Robert Brown, John Greenwood, or John Robinson had 
held this as the ‘only rational inference,’ as their ‘cardinal 
‘principle,’ they could never have founded Congregational 
sects outside the existing Church. If they could have sub- 
scribed Dr. Allon’s formula, ‘ Because we are Congregationalists 
we are of necessity Catholics,’ they would never have ‘ gathered 
churches’ out of the Church. Imagine the Elizabethan 
Brownists saying to Archbishop Whitgift, as Dr. Allon says 
to Archbishop Tait, ‘We must concede to all others the 
prerogatives that we claim.’ They would have regarded such 
a concession as treason against Christ. They did not look on 
Independency as merely the preferable type of ‘those great 
ecclesiastical types which generically divide Christendom.’ 
If they had done so, they would have remained in the 
actual Church, and would have directed their efforts to the 
more thorough Congregationalizing of the existing parochial 
Churches. ‘Every congregation of Christ,’ said Greenwood 
at his examination, ‘ ought to be governed by that presbytery 
which Christ appointed—a pastor, a teacher, and an elder.’ 
But he held that the baptized and communicating entirety 
of the faithful in an English parish was not in any sense 
a ‘congregation of Christ,’ nor capable of becoming one. 
Baptism was given in the Church to the children of those 
who were not Christians, who were not God’s elect, who 
were not in the Covenant. Baptism as administered by the 
Catholic Church rests upon the broad and world-wide basis 
of the Incarnation ; it implies that the Head of the Church 
is a Second Adam, a new father of entire humanity. Baptism 
as administered by the Puritan sects rests upon the narrow 
and exclusive basis of an exceptional election or an indi- 
vidual conversion ; it implies that the Head of the Church is 
a second Abraham rather than a second Adam. 


‘The people of the Church of England,’ said Henry Barrowe, 
* be rather of the refuse, common pebble, chalk-stones, which cannot 
-be used to any sound and sure building, even all the profane and 
wicked of the land, atheists, papists, anabaptists, and heretics of all 
sorts, gluttons, rioters, blasphemers, perjurers, witches, conjurers, 
&c. &c. All without exception, or respect of person, are received 
into and nourished in the bosom of this Church with the Word and 
Sacraments. None are here refused, none kept out. This Church 
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(as the prophet saith) openeth her knees to every passenger. Her 
Baptism is “ adulterate.” Not denying baptism to the seed even of 
whores and witches, she receiveth them all into her covenant. This 
is their communion of saints, their holy fellowship. Thus are they 
bound and enchained together in open sacrilege, idolatry, impiety, 
even all estates, prince, priests, and people. ... All are received 
into the Church, all made members of Christ.’ 


It is fast becoming clear to educated modern Independents 
that the charge against the Church of England, which is re- 
peated hundredfold in the early literature of Independency, 
was substantially the same as that which the Pharisees brought 
against the Founder of the Church, ‘This man receiveth 
sinners, and eateth with them.’ The modern Independents 
have given up the outward coarseness and narrowness of their 
foregoers. The National Church is no longer Babylon ora 
harlot, nor is the Archbishop of Canterbury any longer ‘ that 
second beast spoken of in the Revelation,’ as Henry Barrowe 
contended. The historical Church has become ‘one of the 
Churches,’ differing from the ‘other Churches’ by being 
‘established over their heads and at their pecuniary and 
social cost,’as Dr. Allon says ; while Roman Catholics, Presby- 
terians, Independents, Baptists, Methodists, Quakers, Ply- 
mouth Brethren, Unitarians, Christadelphians, &c., are the 
‘Free Churches’ of England. But this new assumption, 
although it is superficially more tolerant than the assumption 
upon which Congregationalism was originally built, ignores 
that fundamental difference between the Church and the 
sects which is quite independent of the accidents of estab- 
lishment and disendowment. It is all very well to fall back 
upon Catholic language and talk of a‘ Christendom.’ But the 
‘Christendom’ of history and of the Church and the ‘ Chris- 
tendom’ of the new Independent: hypothesis are differently 
constituted. The sub-divisions differ, the unit differs. Actual 
Christendom is composed of National Churches and parochial 
Churches. A real Church conforms itself to the pre-existing 
order of the real universe, as developed by the Providence of 
Him to whom all power in heaven and earth is given. The 
personal unit in the real Christendom, the Christian or indi- 
vidual Church member, is not the same in each of ‘those 
great ecclesiastical types’ of which Dr. Allon’s hypothetical 
‘Christendom’ is composed. A sect pretends to no divine 
relation to the entirety of humanity, of a nation, or a parish, 
or a family. It picks men out of each, and it composes its 
‘Church,’ if it be Calvinistic, out of the ‘elect’ fragments ; 
if it be Methodistic, out of the ‘converted’ fragments. The 
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Church, on the contrary, claims the whole of humanity, 
nations, parishes, and families, and offers baptism, the in- 
strument of Church membership, according to the Lord’s 
command, to ‘all nations’ and to ‘ every creature.’ 

Robert Brown, the true father of Independency or Con- 
gregationalism, quarrelled with the Church because she was 
too liberal, wide, and evangelical. The attempts of Mr. R. 
W. Dale, Dr. Allon, and others to widen, liberalize, and 
Catholicize the superstructure of a building which is narrow, 
exclusive, and intolerant at its foundation, must be disastrous 
to Congregationalism. They are fast adopting a theology 
which their fathers detested; they are forced ‘to become 
casuists; they have lost all confidence in the theological 
weapons which they have inherited, and have forged new 
political weapons for their warfare against the Church.- Mr. 
R. W. Dale’s statement that ‘the members of a Church 
should be Christians, and Dr. Allon’s statement that ‘the 
postulate which alone makes Congregationalism possible is 
that every member of the Church society must be a child of 
God, a personal partaker of the life which Christ came to 
bestow,’ are very thin and feeble echoes of Brown’s or Barrowe’s 
ferocious utterances. Besides, they are statements which no 
bishop or priest in Christendom would dream of denying. 
They demand a second question, ‘ What constitutes a Chris- 
tian?’ The Independents, as Dr. Allon tells them, assume 
that they have a special patent ‘for obtaining assurance of 
religious character before receiving any one to their fellow- 
ship. But have they got it? ‘A society organized out of 
such constituents,’ says Dr. Allon, ‘they conceive to be 
adequate. This is a truly portentous apostasy from the 
tremendous and exclusive jure divino claims of Brown and 
Barrowe for their system. But experience proves that thou- 
sands find out that a ‘Congregational Church’ is not so 
organized, and hence they leave it and found new churches 
er sects, which are again forsaken by those who detect 
Babylon in them. The internal history of sects is a history 
of disillusions, The principle of Independency was mortally 
wounded when a Congregational Union was organized, and 
Central Boards of direction were concentrated in London 
and the counties for the management of missions abroad, for 
furthering small schismatical interests in villages, for giving 
advice to ‘vacant churches’ in the election of new ministers, 
for making inquisitorial research as to their membership and 
means. Modern Independency is already semi-Presbyterian. 
Dr. Parker has had the courage to tell his fellow ministers 
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that it is ‘a species of debased Presbyterianism, but Inde- 
pendency it is not. The moment Independency is subsidized 
by organized bodies it ceases to have any right to the name.’ 
He complains that it has adopted a sort of Episcopacy. 
‘Independency cannot allow itself to be overlooked, superin- 
tended, tabulated, scheduled, and vivisected by any official 
board, with a view to receiving a donation based on results.’ 
‘Patronage,’ he adds, ‘implies and necessitates control. But 
where there is control can there be Independency ? and that 
there is control by the money-giving body is indisputable. 
What is the meaning of the blank schedules sent down to 
aided churches to be filled up? The inquiry implies the right 
(of a centralizing quasi-episcopacy or presbytery) Zo ask. It 
‘gives undue influence to money. It ‘assumes the right to 
pronounce the answers satisfactory or unsatisfactory.’ Dr. 
Parker contends that in view of such facts ‘it would be 
trifling with language to deny that patronage is followed by 
control.’ The officials at the Bicentenary Memorial Hall 
send out lists of ministers who are prepared to supply vacant 
pulpits. Dr. Parker demands ‘by what right country secre- 
taries examine and certify ministers who have not enjoyed the 
advantage of preliminary training?’ He asks whether the 
Congegational Union is to be terrorized into passing resolu- 
tions by the fear that if they are not passed ‘certain rich 
laymen will not contribute their munificent donations. To 
the infinite shame of Independency,’ he says, ‘such a sug- 
gestion has actually been made in the Union itself.’ 

It is curious to compare Dr. Allon’s idealizing picture of 
the Independent pastor with Dr. Parker’s ruder sketch of 
‘that ever handy man, the poor rural minister, who is dragged 
up every May to point the speeches of speakers who are paid 
five hundred a year apiece to look after him. The Memorial 
Hall could not live a day but for the poor rural brother: he 
feeds every secretary, clothes every clerk, and supports every 
stationer connected with that thriving establishment.’ Dr. 
Allon reserves his attacks for another ‘ establishment, whose 
‘prerogative’ affixes ‘the stigma of social inferiority’ upon 
the wealthier Independent ministers. 
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ArT. VIL—THE ARGUMENT FROM DESIGN AS 
AFFECTED BY MODERN SCIENTIFIC 
THEORIES, 


1. Final Causes. By PAUL JANET. Translated from the 
French. By WILLIAM AFFLECK, B.D. (Edinburgh, 
1878.) 

. A Lecture on some Properties and Peculiarities of Water? 
a Chapter in Natural Theology. By J. A. WILSON, M.A, 
F.R.A.S., &c. (London, 1881.) oe 

3. Paleys Natural Theology, with Illustrative Notes. By 
HENRY LORD BROUGHAM and SIR CHARLES BELL, 
K.G.H. (London, 1836.) 


i) 


THE advance of criticism and of science doubtless necessitates; 
from time to time, modifications in the arguments derived 
from the different branches of Christian evidence. They 
require to be stated from a somewhat different point of view, 
and to embrace somewhat different considerations from those 
formerly adopted. But it were a sad and fatal mistake to 
suppose that their real force is broken, or that the arguments 
themselves have to be withdrawn. It will readily occur to 
our readers how remarkably this was the case with the argu- 
ment from miracles, and with that less popular but not less 
conclusive one from prophecy. It is not too much to say that 
the abstract credibility of miracles has received important 
confirmation from recent controversy, whilst the particular 
evidence for those of the Gospel has been greatly strengthened 
by the unsparing criticism to which the historical records have 
been subjected. Yet there have been attempts by recent 
apologists to minimize as far as possible the miraculous in 
revelation, forgetting that the occurrence of a single miracle 
in the evangelical system is sufficient on these grounds to 
compromise the whole; and that nothing less than the sur- 
render of the essential doctrines of the Incarnation and 
Resurrection can avail to relieve Christianity of the burthen 
of the supernatural, if such it be. In the same way there 
have not been wanting indications of a willingness to surrender, 
or at the least of an unwillingness resolutely to maintain what 
is termed the ‘Teleological! Argument,’ but which may be 
more simply and not less accurately described as that from 
Design. 

Such surrender were very much to be regretted, and we 
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are convinced is wholly unnecessary. The argument is in 
itself so cogent, and is moreover capable of such varied and 
beautiful illustration, that there is none which can be used 
with more telling effect, or which is received with greater 
interest. On the other hand, the very violence of its oppo- 
nents, and the littleness of the language which they employ, 
might have suggested the weakness of their cause. The 
great work of Paley may possibly receive a satisfactory reply, 
but certainly it were wiser to answer it than to treat it with 
contempt; nor is there anything in his view, nor in that 
of well-instructed Christians, to justify such terms as ‘a 
mechanical deity’ or ‘a carpenter God.’ 

But leaving expressions like these, which if not unworthy 
of their authors were at least unworthy of the subject, we 
imagine that the more serious objections to the argument in 
question arise first from a proposition originally due, we 
believe, to Professor Clifford, that adaptation does not imply 
design, and secondly from a general but not very well defined 
impression that the teleological argument is itself overthrown 
by the modern theories of evolution and of natural selection. 
It is the purpose of the present article to offer some observations 
upon both these topics, and to show that in neither case is the 
argument overthrown or its cogency seriously weakened. 

First, then, it is evident that the statement of Professor 
Clifford is ambiguous in form and capable of a twofold 
interpretation. In the one case it would seem to be at 
variance with the first instincts of our nature; in the other, 
though certainly true, it is quite irrelevant to the subject. If 
the proposition be a universal negative, and it be denied that 
in any case adaptation implies design, we can only say that 
we are quite unable to understand the mind so constituted as 
to arrive at such acconclusion. If, on the other hand, all that 
is meant to be conveyed is this, that there are cases of 
adaptation in which the operation of design is apparent only 
and upon further examination entirely disappears, we willingly 
admit the truth of the statement, but we do not see that the 
argument from design is materially affected by it. 

Suppose, for example, that a key, evidently of very 
elaborate construction, fit a lock furnished with equally com- 
plicated wards : to the ordinary mind such adaptation distinctly 
implies design. If by some additional feature in its construc- 
tion the key be capable of being so adjusted as to opena 
second or a third lock, each differing somewhat in construction 
from the first, the impression of design which such more 
complicated adaptation to an increased number of purposes 
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would convey would be considerably strengthened; and if, 
further, this should prove to be an instance of self-adjustment, 
as in the case of a compensating balance or other similar 
arrangement, the conviction of design, so far from being 
weakened, would be greatly heightened. On the other hand, 
it is equally clear that cases of adaptation may, and actually 
do, occur, which are purely accidental, and which carry with 
them no such implication; nor do we imagine that Paley 
would for a moment have denied the fact, or supposed that 
the general argument was weakened thereby. He would 
only have required the exercise of common sense and of 
ordinarily careful observation to distinguish between the real 
and the apparent instances. Let us suppose a case somewhat 
allied to the preceding, and also to his own celebrated illus- 
tration of the watch. Imagine that the owner of a watch, 
having forgotten his watch-key, contrived to wind it up with 
the wards of the key of an ordinary lock. It is a case which 
has repeatedly happened. Now it is obvious here that the 
adaptation is purely accidental, and that the pivot of the 
watch was in no way contemplated by the maker of the key 
actually used for the purpose of winding it up. It is clear 
then that no argument from design can legitimately be built 
upon its use. On the other hand, it would surely be most 


‘unreasonable to conclude that the key itself is not a true 


instance of design considered in relation to its proper office. 
Nor is its value as an illustration lessened because it is acci- 
dentally made to answer a purpose additional to that for 
which it was contrived. The legs of a man were not the less 
obviously contrived for walking because they may occasionally 
be used for swimming, nor his palate less skilfully constructed 
for the purpose of tasting because it also subserves the 
purposes of speech. 

But there is a further consideration of very great im- 
portance to be borne in mind here. In speaking of the works 
of man we are dealing with a being of manifold and evident 
powers of contrivance. No one, so far as we know, has, as 
yet, attempted to refuse him the credit of this gift. Yet 
these powers lie within very definite limits, and it is always 
possible to assign the ends towards which his contrivance is 
directed. ‘Ovdiv avOpmrov Sewdrepov médev’ A good 
machinist will construct a single piece of machinery which 
shall discharge many and very various operations all pre- 
viously contemplated by him. He will make a clock which 
shall tell the hour, register the phases of the moon, give the 
day of the month, and perhaps explode a charge of dynamite 
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at a given moment. The same engine may communicate 
motion to many dependent machines, and subscrve a great 
variety of purposes in some vast factory; but in all these 
instances you can distinctly trace the purpose and the adapta- 
tion. Moreover, you can distinctly say of other results that 
they are accidental, and so unintentional; of some, indeed, 
that they are even injurious, as the friction or the noise. But 
the case is altogether different in dealing with the works of 
Infinite Intelligence: and upon the Christian hypothesis the 
Intelligence, if it exist at all as a first cause, is Infinite. The 
parts of the universe stand in an infinite variety and number 
of relations to each other. It is not possible to count or to 
limit the results of any one of them, and it may and very 
often will be impossible to say which effect out of a great 
number was that primarily intended. Surely, then, it is not 
only more reverent but also more truly philosophical and 
more strictly accurate to conclude that all were equally fore- 
seen, and that all were equally the object of the Divine 
intelligence. It is true—to revert to the illustration given 
above—that the maker of the ordinary key did not contem- 
plate, and so did not consciously provide for, the winding of 
the watch; but in speaking of Infinite Intelligence we are by 
no means warranted in arguing thus. Every result must be 
held to have come within His purview, and each one, as its 
utility is successively recognized, contributes an additional 
illustration to the Argument from Final Causes. 

It has been proposed to avoid all risk of mistaking the 
apparent for the real instances of contrivance by limiting the 
argument to inorganic substances, in which the laws of de- 
velopment or of natural selection can hardly be supposed to 
have had any influence. A most interesting lecture has been 
published within the last few years upon ‘ Water, as suggesting 
a Chapter in Natural Theology.’ The lecturer, whose well- 
known attainments entitle his opinions to the greatest possible 
respect, described with admirable clearness the varied and 
most important part which water plays in the vast economy of 
nature. Having done this in a most interesting manner, he 
presented with irresistible force the Argument from Design 
as thus illustrated. However, he went on to restrict the argu- 
ment, as we have said, to inorganic substances, in deference 
to the supposed difficulty in dealing with organic matter of 
distinguishing between ‘purpose and concomitance, between 
the design and some accident accompanying the execution of 
the design ;’ or, to quote the words of Professor Huxley, ‘the 
danger of mistaking the ticking of the clock for the object of 
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the clock.’ We cannot think that this limitation is necessary, 
and in one respect, to which we shall refer by-and-by, it seems 
to us singularly unfortunate. 

It is perfectly true that water, being an inorganic substance, 
or approximately so, could not have assumed its present 
form, nor acquired its existing properties, in obedience to 
any laws of natural selection, nor could it have been de- 
veloped by its surroundings in compliance with their require- 
ments. It is therefore an absolutely unimpeachable witness. 
But we are not, therefore, prepared to surrender the teleo- 
logical value of the eye or of the wing to an unproved theory 
of their development by the efforts of the animal world to 
see or fly. Nor, even were such a theory admitted, would the 
teleological argument on that account be neutralized. It is 
true, as the lecturer states, that the channel of a river is at 
least only partially prepared for its reception, and that the 
waters do in fact shape their channel for themselves. Just 
in the same manner it may be alleged that the frame of 
animals adapts itself to the condition of climate, and that 
therefore climate was not pre-arranged with a view to 
animal life: though this of course is only partially true. 
Still, after all that could be possibly demanded, the argu- 
ment is only shifted, not destroyed. The very property 
by which the different parts of Nature lend themselves 
to such mutual adaptation itself implies intelligent design. 
Whence comes it that the water and the soil are thus 
capable of reciprocal action, the one to construct, the other 
to receive the channel? Doubtless the air is tempered 
by the lungs, whilst the lungs are braced by the air; the 
water is adapted to the gills of the fish, and the gills to the 
conditions of the water. Is, then, the evidence of a fore- 
casting intelligence less because the adaptation is thus mutual 
and thus complete? But far beyond all this—grant all that 
the most advanced evolutionist can desire, and give to the 
principle of selection an influence both unlimited and ex- 
clusive ; suppose that it is on these principles, and on these 
alone, that the world has proceeded from inorganic chaos to 
its present most complicated yet most harmonious organiza- 
tion, that millions upon millions of relations have been thus 
evolved, and thus secured, working in exquisite agreement, 
and issuing in perfect order-—is even this ertreme hypothesis 
destructive of the argument of design? Is not an intelligent 
author of nature more imperatively demanded than ever? 
Some original impulse must have been communicated to the 


first term in this series of an infinite progression. Some 
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intelligent foresight must have impressed upon it a flan 
capable of this indefinite expansion, and carrying in itself 
the possibility of this boundless adaptation. It does but 
throw the argument indefinitely backward, and compress it, 
as it were, into a single point. 

There is, however, a well-understood distinction between 
those final causes which are absolutely, and those which are 
only relatively such; or, as we may otherwise describe it, 
between such as are external or internal to the particular 
construction under consideration. And this distinction is of 
great importance in our present discussion. 

The external causes are those for which the mechanism or 
organism may be conceived to be constructed. For example, 
ships or railroads may be viewed as constructed for purposes 
of trade or pleasure, or for military or political objects. In 
the same way many features of the world or of the universe 
may be conceived as ministering to the necessities of man : 
as fitting the earth to be his habitation, as providing him with 
light, food, raiment, and numberless conveniences. Man him- 
self may be considered as ministering to somewhat external 
to himself, and existing, it may be, only in the future. Now 
these external ends, being all more or less remote, are all 
more or less liable to misapprehension. Different objects 
may be assigned to the same contrivance, and it may be im- 
possible to decide upon the true one. At least the position 
may always remain open to dispute, and, therefore, not avail- 
able in argument with an antagonist. In this way the comfort, 
convenience, and happiness of man has perhaps been too 
bluntly stated as the final cause of the universe, or at least of 
that portion of it with which he is more immediately asso- 
ciated. But to the other class of final causes no such difficulty 
and no such objection attaches. They are such as are con- 
fined to the structure of the organism itself, and its main- 
tenance in vigour and efficiency. It may be difficult to 
ascertain beyond dispute the final cause of the flight of the 
eagle, or the swallow, or the moth: we may be quite unable 
to state with accuracy what part they play in the grand 
economy of Nature; but there can be no doubt nor difficulty 
whatever in determining the purpose of a wing, nor any 
dispute that it was contrived for flight. Many a voyager has 
asked, and asked in vain, to what purpose was the teeming 
life of the ccean. As he looks upon the waves peopled with 
thousands or rather millions of fishes, darting hither and 
thither in pursuit of prey, or dancing as it were in sheer 
exuberance of enjoyment, he is perplexed to conceive to 
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what end can serve this vast, this overwhelming, profusion of 
creation ; but no one ever yet for a moment doubted for what 
purpose the fish was furnished with fins, or why it was pro- 
vided with gills rather than lungs. ‘Full many a flower is 
born to blush unseen,’ and one may question wherefore this 
seeming waste of beauty; yet no one can be at a loss as to 
the purpose of the several parts of the lily or the orchid, from 
the blooming petal to the hidden root. In fact, the mind 
must do violence to itself in order to refuse to recognize the 
exquisite adaptation to transparent ends exhibited in all the 
internal machinery whether of animal or vegetable life, or to 
reject the manifold proofs of design which it supplies. Nor 
can we omit to remark that all this is in exact proportion, not 
to the simplicity, but to the extreme complexity, of such 
organization, as in the case of the eye or of the circulation of 
the blood. Clearly, then, our argument by no means submits 
to the proposed limitation to inorganic matter. 

And this leads us to another and most interesting con- 
sideration, which may well engage the attention of those 
philosophers whose strange characteristic it is not a little to 
exalt the claims of intellect, whilst at the same time they 
would degrade it into a mere function of matter. It is not 
after all to the dull wonder and amazement of mankind that 
the science of final causes appeals, but to their keenest intel- 
lectual investigation ; and the cogency of the evidence which 
it suggests is in exact proportion to the complication and 
delicacy of the machinery under observation. Entirely dif- 
ferent is the effect of miracles, as such, apart from the moral 
and spiritual considerations attendant upon them ; and the 
same is true of the mere startling effects of natural pheno- 
mena, as viewed apart from their causes or relations. 

The savage gazes with mute wonder at the eclipse of the 
sun or the fiery path of the comet, and the wonder and the 
awe are dissipated as soon as the efficient causes are dis- 
covered ; but it is precisely at this moment that the teleo- 
logical inquiry commences, and the interest is in proportion 
to the fulness of the revelation which is made. Perhaps we 
may be permitted another illustration. Suppose that a man 
of science takes his young child to a pantomime: the child is 
delighted, perhaps a little frightened, at the brilliancy and 
sudden transformations of the scene. It is carried unresisting 
into Wonderland, and revels in the strange enjoyment of the 
marvellous. To analyse its own sensations, or to discover the 
causes which produce the wonders, is the last thing it dreams 
ef, and would destroy at the same moment the illusion and 
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the happiness. The man of science, on the contrary, is en- 
gaged in investigating the process which produces the spectacle 
before him. . If it so. happen that a new scientific. principle— 
as, for example, some newly discovered effect of the refraction 
of light—is employed, some method of illusion with which he 
is unacquainted, he does not rest until he has ascertained the 
fact and traced its operation. In a word, the effect upon the 
child is dependent upon the concealment of the means; that 
upon the man upon their disclosure. No enjoyment could be 
more purely intellectual in its character than that which is 
afforded by the Duke of Argyll in his celebrated chapter upon 
the flight of birds, or by the researches of Dr. Darwin in 
regard to the fertilization of orchids, or his more recent ex- 
amination of the habits of worms. But this intellectual 
enjoyment is quite independent of the beauty of many of the 
objects of which the writers treat ; it is consequent upon the 
marvellous and complicated mechanism which they disclose, 
and arises from the dissection of the mechanism, and the 
explanation of the marvel. . Nor is it the exhibition of mere 
power which excites our admiration, but the complete adapta- 
tion under varying circumstances of means to ends. It is 
skill, z.c. the intelligent exercise of power, which thus interests 
us, and the interest thus excited is clearly intellectual. 

One may, however, very reasonably ask, whether’ these 
portentous doctrines of evolution and of selection have really 
passed so completely out of the region of theory into the 
domain of science, and whether they are not only true—as to 
a certain extent they undoubtedly are—but so absolutely and 
so exclusively true that the whole universe is to be conceded 
to them, and the whole work of creation is to be explained 
only in their terms? Because it seems to us that.it is quite 
possible to admit both evolution and selection as. true and 
very influential principles in the universe, without at all 
bringing science into conflict with religion, least ‘of all with 
the teleological argument which we are at present considering. 

Evolution itself is a term capable of very varied exten- 
sion ; and, so far from being a discovery of recent date, is in 
fact the most ancient of all the theories of creation. Holy 
Scripture knows nothing, and most certainly states..nothing, 
of instantaneous creation. It distinctly refers to six-periods, 
succeeding to each other in orderly progression, and advanc- 
ing from the simpler to the more complex, from the less to 
the more perfect, from the immature to the mature... As to 
the actual length of these successive periods, though it de- 
scribes them as days, yet all reasonable authorities consent 
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that it determines nothing. Nor is the indefinite extension 
of the periods of creation a mere expedient of modern divines 
to meet the exigencies of recent science. On the contrary, 
S. Augustine expressly states that we are unable to determine 
them ; and S. Jerome suggests that each day may consist of 
a thousand years. To this number he is guided, partly, 
perhaps, by the Scriptural expression that ‘with the Lord a 
single day is as a thousand years, and partly by the general 
symmetry of the number. He would in all probability have 
been just as willing to have accepted a million years as a 
thousand. We are not, of course, concerned to enter here 
upon the various explanations which have been given of the 
days of the Mosaic records: we would only draw attention to 
the fact, which is indisputable, that the periods themselves 
are distinct and the work of creation progressive ; and that 
the theory, if theory it can be called, which underlies the 
records is one of evolution. To this we shall return in a 
moment, but in the meantime we cannot resist the temptation 
to remark upon the surprising extent to which the fuller 
criticism of the text and the more complete investigations of 
science bring each into greater and constantly. increasing 
harmony with the other. It is as though a child were to 
bring us the’ account of a steam-engine, or to describe to us 
the construction of some complicated machinery. It is true 
that his account would be given in the terms of childhood, and 
in accordance with its impressions; but if on the whole the 
child struck upon the right key, and, without giving a com- 
plete account of the processes, was yet right in the leading 
principles, and contradicted none of them, we should certainly 
infer that he had had some competent instructor, someone to 
guide his observation and furnish him with information in a 
matter obviously beyond his powers of reason or research. 
Now whatever theories we may adopt as to the primary 
authorship of the Scriptural records of creation, we must all 
allow that in respect of physical science these primitive gene- 
rations were precisely in the position of young children. 
Indeed, whether we choose to confess it or no, this is very 
much the position of all men in the contemplation of the act 
of creation, They have literally no analogies to which to refer, 
and consequently no terms in which strictly to describe such 
creative act. Whence then—we may not unreasonably ask— 
whence this striking harmony of Genesis with the results of 
scientific inquiry ? whence this anticipation in the infancy of 
the world of the wisdom of its maturer age? 

But to return. The Scripture record is incontestably that 
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of an evolution, the development of a gradual work, the 
completion of a plan, brought slowly and by gradually suc- 
ceeding stages to maturity. No doubt the development of 
such a plan may be traced with more or less distinctness in 
inorganic matter; but it becomes both more apparent and 
more interesting when we come to vegetable and animal life. 
This it is which occupies by far the most prominent place in 
men’s thoughts, as bearing so importantly upon the origin 
and constitution of man himself. Here, then, we clearly 
recognize what may not improperly be termed the evolution 
of an idea, the development of a type ; the gradual ascent, to 
commence no lower in the scale, from invertebrate to verte- 
brate animals, and the constant and orderly advance from 
lower to higher degrees of perfection, culminating in the 
structure and configuration of man. But while we thus 
recognize the gradual development of the plan, it does not 
follow that the more perfect species were physically de- 
scended from a less perfect ancestor. Nature certainly worked 
in orderly progression, and in her work developed the gradu- 
ally perfected type. And it would seem, moreover, that each 
advance in this development was precisely in adaptation to the 
surroundings amid which the living creature was placed: the 
great Saurian reptiles adapted to the slime, and every suc- 
ceeding form bearing its true relation to the era of its 
production. Is not this, then, in itself a powerful illustration 
of the doctrine of final causes, even were we to admit, which 
we are by no means prepared to do, the physical descent of 
each species from its predecessor ? 

It is exceedingly interesting to observe the analogies 
which human experience supplies to this evolution of an idea 
which we have been tracing in creation. It is like the beau- 
tiful communication of form without the actual transference 
of matter which we look upon in the undulations of the sea, 
or which may be supposed to exist in those of light or sound, 
But another and very remarkable illustration may be found in 
the growth of our northern ecclesiastical architecture. No 
one can fail to trace in this the working of an ideal, to some 
extent indeed unconscious, from the first rude Saxon tower 
to the richest Decorated tracery. Dignity, beauty, and pro- 
portion were, it is true, elements in that grand ideal in 
common with Greek or Italian architecture ; but the Gothic 
architects sought to attain these ends by lines rapidly diverg- 
ing from the other schools, and clearly dominated by a 
different and somewhat inconsistent purpose, namely, the ex- 
pression of the sentiment of awe and of mystery altogether 
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wanting to the horizontal lines and defined though exquisite 
proportions of the Greek temple. And thus it happens, just 
as in the successive developments of the vertebrate form, 
that all the Gothic orders, from the first to the latest, har- 
monize in such a wonderful manner in the same cathedral, 
whilst the introduction of a Grecian or Palladian facade jars 
at once upon the truer taste and more instructed sentiment, 
from the abrupt change to a different though not unrelated 
type. Inthe same way do the successive types of animal struc- 
ture blend almost insensibly with each other, and strange and 
startling rudimentary forms remain in the more perfect stages 
to mark their connexion with those which have preceded. 
Nor does the analogy end here. This evident aim at 
beauty and elevation of a special kind was both directed and 
controlled by the surrounding circumstances of each archi- 
tectural period ; and simultaneous development took place in 
kindred arts in harmony with those of architecture itself. 
Not only did growing civilization and periods of comparative 
peace relieve the old churches of their early character of 
fortresses, but the sister arts of carving and painting and of 
coloured glass all developed side by side with that of building, 
and ministered to the expression of the great ideal. Just so 
may we imagine the gigantic reptiles to have cast aside their 
scaly armour, and soft coverings of fur and feathers and rich 
and delicate colouring to have become possible, as the geolo- 
gical conditions of the earth were changed. We are quite 
prepared for the objection, if objection it be, that the aim of 
our great architects was to a great extent unconscious ; and 
that Gundulph, as he built at Rochester or at Peterborough, 
could not picture to his imagination the ‘long-drawn aisles’ 
of Canterbury or the spires of Salisbury or Oxford. But whilst 
the efforts of men, and especially the efforts of the greatest 
men, are to a great extent unconscious of that which ultimately 
they will produce, the Christian argument on the other hand 
assumes, and legitimately assumes, not only infinite intelli- 
gence in its Divine Architect, but infinite prescience as well. 
Such, then, is the only evolution of which we have any 
real evidence. The physical derivation of the more perfect 
from the less perfect type, and so of all from the same 
original, is but an unsupported theory, attractive no doubt 
from the boldness of its conception and from the solution 
which it seems to promise of the mysteries of the origin and 
transmission of life, but resting upon no sufficient evidence, 
and surrounded with insuperable difficulties. We doubt 
whether these difficulties are in any important measure over- 
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come by the aid of the other principle which is called in as 
an ally. 

The theory of natural selection is the appropriate cor- 
relative of that of evolution ; for it supplies the chief factor 
by which that system is represented as carried out, and the 
more advanced types attained. The method by which it 
operates is known as the ‘survival of the fittest ;’ and thus, 
by the rejection of the weaker and inferior individuals, the 
race is maintained in constantly improved vigour, and is ad- 
vanced to further stages of development. Nor is this all 
which is claimed by its supporters. A vast variety, as well 
as improvement, of organization is also said to be secured as 
varying circumstances determine the development in one or 
other of a thousand different directions. Accidental differences 
of form or constitution become the characteristics of new 
varieties, and hence the earth is peopled. by an almost infinite 
multitude of species, which, however distinct in their existing 
features, are all descended from a common origin. 

Now if we accept this theory, even in its most extreme 
form, it is clear that it is in no way inconsistent with the 
doctrine of Final Causes; for if the result to which the 
system tends is no other than an absolute perfection in com- 
bination with an unlimited variety, it is inconceivable that 
such an end as this should be even approximately arrived at 
without having been foreseen, or should have been foreseen 
without intelligence. The principle of natural selection, as 
stated by the extreme evolutionist, tends to nothing less than 
the perfection of the universe ; and it tends to this, according 
to his view, by a distinct method impressed upon all animal 
life, namely, the survival of the fittest in the struggle for 
existence. It is obvious that there need have been no such 
internecine struggle: it is possible that its severity has been 
exaggerated. It is obvious also that the development of 
organisms might have been uniform: perhaps this is what, 
& priori, we should more naturally have anticipated ; but if 
the result of this bitter rivalry and of these abnormal pro- 
ductions has been no other than the vigour and the beauty 
of animal life, then we think we can claim this result as no 
undistinguished instance of intelligent design. Strength and 
beauty, and, what is even more remarkable, unbounded variety 
in combination with perfect order, are not wont to result from 
mere chance. No fortress was ever so built, no diadem of 
gems was ever so arranged; and the principle which could 
produce the animal world in its variety and in its perfection 
was not, we are convinced, fortuitous in its origin. 
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But the theory itself requires much closer examination 
before we can accept it in such enormous proportions as are 
claimed for it by its extreme supporters. Within reasonable 
limits all will admit the principle of selection. It is as old at 
least as the Georgics, and all breeders of stock, and all culti- 
vators of fruits or flowers, avail themselves of its manifest 
advantages. In doing this they have artificially aided the 
operation of a law which they found already in active exis- 
tence ; and by reserving the stronger and more serviceable 
specimens, and rejecting those of feebler constitution or of 
inferior symmetry, they have maintained at once the vigour 
and the beauty of their stock. They have done more than 
this. They have also introduced very considerable variety 
of form and of constitution. Every farm and every garden, 
every stud and every kennel, is an illustration of this fact. 
If the delicate rose differs from the briar, and the race-horse 
from his ruder brother of the team, it is due to the scientific 
application of this principle. But then, as we all know, the 
limits are very soon reached. The rose still continues a rose 
after all its cultivation, and the horse is still a horse how 
carefully soever his pedigree may have been arranged. And 
the further fact of the constant tendency to revert to the 
original type goes in our judgment to shew that this artificial 
variation is, so to say, superficial only, and could not possibly 
be maintained except under artificially contrived circum- 
stances. Certainly, so far as human experience can carry 
us, the limits within which the variation is possible are 
not less distinctly marked than the variation itself; nor has 
it ever yet been known that a new species has been pro- 
duced since the creation of man upon the earth. But the 
theory of the evolutionist goes infinitely further than this. 
It commences with matter in its original organic form, in 
which it is presented to usin the name of protoplasm. From 
this, in obedience to a supposed law of ‘ The instability of the 
homogeneous,’ aided by a second law of ‘ The multiplication 
of effects’ (Herbert Spencer, First Principles, quoted by M. 
Janet), the simple advances to the complex, and the complex 
assumes an indefinite multiplicity and variety of forms. 
Whether the assumption of these laws, together with the law 
of ‘The instability of the homogeneous, be not in reality 
rather a restatement of the facts in more difficult terms than an 
explanation of the facts themselves or of the method of their 
occurrence, we must leave to the readers of Mr. Spencer to 
determine ; but the ‘homogeneous’ being thus ‘ unstable,’ and 
the ‘heterogeneous’ assuming its place, there occur all kinds 
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of unexpected productions, some of which being more advan- 
tageously contrived—we beg pardon, not contrived, such a 
term is unthinkable and wholly inadmissible—but being more 
advantageously constructed for victory in the struggle for exist- 
ence, survive, and by the law of ‘heredity’ propagate themselves, 
and produce that multiplicity of species which goes to make 
up animated existence. If this explanation of the mystery 
of organic life be not clear, we regret it, but we do not think 
that the fault lies altogether with ourselves. We will, however, 
endeavour to illustrate it by one or two examples. Protoplasm, 
or deuteroplasm, having by virtue of ‘the instability of the 
homogeneous’ put out something of the nature of a leg, 
became conscious of the great advantage which it would 
derive from the new ability to walk. In the course of indefi- 
nite time this leg put out something of the nature of a toe, or 
a heel, and being thus advantageously circumstanced with 
respect to other legs, propagated the fortunate form, till at 
last we arrive at the exquisitely constructed foot of man or 
bird, with those wonderful powers of equilibrium and motion 
which we in our simplicity had regarded as the result of con- 
trivance. The same account must be given of the wing and 
the eye and the hand, and of all those extremely complicated 
features which characterize the higher organisms. Thus 
began the heart to beat, the blood to circulate. The veins 
and arteries arranged themselves in their wonderful order. 
Valves were hung upon their delicate hinges; nerves were 
endued with exquisite powers of sensation ; muscles with no 
less remarkable powers of resistance; a sentient brain and a 
determining will were thus evolved and thus preserved ; 
whilst through countless ages the universe was strewn with 
perishing failures unfitted to survive. It were disrespectful 
to attribute credulity to science, but we must confess that all 
this does seem to us to make no small demand whether upon 
our faith or upon our imagination. 

Countless difficulties in detail beset this theory of a purely 
mechanical selection. Forexample. The first deviation from 
the normal form must have been, by the hypothesis, extremely 
slight. Whence then the very decided advantage which it 
could confer upon its possessor? And to secure the perpetua- 
tion and increase of this peculiarity the other parent of the 
succeeding generations must also be possessed of it ; otherwise 
the alliance would tend rather to weaken than to intensify it. 
Nor does more recent experience afford the slightest analogy 
in support of the theory. It is quite true that cultivation 
developes existing qualities; but it does not produce new 
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and distinct ones. The athlete developes enormous muscles, 
but he does not produce a new limb, however advantageous 
might be a third arm or leg. The musician trains to great 
perfection the sensitiveness and accuracy of ear and touch; 
but he developes no new organ; and so far from mankind 
acquiring a new sense, they have never been able so much as 
to imagine one. 

We cannot therefore admit that the theories of a mechanical 
evolution or selection have been so clearly established that they 
are in any sense a sufficient explanation of the phenomena of 
the universe. Yet even if they were so proved, we cannot see 
that they destroy the argument from Final Causes. 

But, on the other hand, we must conclude with the candid 
acknowledgment that neither do we pretend to offer a complete 
or absolutely satisfactory account of the process of creation. 
We believe that to do this is, as a matter of fact, impossible. 
Human language itself does not and cannot supply the terms 
in which to express the Divine acts. When the prophet 
wrote those well-known words, ‘ My thoughts are not as your 
thoughts, neither are my ways as your ways, saith the Lord,” 
he gave expression to a truth of no partial. or temporary 
application. Anthropomorphism is inseparable from all our 
conceptions of the Divine Being, for it is the result of the 
effort—and this effort is all of which we are capable—to 
express the Infinite in terms of the finite, the Divine by the 
analogies of the human. 

Such conceptions are by no means necessarily untrue, but 
they are necessarily inadequate ; and therefore, when we are 
compelled from the manifest and complicated instances of 
adaptation with which the universe abounds to infer design, 
we do not forget that design, as attributed to the Infinite 
mind, is something infinitely removed from that which is its 
feeble counterpart in the intellect and will of man. And in 
the same manner when we are compelled to speak of the 
‘works’’of God, and in a manner to attribute to Him both 
labour and rest from labour, we do not forget that these 
words are transferred from a very different sphere, though 
the only one with which we are conversant. We do not forget 
that we speak of one who, whether He wills or whether He 
works, both wills and works independently of those conditions 
of time and space which are the very first conditions, not 
only of our will and work, but of our very thought. And we 
confess that as we see in part, and know in part, so also is our 
reasoning as partial as our sight and knowledge. But to 
admit that our sight, knowledge, and reasoning are all neces- 
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sarily but partial does not for a moment imply that they are 
untrue, or that within their proper limits or in their proper 
sphere they are untrustworthy. Nature, not only in the 
countless variety and untold beauty of her works, but yet 
more in the grandeur and simplicity of the laws which govern 
them, speaks to us irresistibly of the Being of God; whilst 
the harmony of those laws, pervading as they do all space, 
and controlling innumerable worlds, speaks to us no less 
irresistibly of His Unity. Thus we are led not only to 
contemplate the countless instances of design within the 
range of our observation, but also to conclude that there is 
some one great End to which all things tend, as there is 
evidently one great Source from which they all proceed. It 
is true that both First Cause and Final End alike lie beyond 
the powers of our vision—even as the music of Nature rises 
above and falls below the scale of our hearing, so that the 
higher and the lower notes are alike lost to us—but science 
no less than faith is bound to confess the limitations of her 
powers, and to admit that Truth extends far beyond the 
range of her demonstration. The language of S. Paul is 
often most truly philosophical even when philosophy is not 
his purpose ; and the Christian philosopher can find perhaps 
no more fitting words in which to sum up the great purpose 
of creation than those of the Apostle, ‘that God may be all 
in all.’ 


ArT. VIII—THE NEW EDUCATION CODE 
PROPOSALS. 


1. Reports of Committee of Council on Education. 1879-80, 
1880-81. 

. Proposals for Revision of Education Code, 1881. 

. Speech of the Right Hon. Anthony Fohn Mundella, Vice- 
President of Committee of Council, in introducing the 
Educational Estimates, August 8, 1881. 
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ALL parties truly interested in the progress of national edu- 
cation will be as little likely to marvel at, as they have little 
title to complain of, the endless succession of new Educational 
Codes. As surely as growing children must have new shoes, 
an educational system growing and expanding like our own 
must be expected to vary its methods and modify its rules 
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as new experience suggests, and new conditions require. 
Therefore we will admit at once the unreasonableness of ob- 
jecting to any changes proposed by the Committee of Council, 
simply because they are changes. And this view remains 
perfectly true even in face of the statement Mr. Mundella is 
so happily able to make, that the education of the country, 
whether judged by numbers in attendance, by percentage of 
older to younger children, by average amounts earned by each 
scholar as result of attainment, and by proportion of passes 
to failures, still advances ‘with the same steady, continuous, 
and unbroken progress which has been going on for the last 
eleven years.’ 

There may be many who will say, ‘If this be so, why not 
leave well alone? Why increase requirements, and raise at- 
tainment, and multiply national expense, instead of leaving 
the same “gratifying advance” to develop of itself?’ 

We are not of these. Though many and very sweeping 
changes are suggested in the Vice-President’s speech and in 
the official proposals, we are willing to admit that some of 
them are desirable and hopeful, that all of them deserve far 
more careful thought and attention than they have generally 
received, and that the spirit of fairness and conciliation in 
which they have been put forward entitles their framers and 
their chief exponent to our respect and gratitude. 

But some of these proposed changes, judged on their own 
merits, seem to us so questionable, and even so dangerous, 
that we but fulfil a duty in placing before the many readers 
of this Review, most deeply interested in the work and progress 
of education, the grounds on which we feel they should use 
every means within their power of securing pause enough, 
before these proposals be adopted, for the nation to consider 
and modify their conditions. 

We will first indicate a few points in which we can really 
see promise of advantage. The calculation of grant by ave- 
rage attendance seems altogether reasonable, and would be 
very generally accepted, were the compulsion to present all 
children six months on the books applied only to those who 
had been eight or nine months instead. The appointment of 
additional inspectors, taken largely from the practical school- 
master class, is also a move entirely in the direction of common 
sense and justice. And in this matter we should gladly see 
some statement that appointments as inspectors’ assistants, 
with claim to rise into the new class of sub-inspectors, should 
(instead of being given, as hitherto, chiefly to very young 
men) be made the reward of laborious teachers who had 
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proved their practical ability by a certain number, say eight 
or ten years, of actual and successful school work. The abo- 
lition of the Childs School Book, and even of the Honour 
Certificates, are matters not to be regretted, while the throw- 
ing open of the teacher’s profession to graduates who prove 
their teaching power, seems only a piece of justice on one 
side correlative to the throwing open the inspectorate to non- 
graduates on the other. 

But all these and many more minor matters might have 
been accomplished without much discussion or objection. 
The special points we have to consider in the following pages 
are far more serious and important than any of these. They 
are five in number: of which we greatly fear the first, and 
strenuously condemn the other four. 

We shall treat these changes in the following order : 

I. Payment for special merit. 
II. Examination by sample. 
III. Changes in educational staff. 
IV. Changes in instruction given. 
V. Increase of national cost. 


I. The Special Merit Clause. 


We have expressed, without any qualification whatever, 
our fear as to the effect of this clause, although it be just the 
one as to the beneficial results of which the Vice-President 
appears most sanguine of all; and, though we should be sorry 
indeed that the expression of our fear and of his confidence 
should seem to suggest a very familiar quotation, we are bound 
to discuss the question, giving reasons for our opinion, which 
we think worthy of attention; at all events till better ones 
be given for holding a contrary view. The proposal is as 
follows: ; 

‘6. Special Merit.—The inspector shall have regard to (a) the 
organization and discipline; (4) the employment of intelligent 
methods of instruction; (c) the general quality of the work in each 
school, especially in the Standard examination ; and shall have power 
to recommend an additional grant on the average attendance, varying 
in amount as the school is in these respects fair, good, or excellent.’ 


Thus he has nine different points of merit to note, and nine 
different degrees of payment to apportion. 

In justice we must point out that the inspector has a 
somewhat similar power now (under section 32, 4, of Code), 
but it is to be exercised by way of diminishing claims when 
these points are neglected, not of increasing grants when they 
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are observed. He had to mulct all schools actually bad ; not 
to classify and reward and compare schools every one rela- 
tively good. But in practice both methods will come to the 
same thing. It will be a censure and a money loss to average 
schools if they do not receive a special merit grant; unless 
indeed the new system gives them (what we are assured by 
Mr. Mundella it is intended to do) as much grant as now; 
but if the present grant be sufficient to support the average 
school, why burden the national purse to pay more than is 
needed ? The school managers need no recompense. If in- 
deed the special merit payment went straight into the pocket 
of the teachers of schools above average, the nation might well 
agree to give them a due reward for their exceptional dili- 
gence: but that is not proposed. 

In a word, this proposal practically is to give the most 
toney to the best schools, which want it least ; and the least 
money to the worst schools, which want it most. But there 
is another aspect still more serious of this question. Mr. 
Mundella touched it at once in broaching the proposal. He 
said, ‘ Now, I think, the House will say, “You are placing 
great power in the hands of the inspectors!”’ It is exactly 
the dangerous point; whatever the House may say, the 
country must at least feel, that it is placing a vast deal too 
much power in their hands. The Vice-President turned from 
the point for the moment with the statement that this measure 
would ensure greater economy, greater efficiency, and much 
greater uniformity than before. But when he came after- 
wards to explain the proposed method of doing so by altera- 
tions in the machinery of the inspectorate, he certainly did 
not make one of these statements clear to his hearers or the 
public. To give more to any efficient school than was needed 
to balance its accounts would not ensure economy; to make 
the amount earned depend, to any considerable extent, on 
anything but definite and ascertained results would not 
ensure efficiency; while to make the character of the school 
and its claim to public support depend not on any nxed rule 
or measure, but on the individual sentiment, in some degree 
on the individual idiosyncrasy and temperament, and perhaps 
often in some degree on the state of physical wellbeing and 
animal spirits, not of all the collective members of a Com- 
mittee of Council, but of each and every inspector, sub-in 
spector, and inspector’s assistant, who examines a school, 
would, as is glaringly evident, fail to ensure uniformity. We 
see in the suggestion a starting-point of danger and difficulty, 
likely to cause endless vexations, dissatisfactions, jealousies, 
VOL. XITI.—NO, XXVI. DD 
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and heart-burnings in every kind of school, and among every 
class of teachers. 


Il. Examination by ‘ Sanple 


The proposal to introduce in the two lowest standards a 
system of inspection by sample, instead of the present one of 
individual examination, has met with much and very reason- 
able opposition ; an opposition which would have been much 
more loud and vigorous did people generally appreciate to 
what a vast extent this change would abolish individual ex- 
amination altogether ; did they understand the great practical 
difficulty it would introduce, or did they weigh against these 
the wonderfully light reasons offered in support of such an 
alteration. 

For, firstly, we must bear in mind, that to exempt a 
million and a quarter of children from individual examination 
is simply to extinguish that process of ascertaining and re- 
cording the progress of five out of every eight children now 
examined in standards at all. According to Mr. Mundella’s 
figures (which are for a year later than the Report for 1879- 
1880, which we have used throughout this article), there are 
1,250,000 children presented in Standards I. and IL., as against 
1,900,000 in all standards together, or exactly five out of 
every eight ! 

Next, the practical difficulties this would introduce are 
manifold. Firstly, it would tend to check the present increase 
in percentage of children passing the high standards. For, as 
regards this increased percentage (a fact which all will admit 
to be most gratifying), we must bear in mind that it implies 
no necessary increased willingness on the part of parents to 
keep their children longer under instruction than before ; but 
is accounted for by another gratifying consideration, that the 
fundamental teaching, that is, the grounding in the earliest 
standards, is better done, and that, generally speaking, there 
are fewer failures at first, so that the children who formerly 
would have been retarded a year or two, get forward earlier, 
and pass the fourth standard before becoming old enough for 
going to work; in a word, it is not that children now are 
kept in school. longer, and till a more advanced age, than 
before, but that, in the time they do spend in school, improve- 

ment in system has enabled them to reach a higher educa- 
tional point. 

Mr. Mundella himself attributes this increased percentage 
in upper standards to improvement in teaching of the youngest 
classes of all, and certainly none will deny it to be a matter of 
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very great advantage. But we cannot help fearing that the 
abolition of individual examination will tend very seriously 
to cause a falling back in this respect. Under our present 
system, no child passes from one standard to another without 
giving individual proof of his individual fitness to ‘take his 
remove.’ But it is quite possible, under any system of sample 
examination, that a child may never be individually examined 
by an inspector at a//, till he tries to enter Standard IV. He 
may be averaged from I. into II., and averaged from II. into 
III., while quite unfit to keep up with the standard he has 
been taught in, and, from want of thorough grounding, may 
have in consequence to be kept back two years at the end 
of his compulsory course, never entering the fifth or sixth 
standard at all; where a timely examination might have 
made one year’s delay at its beginning sufficient to enable 
him to pass each subsequent standard without failure. And 
this leads to the second point of practical difficulty. The 
standard is to be examined by sample. Say ten out of forty 
children are examined, and four of the ten fail. Is the whole 
standard to be put back a year? Out of the question. Or 
are those four to be put back, as they ought to be? Equally 
out of the question, unless two-fifths of their unexamined 
companions be put back also, the presumption being that the 
result of examining ten out of forty gives a true average of 
the general attainment; and how are the two-fifths to be 
selected without individual examination and proved failure ? 
What remains, then, but that the whole standard must be 
driven on into the next one, year after year, the only differ- 
ence being that a smaller grant is paid where there are many 
failures. In this case what will the examination degenerate 
into? A mere taxing of costs, instead of a testing of know- 
ledge. Indeed, if this be all effected by the examination of 
samples, we should advise the inspectors to strike against a 
vast deal more ‘drudgery’ than they do, and make the logical 
claim of its being only necessary to test the. individual attain- 
ments of children wishing to pass the Fourth Standard exami- 
nation, in order to be set free to earn their living. 

Again, the schoolmaster (if he do his work——and most of 
them do it most zealously) and the managers (if they take an 
interest in the progress of the children) know, almost to an 
absolute certainty, on the day of inspection, which children 
will fail, as being unfit to enter a higher standard. What a 
discouragement to them to be obliged, contrary to their own 
convictions, to keep those children on asa drag to their better 


instructed comrades, instead of putting them back a year as 
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they ought to be! How is this difficulty to be overcome ? 
Shall discretion be given to the schoolmaster and managers 
to retard such children? Certainly not. It is exactly for 
making such decisions without appeal that the annual in- 
spection and individual examination by an unprejudiced 
stranger is most essential ; else endless complaints by parents 
and children would be made of partiality on the part of 
managers and teachers, who would be accused of showing 
favour to the children promoted, and doing injustice to those 
kept back. This point is too obvious to need pursuing. 

But, it may be said, the analogy of promoting infants to 
the first standard without individual examination will justify 
the extension of the system to the second and third. The 
answer is perfectly simple. The passing of infants zz/o the 
first standard is entirely a question of age, and not of attain- 
ment ; the passing them owt of the first into any other must 
be, on the contrary, a question of attainment, and not of age ; 
and unless the attainment be properly tested in every case, 
we simply stultify the whole logic of our system, introduce 
the element of chance instead of certainty, and (entirely un- 
necessarily) expose our valuable method to the risks, while 
degrading it to the character, of an elementary-education- 
pitch-and-toss. 

And this error has a further aspect of serious practical 
disadvantage. If it bewilder and discourage the good teacher, 
it will tend to screen the bad one. The man whose work is 
good fears no test, but values it as doing honour to his zealous 
efforts. But the man whose work is bad will always have an 
excuse for failure of which individual examination deprives 
him now; he will put his small average of passes on bad 
luck, individual nervousness, unfortunate selection, or any- 
thing, in short, but bad teaching ; and, because his excuse 
may be true, it will be harder to get rid of him than under the 
present system, which detects neglect and exposes failure with 
an unimpeachable justice and accuracy. 

We must very briefly touch a fourth practical difficulty 
which sample examination will introduce as regards parents 
and children, as well as those three we have considered as 
affecting masters and managers. Parents take a great and 
natural interest in their children’s school progress, and in 
the fact of their duly passing their examinations; and all 
good managers encourage this interest by all means in their 
power. It makes the attendance more regular and stimulates 
desire on the part of the children to secure their passes. 
And the interest of the little ones themselves to rise in school 
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rank becomes very keen indeed each year as the inspection 
time draws nigh. How much will these honourable feelings, 
both in parents and children, be weakened, if only now and 
then each child has a chance of an examination, and the 
passing into new standards be regarded as a matter of vague 
fortune or unmeaning routine, instead of as a mark of definite 
progress and a proof of individual merit! We can think of 
no change more likely than this to disappoint and discourage, 
both in old and young, the present feeling in favour of edu- 
cation. 

Having shown how large a proportion of all individual 
examination would be extinguished by introducing the 
‘sample’ system in the two first standards, and also the prac- 
tical difficulties and disadvantages such extinction would 
cause, we must next examine the reasons alleged for such a 
sweeping, unexpected, and very debateable change. Before 
doing so we will call attention to reasons which are not 
alleged, but which would have settled the matter had it been 
possible to adduce them. J/¢ zs not alleged that individual 
examination is a bad thing, or a failure, or a mistake ; that it 
is unjust, uncertain, or indefinite ; that its principle is wrong, 
or that its practice has broken down. And 2¢ is not alleged 
that the method proposed to replace it is, 7 any respect what- 
ever, better in itself than the present one. That no such 
reasons are alleged makes the only reasons officially offered 
all the more astonishingly light and trivial in face of the diffi- 
culties and disadvantages the change would introduce. 

And what are these only official reasons? Mr. Mundella 
tells us; he says: ‘ More than a million and a quarter of the 
children are examined in Standards I. and II., and the exami- 
nation of those /¢ttle children under seven years of age in the 
simplest elements imposes on the inspectors an amount of 
labour perfectly unnecessary, and this amount of drudgery we 
propose to relieve the inspectors of.’ 

We have challenged at length the assumption in this sen- 
tence that the individual examination of these children is 
perfectly unnecessary, and we have a right to ask proof of the 
position laid down. But we have more to challenge in it. 
We say that their examination is not by any means ‘zz the 
simplest elements’ which really belong to the zzfant class (not 
now individually examined at all). For the first and second 
standards are expected to be so far beyond ‘the simplest 
elements ’ as to pass in the following subjects :— 

Standard I. To read a paragraph not confined to mono- 
syllables ; to copy in manuscript characters a line of print, and 
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write from dictation a few common words; to work numera- 
tion up to 1,000; simple addition and subtraction of not more 
than four figures, and to know the multiplication to six times 
twelve. 

Standard II. To read a short paragraph from an elemen- 
tary book ; write to dictation from same book ; work notation 
up to 100,000; and do sums in the four simple rules of 
arithmetic to short division inclusive. 

These are a good way beyond ‘the simplest elements,’ and 
they are matters in which individual proficiency ought surely 
to be tested. 

But a third sentence in this statement of Mr. Mundella’s 
needs correction most of all. He speaks of all the first and 
second standard as ‘ /zttle children under seven years of age'\’ 
when, on the contrary, they are all above thatage. Of course 
this is a tremendous mistake; children under seven years of 
age are not required to be placed in standard or examined at all. 
It is only ‘zf more than seven years of age’ (Code, 19 B, 1, 2) 
that they become subject to examination. Compare the fol- 
lowing quotation from the Refort, 1879-1880, p. 1, showing 
the official universality of this classification :— 

‘ There were on the registers the names of 3,710,883 children, of 
whom 1,208,016 were (infants) under seven years of age ; 2,333,973 
were between seven and thirteen ; 168,894 were above thirteen. Of 
these scholars 3,122,672 were present on the day of inspection, while 
2,594,995 were, on an average, in daily attendance throughout the 
year ; 2,492,456 were qualified to bring grants to their schools ; 
619,912 (being under seven years of age) without individual examina- 
tion ; and 1,872,544 (above seven) on passing a satisfactory examt- 
nation.’ 

Soas a matter of fact the ‘ little children under seven years 
of age, learning the simplest elements,’ for whom Mr. Mundella 
thinks individual examination unnecessary, ave never been 
individually examined at all, and his allegation of the perfect 
needlessness of so examining them has no force whatever in 
support of a proposition which would exempt from individual 
examination five-eighths of all school children above seven 
years of age, in matters far beyond the simple elements which 
infants learn. 

The exposure of this mistake! reduces the official reason 


! We do not of course consider this misstatement as anything more 
than a mere slip of memory or expression, in the utterance of a very com- 
plicated statement. But we have thought it very important to show the 
error, having found even practical schoolmasters fail to notice it, and 
knowing that, had it been generally detected, the ‘sample examination’ 
proposal would have fallen long ago for want of logical support. 
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for the proposal to a mere statement of the ‘drudgery’ of 
examining the first two standards individually. It makes the 
reason far too official. For in this point, plainly, Mr. Mun- 
della is only a mouthpiece. What makes him say it? Not 
his own experience, of course ; nor most assuredly the opinion 
of school managers and the country generally, for this is the 
first sound either one or other has heard of complaint against 
the system. Whomakes him say it? The officials, of course, 
whom, admirable though they are, we yet know to be persons 
of like nature to ourselves, and whom, therefore, we speak only 
frankly of in saying that, just because they are the men who 
have to do the work now proposed to be left undone, we must 
be reasonably cautious in accepting their counsel as conclusive 
on this special point. We have, apart from the good of the 
children and the progress of education, no sort of sympathy 
whatever with the asserted drudgery to the inspector of ex- 
amining, and to the office clerks in tabulating, the progress of 
the young. We have tried to show the vital importance of 
the individual examination as securing true grounding in the 
first elements on which all further education must be built; 
and we are bold to assert that the drudgery of the officials 
is an infinitely secondary matter to the advancement of edu- 
cation and the interest of the child. 

We recognize with pleasure the intention to employ largely 
the practical schoolmaster element in the inspectorate; we 
echo to some extent Mr. Mundella’s emphatic declaration : 
‘We cannot have infants committed to the charge of monitors 
or young pupil teachers; we must insist on better infant 
teaching.’ But what does this mean, if it mean anything, but 
that the schoolmaster must teach (or, at least, partly teach) 
even the youngest infants? And if this is to be the daily 
work of the good schoolmaster, and the best of these be pro- 
moted to the inspectorate, will the fact of that promotion 
change for the same man, as inspector, into intolerable 
drudgery, the mere inspection of that work, the constant 
teaching of which was to him, as teacher, an indispensable 
duty? We cannot imagine that the drudgery to officials 
can be the whole motive of this proposed neglect, though 
we can quite understand that many officials dislike the 
drudgery, and that their feelings, as is not at all unreasonable, 
may have influenced the proposed alteration. A vast number 
of children in the standards referred to no doubt consider 
their school .work itself an intolerable drudgery ; but the 
department does not exempt them from it because they 
think so. 
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We must, therefore, examine another reason put forth, not 
indeed in the public statement of the plan so much as in 
individual defence of this particular proposal. It is that the 
department must keep down cost, and that the inspectorate is 
becoming too expensive, while the registration and calculation 
(that is, the central clerk-work) required becomes too burden- 
some for the department. 

We presume no one will deny that, in proportion as any 
system extends, the administrative staff for carrying it out 
must be expected to extend pari passu. Nor willit be denied 
that the present system of inspection requires far more, and 
more multifarious, work, both for inspectors and administra- 
tors, than before the passing of the Education Act. 

Let us, therefore, compare the figures, and see whether or 
no the cost of inspection and administration requires reduction 
as being disproportionate to other cost. 

A reference to the latest issue of the ‘ Statistical Abstract’ 
shows us the relative progress during the last fifteen years in 
a summary form. We find the following results : 


P 1865 1879 _ = Incr. % 
Children presented for inspection . » 1,081,480 3,122,672 288 
Cost of inspection and administration . £69,506 206,988 276 


which plainly proves that, notwithstanding the great increase 
of the inspectors’ work, its cost has grown ina diminishing 
instead of an increasing proportion, and indicates that, if re- 
trenchment must be made, the cost of administration and 
inspectorate is not the first branch which should suffer, to the 
great peril of efficiency in our schools. 

Nor even were it supposed desirable, at such a risk, to cut 
down the cost of administration and fnspection, would any 
great gain accrue in the way of general economy ; for the whole 
aggregate cost of these amounts only to 13 per cent. (or 
roughly, one-eighth part) of the whole Parliamentary grants 
for education; so that, were administrative and inspection 
cost, instead of being let develop, as it should, in proportion 
to requirements, actually reduced to seven-eighths of its 
present amount, it would only cheapen the Parliamentary 
charge for education (quite apart from all voluntary and rate 
expenditure) by the inconsiderable fraction of I per cent. 

Therefore, let us hear nothing of inspection economy, if 
individual examination be, as it is, the very best and safest 
way of ascertaining individual proficiency ; nor let us suppose 
it possible that the continuance of a good system can be 
jeopardized for one single moment because the clerks in the 
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central office find the returns too wearisome and monotonous 
to make. If either branch prove their work too hard (which 
is very probable), let it be lightened in the proper way, by 
increasing the number of hands to do it; or if members of 
either branch find their duties too irksome, let them retire 
and give place to others only too eager to be employed ; but 
to sacrifice the principle of individual examination because it 
gave trouble to the examiners would be as unwise as to 
restrict the proving of gun-barrels to all above No. 12 gauge, 
on the ground of this being less troublesome to the persons 
employed than to prove all barrels of every size. 


III. Change in Educational Staff. 


The abolition of stipendiary monitors seems to us a de- 
plorable mistake, as throwing away the only key likely to 
open the present deadlock in employment caused by our 
enormous and mistaken overproduction of certificated teachers, 
This blot in our system (of which the general public knows 
nothing) is far more urgent for remedy than any other which 
the proposed changes are intended to meet, and may have 
been to some extent in the view, if not in the public state- 
ments, of Mr. Mundella and his advisers. Though he tells us 
that the percentage of attainment reached is the highest ever 
known, and is still growing steadily, a large increase in the 
relative number of certificated teachers is declared to be indis- 
pensable in the interests of proper instruction ; but it is fairly 
open to question whether this sudden discovery would have 
been made at all, did not the pressing necessity exist for 
forcing school-managers to use up, as assistants, the vast 
excess over requirements of the certificated teachers whom our 
present method has created. 

Mr. Mundella dismisses the stipendiary monitors in a single 
line: ‘ We abolish the stipendiary monitors; they have not 
been a success ;’ but this is a very summary way indeed of 
dismissing what we shall show to be a very important con- 
sideration. It is not their non-success, but their existence, 
which is regarded as undesirable, since that may limit the 
employment of existing and redundant assistant masters ; 
while, on the other hand, their existence and encouragement 
should be looked upon as a hopeful means of limiting the 
excessive production of unemployable teachers to which no 
other check whatever is now proposed. 

No general conception exists of the difficulty which school- 
masters of the very highest character, attainments, and expe- 
rience now find in obtaining, not, indeed desirable posts, but. 
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any posts whatever. The error in which we have been reck- 
lessly persisting for years of apprenticing too many pupil 
teachers ought to have been pointed out long ago by com- 
monly watchful officials, had they cared to do a very simple 
sum in proportion and to use a very cursory thought on pro- 
babilities. They should have foreseen that, though, on the 
introduction of compulsory education, it was essential to pro- 
vide a vast number of teachers for the vast number of new 
schools and scholars needing their services, yet,as the number of 
these last must have a limit, so the number of teachers created 
must have a limit too. Ten years ago every pupil teacher, as 
he passed out from college, was certain of a school. But the 
schools may be said to have nearly reached their limit (less 
the requirements of increasing population) years ago, while 
no one has thought of the necessity of limiting the production 
of teachers. At the present time we are practically doubling 
the number of teachers every four years, if we compare the 
number of pupil teachers who completed their engagements 
last year, 30,473, with the number of certificated teachers, 
which was 30,128 ; (or doubling it every five years if we add to 
the latter number the 6,615 assistant teachers) ; while the 
average death-rate will only provide vacancies for that number 
in forty years to come. In a word, we are providing ten or 
eight teachers for each one we require. This danger ought to 
have been pointed out long ago, and has not been, though out- 
siders have called attention to the fact; and though many 
conscientious school-managers, foreseeing plainly the cruel 
over-stocking of the profession which is now taking place, 
have refused to add to the numbers of their pupil teachers, 
from unwillingness to bring their most promising scholars into 
an occupation at which they might have to starve (as many 
are doing now) ; and have been very glad, instead of this, to 
utilize the stipendiary monitor system as far as possible in 
their schools. 

To assert that stipendiary monitors have not been a success, 
and that pupil teachers only shall be recognized, is like saying 
that regimental lieutenants do not succeed, and that henceforth 
only captains shall be gazetted. Monitors are no general 
failures as regards their individual efficiency; as is quite 
manifest from the consideration that they are the class of 
scholars from which certainly nineteen-twentieths of our pupil 
teachers are taken; since very few managers indeed will 
think of binding themselves to employ a lad for four or five 
years as pupil teacher, until they have had, in his work as 
monitor, some clear proof of his capacity for teaching. More- 
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over, the proposal in the code to extinguish stipendiary 
monitors in order to enforce the employment of the same 
zndividuals under the name of pupil teachers, actually lowers 
the existing qualification of the latter in practice to that of 
the former, thus only altering their name. The pupil teacher 
hitherto has had to pass in Schedule I, certainly a higher 
qualification than Standard V., and, in fact, from his age, 
must have passed Standard VI. as well, since no one would 
ever dream of apprenticing a pupil teacher who had been 
unable to pass, before entering his fifteenth year, the sixth 
standard, which the department considers should be passed 
by all children of twelve. But the new suggestion is that 
the qualification for the fifth standard, or of the average 
child of eleven, shall suffice for the candidate pupil teacher.! 

We see, then, that any bright boy of eleven may be quali- 
fied, by attainment, for apprenticeship ; but must wait three 
years more, till fourteen, to be qualified byage. His employ- 
ment as stipendiary monitor might keep him in the school, 
advancing his own education and aiding that of others; but 
if he is not to be so employed, what likelihood is there of his 
wasting three years’ time when he might be earning his living 
elsewhere ? 

The Committee, which lowers the qualification, makes no 
suggestion as to lowering the age of apprenticeship ; nor is 
this likely, as the age was only lately raised from thirteen to 
fourteen. But they seem to us to have altogether mistaken 
the problem to be solved. Let us state it in what seems to 
us its proper terms. 

1. The teaching profession is largely overstocked. 

2. The number of persons entering it must be checked ; 
as they enter it by becoming pupil teachers. 

3. The number of pupil teachers must be limited ; but in 
such a way that 

4. The requirements of education must not suffer. 

5. Those requirements will surely suffer if the number of 
persons actually giving instruction be diminished in any large 
degree. 

Now it is plain that the limitation of pupil teachers to 
three in any school will require the employment of assistant 
masters; their employment will limit the proportion of 
teachers to taught, and (especially if a seventh standard for 


' Mr. Mundella, indeed, in his speech, says the candidates for 
apprenticeship will have to pass Standards V. avd VI.; but this is 
another mistake, the proposals (sec. 35) say Standards V. ov VI. 
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preparation be introduced) will make the requirements of 
education suffer. 

How will the cut/zng off of the paid monitor prevent this, 
or improve present conditions? In no conceivable way. It 
will force more assistant masters into employment now, will 
force as many pupil teachers as can be permitted into the 
profession, and will continue to crowd it into actual industrial 
deadlock, until at last no one will be mad enough to send a 
child into the profession, and the error will avenge itself in 
the resulting inefficiency of teaching power for educational 
needs. The error in all this lies in utilizing no class of persons 
as teachers for whom we do not, by the fact of employing 
them a¢ all, establish a claim to employment for life upon the 
educational resources of the country. If, on the other hand, 
we utilized, wzthout establishing any such claim, material of 
the very same class and qualification lying close at hand, the 
problem would be solved. And this would be done not by 
extinguishing, but by developing, the use of the paid monitor 
in our schools. 

Mr. Mundella strikes for us unconsciously the key-note of 
this most desirable harmony. He says: ‘In many a rural 
school, when a boy has passed the sixth standard and wants 
to stay longer, the teachers are anxious to get rid of him,’ 
Of course they are: he has done with that elementary edu- 
cation which they are employed to give ; and to attend to his 
secondary education leaves them less time to carry out their 
proper business. ‘ Therefore, says Mr. Mundella, ‘we must 
have a seventh standard.’ We say, ‘Certainly not.’ These 
are the lads we want. If they and their parents wish them 
to remain in school and advance in knowledge, let them learn 
half a day and teach half a day. Let them be paid some- 
thing, even perhaps more than at present, as monitors, for a 
year or two years; they have the very same qualification as 
the pupil teachers, but they will be no burden to the profession 
of teaching. They will do the very same work as young 
pupil teachers now, but will have no claim to be employed 
and paid for life out of the educational resources of the 
country. The average master of a village school will work it 
far better, and far more cheaply, with two such paid monitors 
than with one pupil teacher; in nine cases out of ten he will 
have good material to choose from, and he and the managers 
will be able to deal summarily with a defaulting or inefficient 
monitor whose engagement is temporary, where they would 
shrink from ruining a pupil teacher’s whole career by quali- 
fying his certificate or cancelling his indenture. This would 
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prevent diminution in the already too small proportion of 
teachers to scholars in each class, would relieve the over- 
pressure of pupil teachers for admission to training colleges, 
and check the overcrowding of the profession. While the best 
of the monitors might after two years be apprenticed; the 
others, having had two years further schooling, might pass on 
to earn their living in whatever way they chose. 

If every child who passed the sixth were willing to remain 
another year and pass the seventh standard, their number 
would be only 2} per cent. of all children presented in 
standards, or just over I per cent. of all children on the 
registers! To employ that fraction of a fraction in teaching 
as a means of obtaining for them such secondary instruction 
as their parents wish, would be both reasonable on the part of 
the public and beneficial to themselves ; to create a seventh 
standard for such a fraction of a fraction would be an added 
burden on the teacher and a disadvantage to all other children 
in the school. 

Therefore we claim that, instead of abolishing the paid 
monitor system, it should be fostered and developed. Let it 
be fairly tried; no managers will be compelled to employ 
one ; if they try it and fail, they will appoint no more; if 
they try and succeed, a vast good may be done; but let not 
the liberty of experiment be arbitrarily put out of their power, 
since the whole cost of the experiment will be theirs, and its 
advantage, if successful, will be the nation’s. 


IV. Changes in the Instruction given. 


The avowed intention of reforming the reading in our 
schools is another point of very questionable advantage. 
And it does seem rather strange that Mr. Mundella, whose 
common sense led him a few sentences earlier in his speech to 
scoff at the notion of having ‘little physiologists and little 
geologists of nine or ten years of age getting up technical 
words which they do not understand,’ should, almost in the 
same breath, declare as a praiseworthy change the intention 
ef establishing little philologists with much the same sort of 
apparatus. He says: 


‘A boy ought to know something of his own language, and 
something of the poetry and literature of his own language, and we 
insist that it shall not be the commonplace stuff that is to be found 
in the school-books. But we propose that they shall learn good 
English, and get them to learn a hundred lines of Milton or a 
hundred lines of Shakspeare ; and, instead of taking a fourth- or fifth- 
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rate obscure poet, intend them to read Milton and Shakspeare in 
the fifth, sixth and seventh standards.’ 


As if Milton’s works, which were written more than two 
centuries ago, and Shakspeare’s nearly three, can be put 
before our little village children as ‘their own language’ at 
all! As if the teacher himself, in order to give his class the 
slightest intelligible idea of any consecutive hundred lines in 
Shakspeare or Milton, would not be obliged (apart from 
necessary expurgations) to make a special study of the pas- 
sage for himself, and scarcely even then be able to understand 
its every sentence and allusion. Shakspeare and Milton, 
each of them magni nominis umbra, were no doubt great 
writers ; but they did not write (for the changing nature of a 
living language made the thing antecedently impossible) 
‘good English’ for the English child to-day. Nay, more, if 
they have been (and that, we are bold to say, very scantily) 
read in England for centuries past, it has been in spite of their 
English, and not for the sake of it. Not one Englishman or 
Englishwoman in a hundred of the cultured and leisurely 
class can say that, in their unrestricted pursuit of knowledge 
concerning ‘the poetry and literature of their own country,’ 
they have felt it their duty or found it their pleasure to read 
through the writings of one or the other; concerning which, 
beyond a few hackneyed passages of Milton from amongst 
just ‘the commonplace stuff to be found in the reading books,’ 
or a few well-known scenes from Shakspeare, the vast ma- 
jority of English readers have absolutely no personal know- 
ledge whatever. It has been the fashion to talk of Shakspeare 
and Milton as our greatest writers for so long that the handers- 
on of this tradition have always, in spreading the fame of the 
writings, taken their value for granted, and that to such an 
unreasonable extent as to make the department suppose that 
works addressed to the occasional scholar, as Milton’s were, or 
to the grown-up citizen, as Shakspeare’s were, centuries ago, 
must be either intelligible or useful mental pabulum to-day 
for all our upper standards in all our elementary schools. 

Of course, in saying that writings of the Milton and Shak- 
speare class and structure are entirely unfitted for school 
reading-books, we do not mean to say that no English so old 
can be understood of the people. The book which nine. 
tenths of our race believe the best in the world, existing in an 
English dress of about Milton’s time, simple of style and 
easy of comprehension, is the one volume shut out from all 
the children in many of our schools for fear of offending 
the unbelief of a few theorists. We wonder whether new 
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teachings on Biblical subjects, as solemn as Milton’s but 
without the authority of the Bible, will be accepted by 
Secularists ; and whether believers, whose children may either 
not read the Bible at all in school, or may read it only ‘ without 
note or comment,’ will care to have the same children given a 
clear understanding (which they can only be with copious 
notes and endless comments) of such an incongruous mixture 
of truth and fable, of Bible and Classical Dictionary, as, for 
instance, the following passage from Milton, quite up to the 
average of comprehensibility, so far as its wording is con- 
cerned :— 

Southward through Eden went a river large, 

Nor changed his course, but through the shaggy hill 
Passed underneath engulfed ; for God had thrown 

That mountain as his garden mould high raised 

Upon the rapid current, which, through veins 

Of porous earth with kindly thirst updrawn, 

Rose a fresh fountain, and with many a rill 

Watered the garden ; thence united fell 

Down the steep glade, and met the nether flood. 


. 


The birds their choir apply: airs, vernal airs, 

Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 

The trembling leaves, while universal Pan, 

Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance, 

Led on the eternal spring. Not that fair field 

Of Enna, where Proserpine gathering flowers, 

Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 

Was gathered ; which cost Ceres all that pain 

To seek her through the world : nor that sweet grove 

Of Daphne by Orontes, and th’ inspired 

Castalian spring, might with this Paradise 

Of Eden strive : nor that Nysian isle 

Girt with the river Triton, where old Cham 

(Whom Gentiles Ammon call, and Lybian Jove) 

Hid Amalthea and her florid son, 

Young Bacchus, from his stepdame Rhea’s eye : 

Nor where Abassin kings their issue guard, 

Mount Amara (though this by some supposed 

True Paradise), under the A®thiop Line 

By Nilus’ head, inclosed with shining rock, 

A whole day’s journey high ; but wide remote 

From this Assyrian garden : where the fiend 

Saw undelighted all delight, all kind 

Of living creatures, new to sight, and strange.’ 
Paradise Lost, Book IV. 


It is not in a spirit of carping censure, but of honest 
practical experiment, that we say we should like to set a 
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paper fae: ee Vice-~ President, the permanent staff, and the 
whole army of inspectors and assistant-inspectors, on such a 
passage as we have quoted from the proposed new School 
Reading Book ; for if every one of them could explain every 
allusion, and set forth generally the meaning of the poet, 
this last question would pose the best of them: ‘ Parse the 
last period in the passage;’ and that not merely because the 
period consists of nineteen lines and a half, which would make 
the task troublesome, but because the fact of this specimen 
of model ‘ English language’ being irreconcilable with simple 
English grammar would make the task impossible as well. 
Seriously, we would urge those theorists, who recommend 
so enormous an addition to the requirements made on the 
brains of elementary scholars and the powers and time of 
elementary teachers, to spend a few hours, not merely in some 
specially selected town school, but in a fair random induction 
of twenty schools of every different class, with the earnest 
purpose of making every child in the fifth standard under- 
stand thoroughly one single page of even the simple ‘ common- 
place stuff that is to be found in the school-books’ of the 
day. They would see at once the absolute hopelessness, if 
they cannot see the absolute uselessness, of forcing up all 
fifth-standard children to a height of philological acquirement 
neither helpful nor necessary to fit them for earning their 
living, and by no conceivable elasticity of interpretation to 
be classed within the range of ‘Elementary Education’ at all. 


V. Increase in National Cost. 


We have to point out, though we can only do so in 
general terms, one result of carrying out the present proposals 
to which sufficient attention does not seem to have been 
yet given, and which seems likely to prove unpalatable to the 
nation if not embarrassing to the Government.! 

For these measures cannot be popular if proved to be 
expensive. It is admitted on all hands that the proposed 
changes, even though they be not intended to diminish the 
present amount of Government grants, or though to carry 
them out may make these grants greater, must, apart from 
any effect upon the Consolidated Fund, very largely increase 
the local cost of instruction, by generally enforcing in our 
schools the employment of a staff individually more expen- 
sive, if not more numerous, than now. 


1 We have made very copious use, in this branch of our article, of a 
letter in the 7zmes of Nov. 11 last, by the Rev. W. L. Blackley, Rector 
of North Waltham. 
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The manager of a boys’ school in the Plymouth district 


(we quote from a leader in the Schoolmaster for October 1, 
1881)— 


‘gave an illustration of the manner in which the new regulations 
would affect his school. His past expenditure on teaching was 
1,020/., giving a teaching staff of thirty individuals ; whereas, under 
the new proposals, 1,195/. would give them a teaching staff of sixteen 
individuals only. Consequently, in order to bring up the teaching 
staff to what, in Mr. Mundella’s view, would be efficient, an addi- 
tional expenditure of from 500/. to 600/. would be required in his 
boys’ school alone.’ 


This may be, for all we know, a very exceptional case ; 
but it certainly supports the universal opinion that the new 
proposals will greatly increase the general cost of education, 
even supposing no change in the present amount of Govern- 
ment grant to result. The inevitable tendency of this largely 
increased cost will be to raise the education rate higher than 
ever for the support of Board schools, and to extinguish 
voluntary ones altogether; for we must bear in mind that, 
while the former class possesses a mine of supply in the rates, 
the latter possesses only a limited and shallow purse in volun- 
tary subscriptions. We do not for one moment attribute to 
the framers of the proposals any deliberate purpose of extin- 
guishing voluntary schools ; Mr. Mundella has warmly and fully 
repudiated any such imputation ; but the direct tendency of 
the proposals is as obvious as it is undesirable. 

Now, let us suppose for a moment such a result effected. 
Though the school-rate burden must become everywhere 
heavier than now (and there are many districts which consider 
the present burden intolerable), we will for a moment leave 
that great necessary increase quite out of view, and assume 
the existing school rate to remain unchanged. The extinc- 
tion of voluntary schools would necessitate the universal 
establishment of board schools. Now we see from the com- 
pleted returns for 1879-80 that 1,925,254 out of 2,594,995, or, 
in round numbers, three out of every four, of our children are 
now educated in voluntary schools, and, as proved by results, 
quite as well educated as in Board schools, the grants earned 
per child in the latter being 15s. 3?@, and in the former 
15s. 34d.: a closeness of result quite astonishing, considering 
that school boards have, what voluntary schools have not, 
complete carte blanche for expenditure in staff and appliances. 

For three-fourths of our children, therefore, the school 
rates contribute nothing whatever now ; but in the altered case 
we have supposed four times the present school rate would 
VOL. XIII.—NO,. XXVI. EE 
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have to be levied. And as the voluntary schools, though de- 
monstrably equally efficient, cost far less than Board schools, 
the 750,000/. now freely given for their support would not 
only be lost, but the present voluntary schools would require 
the present high rate of Board schoolexpenditure. Ina word, 
7s. 84d. a head, on nearly two million children, would be 
thrown away, and the rates be charged with no less a sum 
than 18s. 93d. per head for that enormous (and growing) 
number. ‘To be exact, this would, entirely needlessly, raise 
the present school rate of 636,792/. to no less an amount than 
2,447,732/.! 

And now comes the question, On whom is this additional 
and unnecessary increase of local taxation to fall? It is 
perfectly obvious that the vast mass of it will have to come, 
not from the towns, where voluntary schools are the excep- 
tion, but from the rural districts, where they are the rule. 

Now, is it likely that just at the present time of agricul- 
tural disaster (not to say ruin), rural ratepayers or voters will 
feel disposed to welcome, if any Government can feel it wise 
to enforce, changes tending to so vast an increase of local 
taxation, and to bind such an enormous additional and need- 
less burden on that camel's back which many think another 
straw sufficient to break down ? 

These are the principal points to which we have felt bound 
to take exception. 

Unfortunately our remarks must of necessity appear a 
few days too late to be of any special use in modifying the 
first form of the New Education Code. We will not, how- 
ever, believe that that Code will finally appear without essen- 
tial alterations in some of the directions we have pointed out ; 
or, in the contrary case, we will hope that it will not be laid 
on the table of the House of Commons as a mere matter of 
form, but that its provisions will be subjected to further and 
advantageous changes wrought in the light of clearer general 
knowledge on this important question. Mr. Mundella, in his 
address to the Wesleyan deputation (November 23, 1881), took 
occasion to remark on the fact that ‘the money consideration, 
no doubt, has done a great deal to make teachers, aye, and 
managers and others, eager for one thing, viz. ‘“‘ How shall we 
screw the last farthing out of the Government ?”’ We, on 
the other hand, feel that to gain the honourable name of 
great advancers of National education does a great deal more 
towards making the administrators of our education laws 
(whatever their period or party) eager for one other thing, 
namely : ‘ How shall we screw up the educational fiddle to 
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the last pitch of tension?’ Many points, which we have but 
cursorily touched, tend to show how our leaders are forgetting 
that the compulsory education the country so properly esta- 
blished was only intended to be elementary ; they have, as 
yet, no national warrant to force a secondary education upon 
the many for the sake of the few; and certainly-not by 4 
ceaseless change and restless elevation of age, standard, and 
instruction for the scholars, by an eternal multiplication of 
duties, addition of difficulties, and division of energies for the 
masters in our schools; and, least of all, by continually in- 
creasing demands upon the resources of taxation, which, 
unless plainly and demonstrably indispensable (a thing not 
to be alleged with regard to these costly new proposals in the 
face of Mr. Mundella’s own account of our continuous and 
gratifying educational progress), the contributors of that tax- 
ation are becoming daily less willing to endure. 


ArT. IX—WESTCOTT AND HORT’S GREEK 
TEXT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


1. Zhe Greek New Testament. Edited from Ancient Authori- 
ties with their Various Readings in full and the Latin 
Version of Jerome. By SAMUEL PRIDEAUX TREGELLES, 
LL.D. (London, 1857-18709.) 

. Novum Testamentum Grece. Ad antiquissimos testes denuo 
recensutt, Apparatum criticum omni studio perfectum appo- 
suit CONSTANTINUS TISCHENDORF.  Editio octava. 
(Lipsiz, 1869-1872.) 

A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament. 
By FREDERICK HENRY SCRIVENER, M.A., LL.D. Second 
Edition, thoroughly revised. (London, 1874.) 

4. Outlines of Textual Criticism applied to the New Testa- 
ment.. By C. E. HAMMOND, M.A. Third Edition, 
revised. (Oxford, 1880.) 

5. The New Testament in the Original Greek, according to the 
Text followed in the Authorized Verston, together with the 
Variations adopted in the Revised Version, Edited by 
F. H. A. SCRIVENER, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. (Cambridge, 
1881.) 
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6. The New Testament in the Original Greek, The Text 
revised by BROOKE Foss WESTCOTT, D.D., and FENTON 
JoHN ANTHONY Hort, D.D. Vol. I., Text. Vol. IL, 
Introduction and Appendix. (Cambridge and London, 
1881.) 

7. Novum Testamentum Grace. Recensionis Tischendorfiane 
ultime textum cum Tregellesiano et Westcottio-Hortiano 
contulit et brevi adnotatione critica additisque locis parallelis 
tllustravit OSCAR DE GEBHARDT. (Lipsiz 1881.) 

8. The New Greek Text. An Article in No. ccciv. of the 

Quarterly Review, October 1881. 















TEXTUAL Criticism, or the science which determines the rela- 
tive values of the various extant authorities for the text of 
any ancient writing, and the methods by which the actual 
words of the author are to be ascertained from those authori- 
ties as nearly as may be, is probably regarded by all, except 
enthusiastic scholars, as a hopelessly dry and uninviting study. 
But at the present moment it has an unusual interest for all 
students of the New Testament. The adverse criticism which 
has been poured out in no sparing measure upon the Revised 
Version of the New Testament is now being directed against 
the Greek Text adopted by the Revisers ; or, to speak more 
accurately, against the general character of the readings 
approved by them, for (to quote the words of their Preface) 
‘it did not fall within their province to construct a continuous 
and complete Greek Text.’ 

The Greek Text used by the translators of 1611 was, in 
all probability, Beza’s fifth edition of 1598,' which does not 
differ materially from the so-called Received Text of the ordi- 
nary editions of the Greek Testament. Of the character of 
the ‘ Received Text’ we shall have something to say presently : 
here it is sufficient to remark that even its warmest admirers 
confess that it needs revision. 

It was therefore a necessary part of the Revisers’ com- 
mission to decide what reading should be taken as the basis 
of their translation, wherever there is any variation in the 
Greek MSS. The rule laid down for their direction required 
that ‘the text to be adopted’ should be ‘that for which the 
evidence is decidedly preponderating.’ This was justly inter- 
preted as ‘an instruction to follow the authority of documentary 
evidence without deference to any printed text of modern 





























1 See Dr. Scrivener’s preface to the Cambridge edition of the New 
Testament, with the Revisers’ readings, p. vii ; and Church Quarterly 


Review, No. xxiv. p. 520. 
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times, and therefore to employ the best resources of criticism 
for estimating the value of evidence.’ Different schools of 
criticism were represented in the company which met in the 
Jerusalem Chamber, and no reading at variance with the 
reading presumed to underlie the Version of 1611 was finally 
adopted, unless it could secure a majority of two-thirds to 
support it.’ 

Ample guarantees, we should have imagined, against the 
rash introduction of ill-attested readings! But there are those 
who think otherwise, and their champion has stepped forward 
to sound the note of alarm. An article in the Quarterly 
Review for October 1881, the authorship of which is an open 
secret, makes a fizrce onslaught upon the textual work of the 
Revisers. Professors Westcott and Hort are singled out as the 
chief authors of the mischief which is alleged to have been 
done, and their edition? is stigmatized as ‘a text vastly more 
remote from the inspired autographs of the Evangelists than 
any which has appeared since the invention of printing.’ The 
absolute confidence of the Reviewer in his own views on the 
subject of Textual Criticism, the trenchant and vigorous style 
in which he enunciates his opinions, the array of learning, and 
notably the immense acquaintance with patristic literature 
with which he supports his assertions, are not unlikely to shake 
the confidence of some readers in the soundness of the founda- 
tions upon which the edifice of the New Revision is built, and 
inspire them with at any rate a temporary distrust of a work 
which, whatever its ultimate destiny, cannot fail to do incalcu- 
lable service in promoting the accurate study of the New 
Testament. 

But ‘shouts are not syllogisms,’ nor is assertion argument. 
We are utterly unable to find in the article anything approach- 
ing to a scientific demonstration of the falsity of the reasoning 
by which Professors Westcott and Hort support the principles 
of criticism on which their text is constructed. The results of 
those principles are not peculiar to the learned professors ; 
they are in the main concordant with those which have been 
arrived at by almost all textual critics of the first rank. 


1 See the Revisers’ Preface, § iii. 1. 

2 The Reviewer lays stress on the publication of vol. i., containing the 
text, ‘on the same day (the italics are his) with the Revised Authorized 
Version.’ Nobody who knows anything of Professors Westcott and Hort 
will pay one moment’s attention to the absurd inferences which he draws 
from the simultaneous appearance of the two works, and the error is really 
hardly worth noticing. But as a matter of fact vol. i. was published on 
May 12, five days before the Revised Version. Vol. ii. did not appear 
until September 14. 
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LACHMANN, TREGELLES, TISCHENDORF—honoured names 
in the history of Biblical criticism—and indeed a large ma- 
jority of the scholars who have laboured at the text of the 
New Testament during the last half century, are included in 
the Reviewer's indictment as sacrilegious mutilators and de- 
pravers of the Holy Scriptures. 

We are not concerned to defend Professors Westcott and 
Hort. It would be gross impertinence on our part to pose as 
the champion of two of the ablest scholars in Europe ; and their 
second volume already contained by anticipation a full and 
convincing reply to the attacks of the Quarterly Reviewer, as 
any one who takes the pains to study it will find. But we 
think it is worth while to endeavour to lay before our readers, 
in as plain language and with as few technicalities as the 
nature of the case allows, some account of the arguments by 
which they demonstrate the soundness of the principles on 
which their text has been constructed. As those principles 
are, no doubt, in the main identical with those which in- 
fluenced the Revisers in their choice of readings, the result, if 
we are successful in making good our endeavour, will be to 
justify the changes introduced into the Revised Version of 
the New Testament owing to textual considerations, and 
reassure our readers that the Revisers are in no way guilty of 
the charge brought against them of depraving and maiming 
and mutilating the Holy Scriptures. If they have erred, it 
has been, we believe, on the side of caution and conservatism. 
Some readings which they have only recognized as possible 
alternatives, by giving them a place in the margin, will 
probably come hereafter to be generally accepted as certain. 

We must premise, at the outset, that though we fear we 
are likely to tax our readers’ patience, it is absolutely impos- 
sible to exhibit within the compass of a single article even a 
bare outline of all the convergent arguments which are 
brought to bear upon the subject by Professors Westcott and 
Hort ; and it must be remembered that the truth of a cause 
is to be judged by all the arguments taken together. The 
real strength of their position cannot be appreciated by any- 
thing less than a serious study of their volumes. 

Before, however, we set about our task, we are constrained, 
in the name of ‘all theological science, to enter an emphatic 
protest against the tone of the Quarterly Reviewer's article. 
It may be perfectly true in many matters that 


‘ Ridiculum acri 
Fortius et melius magnas plerumque secat res,’ 
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but in the discussion of sacred subjects ridicule and levity are 
surely out of place. Apart from this, we feel bound to call 
attention to the unfairness—we can use no milder word— 
which brings such sweeping charges against two learned 
scholars without careful study of their own arguments in’ 
support of their principles of criticism. Yet such is the case. 
The article was confessedly written before the Professors’ 
second volume had reached the writer, and she. only notice of 
that volume ts contained in a note not quite a page long, inserted 
while the sheets were passing through the press.' Surely this 
is condemning the defendant without a hearing. Had the 
learned Reviewer read even the abstract of contents prefixed 
to the volume, he could scarcely have written such words as 
these :-— 


‘The theory of the respected authors proves to be the simplest 
imaginable, and is briefly #4¢s :—Fastening on the two oldest codices 
extant (B and 8, both of the fourth century), they invent the follow- 
ing hypothesis—“ That the ancestries of these two manuscripts 
diverged from a point near the autographs, and never came into contact 
subsequently,” ? 


Could the reader for a moment imagine that the ‘theory’ 
which is stigmatized as an ‘invention’ is really the final result 
of a long and exhaustive proof ? 

Or again :— 


” 


‘We respectfully submit that “ Syrian,” “ Western,” “ Western and 
Syrian,” as critical expressions, are without meaning, as well as without 
use, to a student in this difficult department of sacred science. They 
supply no information. ‘They are not supported by evidence. They 
are dictation, not criticism. When at last it is discovered that they 
do but signify that certain words are omitted by codex B, they are 
circumlocution also,’ 3 


Meaningless, no doubt, to any one who does not take the 
trouble to learn the sense in which the authors use them, but 
extremely useful to the student. Could the ordinary reader 
imagine (1) that these‘ useless’ and ‘ meaningless’ expressions 
are in fact a convenient formulation of certain observed 
phenomena of the MSS., interpreted by unquestionable historic 
facts? (2) That (though ‘ Syrian’ is, we believe, a novel term) 
the idea is not new, as similar terms were in use among scholars 
of the last century to express corresponding, if not precisely 
coextensive, classifications of documents? The last sentence 
of our quotation is, if the plain truth be told, nothing more nor 
less than a grave mis-statement. We cannot conceive that 


1 Quarterly Review, ccciv. p. 320. 2 Ibid. 3 bid. p. 360. 
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the. Reviewer could have penned it had he carefully read 
‘through the volume of Prolegomena. 

Besides protesting against the tone of the article, we feel 
bound to call attention to certain points in its whole character. 
There are at least three fundamental fallacies underlying the 
whole of it which we cannot pass over in silence. 

The first: fallacy is that, in order to be of any value, the 
ancient MSS. ought to deliver an unanimous testimony. 
The evidence of the four or five oldest MSS. (B, 8, C, D, A) 
is constantly discredited on the ground of their non-agreement. 
Now it is just the fact that these witnesses have no neatly 
concocted story to tell, which proves their independence, and 
makes their testimony, when they do agree—which is not 
quite so rarely as a reader of the article not acquainted with 
the facts might suppose—all but absolutely certain evidence 
for the true text. If, as we hope to show presently, various 
types of text were current in the Church during the first three 
centuries, the discrepancies of the early MSS. are at once 
explained. 

The second fallacy is that the verdict of the numerical 
majority of MSS. is to be accepted, irrespective of inquiry as 
to their history and antecedents. 


‘We deem it even axiomatic,’ says the Reviewer, ‘that in every 
case of doubt our critical method must be the same: namely, after 
patiently collecting a// the available evidence, then without partiality 
or prejudice to adjudicate between the conflicting authorities, and 
loyally to accept that verdict for which there is clearly the prepon- 
derating evidence. Zhe best supported reading, in other words, must 
always be held to be the true reading.’ 


The last sentence is in itself a mere truism. The gist of 
the matter lies in what is meant by dest supported. Is it the 
reading supported by the best MSS., which may happen to 
be extremely few in number, or by the most MSS., which 
may happen to be extremely untrustworthy in character ? 
That the latter is the Reviewer’s meaning is evident from the 
whole article. He speaks of the ‘vast multiplication of 
copies’ as ‘the most effectual security imaginable against 
fraud,’ and lays stress on the fact that though ‘ millions’ [?] 
‘of the copies have long since perished,’ ‘there survive of the 
Gospel alone upwards of one thousand copies to the present 
day.’? 

But a moment's reflection will show that the case is one 
in which mere numerical majority is utterly misleading. 


1 Quarterly Review, ccciv. p. 317. 2 Tbid. p. 310. 
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Five MSS. of the fourth and fifth centuries may outweigh 
five hundred MSS. written from five to eleven centuries later. 
if it can be shown that the five hundred are all derived from 
one and the same recension, their authority is reduced to the 
authority of that recension; and if that recension was de- 
monstrably corrupt, their evidence is at once set aside. This 
we shall presently show to be the case with the vast majority 
of the later MSS. of the New Testament. 


The third fallacy is that the Received Text forms an 
authoritative standard for comparison. To talk of ‘the 
serious deflections’ of B, &, C, D from the Zextus Receptus ' 
as ‘facts not altogether calculated to inspire confidence in 
these codices, and to speak of the omissions of these MSS. 
as compared with the Zer/us Receptus, is simply begging the 
question. It would be just as fair to assert, what in fact we 
believe to be capable of proof, that in the majority of these 
cases it is the Zertus Receptus which is guilty of deflection 
from the Apostolic texts, the Textus Receptus which interpo- 
lates words which formed no part of the original autographs. 
To ‘add to the words of the Book’ is not a less heinous 
offence than to take away from them. 

That we are not exaggerating the authority ascribed by 
the reviewer to the Received Text will be plain from the 
following quotation. We must apologize for dwelling upon 
this point ; but,.the fallacy is so pernicious that we feel bound 
to point out how deeply it has struck its roots into the Re- 
viewer's mind. He says :— 


‘Nothing may on any account be rejected from the commonly 
Received Text, except on evidence which shall c/early outweigh the 
evidence for retaining it. Whenever the evidence is about evenly 
balanced, few, it is hoped, will deny that the Text which has been ‘in 
possession’ for three centuries and a half, and which rests on 
infinitely better manuscript evidence. than that of any ancient work 
which can be named, should for every reason be let alone.’ ? 


What the manuscript evidence for the Received Text is 
we shall proceed directly to show. But we may anticipate so 
far as to point out that giving to the Received Text the weight 
which the Reviewer desires, is, in plain English, a/lowing a 
single late cursive MS. to decide what are the words of Holy 
Scripture. 


1 Quarterly Review, p. 313. Lloyd’s Greek Testament, which the Re- 
viewer quotes as if it were a standard authority, is, we believe, nothing 
more than a reprint of Mill’s edition of the Received Text (concerning which 
see Scrivener’s /ntroduction, p. 399), with a preface by Bishop Lloyd. 

2 Quarterly Review, ccciv. p. 317. 
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But enough-—er pede Herculem! We have said sufficient 
to indicate the extreme caution with which the Quarterly 
Reviewer's assertions must be regarded, and we believe that 
we shall be doing our readers much better service by en- 
deavouring to lay before them a brief outline of the true 
principles of Textual Criticism, which have been so ex- 
haustively expounded by the Cambridge Professors, than by 
criticizing his arguments in detail. 

It seems still to be necessary, as a preliminary step to 
further investigation, to show that the so-called ‘ Received 
Text’ has no claim whatsoever to he regarded as in any sense 
an authoritative text. The question for the textual critic is 
not, What is to be changed in the Received Text? but, What 
is to be read on the authority of all the extant evidence? We 
thought that the ghost of the ‘Received Text’ had been 
effectually laid, but, lo! it rises up again, and haunts the 
home in which it has held undisputed possession so long. 
What is the ‘Received Text’ of the New Testament? Let 
us trace its pedigree. In the preface to the beautifully printed 
edition issued from the Elzevir press at Leyden in 1633, 
occur the words, ‘¢ertum habes nunc ab omnibus receptum, 
This is the origin of the familiar name. The Elzevir edition 
was little more than a reproduction of Robert Stephens’ Paris 
edition of 1550. This closely follows Erasmus’ fourth edition 
of 1527; and this was a reprint of his first edition of 1516, 
with some alterations introduced from the Complutensian 
Polyglot. What, then, was the first edition of Erasmus? It 
was based almost entirely on a@ single MS. in the Gospels, 
probably of no earlier date than the fifteenth century,’ on 
two MSS. (one of which is assigned by Dean Burgon? to the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century), in the Acts and Epistles, 
and on a single MS. in the Apocalypse, some verses of which 
being deficient, Erasmus actually had the audacity to re- 
translate them from the Latin! For the Gospels, Acts, and 
Epistles he had, it is true, other MSS., but it is known that 
he made very little use of them. ‘ 

Such is the ‘ Received Text,’ substantially a mere copy of 
MSS. written nearly a thousand years later than the oldest 
codices which are extant, framed on no critical principles 
whatsoever, possessed of ho claim to respect or consideration 
in virtue of the antiquity, or excellence, or variety of the 


1 This moreover has already been done by Dr. Sanday, in the Con- 
temporary Review for December 1881. 

* Scrivener’s Jntroduction, p. 165. 3 bid. p. 222. 

* bid. p. 382. 
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sources from which it was taken, or the care with which it was 
constructed. Erasmus does not deserve blame for failing to 
construct a text upon critical principles, a task impossible 
in his day ; but modern critics and commentators, who by 
assertion or implication treat the ‘Received Text’ as if three 
centuries of possession had invested it with some kind of 
sacredness and authority, are worthy of the gravest censure. 

Having thus cleared the ground, we may proceed to 
inquire, What are the materials for constructing the Greek 
text of the New Testament? We apologize for repeating 
details familiar to many of our readers, but a brief survey of 
the facts seems to be necessary for the sake of others to 
whom the subject is a novel one. 

(1) We have GREEK MANUSCRIPTS ranging in date from 
the fourth to the sixteenth centuries: those of the first half 
of this period (roughly speaking) written in Uncial, i.e. capital, 
letters, and usually called Uncial MSS.; those of the second 
half written in running hand, and usually called Cursive 
MSS. The number of these MSS. extant and catalogued is 
approximately as follows :'— 








Uncial Cursive 

MSS. of Gospels. ° . ’ 4 56 623 

» Acts and Cath. Epp. ; ‘ r " 14 232 

» Epp.of S. Paul .. ‘ ; . ‘ 15 283 

» Apocalypse . 5 105 
Evangelistaria (books of lessons from the 

Gospels) ; ; 61 285 
eniaoaaniee (lessons fi from Acts and Epp.) - | 7 74 


This bare enumeration of numbers must be supplemented 
by some information as to the approximate ages of the MSS. 
The palm of antiquity belongs to the four great MSS. 
which, when complete, ‘all evidently contained the whole 
Greek Bible.’ 

Of these the magnificent volumes of the Codex Vaticanus 
(denoted by the letter B), now preserved in the Vatican 
Library at Rome, and the Codex Sinaiticus (denoted by x 
Aleph, the first letter of the Hebrew alphabet), discovered by 
Tischendorf in the Convent of S. Catharine on Mount Sinai, 
and now deposited in the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg, 
belong to the middle of the fourth century. The Codex 
Alexandrinus (A), which may be seen in the British Museum, 


1 See Scrivener’s /utroduction, p. 269. 
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and the Codex Ephraemi (C), preserved at Paris, are assigned 
to the fifth century. 


‘ After the four great Bibles the chronological distribution becomes 
remarkable. The fifth century supplies (besides A C) only Q and T, 
both consisting of fragments of Luke and John; the sixth century 
supplies for the Gospels D (all four, but incomplete), N and P (frag- 
ments of all four), & (Matthew and Mark, almost complete), R 
(fragments of Luke), and Z (fragments of Matthew) ; for the Acts 
D and E, (both incomplete); and for the Pauline Epistles D, (not 
quite complete) ; under each head some lesser fragments are not 
reckoned. ‘The seventh century furnishes merely a few fragments ; 
the eighth, besides lesser fragments, E L (Gospels), = (large frag- 
ments of Luke), and B, (Apocalypse). But the MSS. of the ninth 
and tenth centuries are about as numerous as those of all preceding 
centuries together. The preceding assignation of uncials to this or 
that century is founded in most cases on no independent judgment, 
but on the published estimates of the best qualified palaeographers.’ ! 


(2) We have the VERSIONS, or ancient translations of the 
New Testament into various languages. Of these the most 
important classes are (a) the Latin, (4) the Syriac, and (¢) 
the Egyptian. 

(a) The earliest form of the Latin Version can be traced 
back to the second century, and probably originated in North 
Africa. This version underwent a series of successive re- 
visions, the history of which is extremely obscure, until ‘the 
endless multiplicity of text in the Latin copies induced 
Jerome, about 383, to undertake a more thorough revision of 
the same kind.’? The result was the form of the Latin 
Version known as THE VULGATE, which ultimately, though 
not until ‘generations not a few had passed,’ ‘ displaced the 
chaos of unrevised and imperfectly revised Latin texts,’ 
suffering meanwhile not a little in its purity by the reintro- 
duction of readings expelled by Jerome. The ‘old Latin’ 


1 Westcott and Hort, ii. 75. It will be remembered that D denotes 
tthe Codex Bez, which may be seen by any visitor to Cambridge in the 
University Library there ; D, is the Codex Claromontanus, once owned by 
the Monastery of Clermont, near Beauvais, and now at Paris ; E, is the 
Codex Laudianus, now in the Bodleian Library, possessing a special 
historic interest as having been used by the Venerable Bede. For the 
rest, the reader who cares to pursue the subject will find full information 
in Dr. Scrivener’s learned /ntroduction to the Criticism of the New 
Yestament (2nd ed. 1874). All the most essential facts are given in a 
brief form in Mr. C. E. Hammond’s extremely handy little volume, 
Textual Criticism applied to the New Testament, which we strongly 
recommend to anyone who wishes to pursue the subject of textual 
criticism and has only limited time at disposal. 

4 Westcott and Hort, ii. 80. 
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versions are preserved in MSS. chiefly of the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth centuries ; the best and earliest MSS. of the Vulgate 
belong to the sixth century. 

(4) The history of the Syriac Versions is very similar. 
The original version, known to us only by a single copy of 
the Gospels, was revised in the latter part of the third or in 
the fourth century. Two later versions are also extant. 

(c) The third group of Versions, the Egyptian, includes 
three forms. Unfortunately only one of them is preserved 
with any completeness, but that is of venerable antiquity. 
The greater part of it ‘cannot well be later than the second 
century.’ 

(3) We have numerous Patristic Quotations. After all 
necessary allowance has been made for the possibilities of 
inaccurate quotation from memory, and alterations of the 
text of the Fathers by scribes in the process of transmission, 
this remains a valuable department of evidence. Not seldom 
the Fathers testify explicitly to the existence of various 
readings in the MSS. of their day, in which case their evidence 
is peculiarly important. 

Such is the vast mass of materials with which the tex- 
tual critic has to deal. No two documents, except in a 
few rare cases in which one MS. can be shown to be an 
immediate copy of another, agree in giving precisely the 
same text. They have all suffered more or less corruption 
from various causes acting in very various degrees. In the 
process of transcription copyists have introduced a number 
of mechanical errors due to confusions of ear and eye; of 
changes due to unconscious mental action—for example, 
reminiscences of similar but not identical phrases, and the 
like; and even of intentional changes, prompted by some 
one or more of many assignable motives, such as the cor- 
rection of supposed errors of a previous scribe, or the im- 
provement of the language, or the assimilation of parallet 
passages. 

Sufficient weight is not generally assigned to this last cause 
in explaining the variations in MSS. of the New Testament. 
It is not generally recognized that there was a period in the 
history of the New Testament when the books were not 
transcribed with that scrupulous care which later scribes rightly 
regarded as due to the #sissima verba of Holy Scripture. 


‘The conception of new Scriptures standing on the same footing 
as the Scriptures of the Old Testament was slow and unequal in its 
growth, more especially while the traditions of the Apostolic and im- 
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mediately succeeding generations still lived ; and the reverence paid 
to the Apostolic writings, even to the most highly and most widely 
venerated among them, was not of a kind that exacted a scrupulous 
jealousy as to their text as distinguished from their substance.’! 


This laxity of transcription prevailed during the second 
century, and, as we shall see presently, largely affected the 
texts which had the widest circulation, especially in the 
Western Church. 

How, then, is this chaos of materials to be reduced to 
order? How are we to ascertain which witnesses may be 
trusted to give the most credible testimony ? 

It seems natural to turn first to the oldest MSS., and 
inquire what readings they offer. It is true, of course, that a 
late MS. may have been copied from an early one containing 
a pure text, and conversely, that an early MS. may contain 
a corrupt text ; but, generally speaking, it is certain that— 


‘repeated transcription involves multiplication of error; and the 
consequent presumption that a relatively late text is likely to be a 
relatively corrupt text, is found true on the application of all available 
tests in an overwhelming proportion of the extant MSS. in which 
ancient literature has been preserved.’ ? 


There is therefore a strong presumption in favour of the 
oldest MSS.; and we imagine few critics would be found to 
endorse the startling statement of the Quarterly Reviewer, 
that four of our oldest MSS. (& B C D) ‘are indebted for their 
preservation solely to the circumstance that they were long 
since recognized as the depositories of readings which ren- 
dered them utterly untrustworthy.’* The hypothesis is no 
doubt possible, but so utterly and hopelessly improbable, that 
it could only be accepted if demonstrated by an irrefragable 
proof. Still it is clear that we must not accept their testimony 
simply because they are the oldest, and we find that they 
differ widely both from later MSS., and, to a less degree, 
among themselves. What methods of discrimination can we 
adopt which will lead to a more secure result than an arbitrary 
choice in each individual case of the reading which is com- 
mended by a consideration of the context as most reasonable 
and satisfactory—a choice which will obviously vary accord- 
ing to the taste and proclivities and training of the critic, 
and never can be determined by absolutely definite principles ? 
We will endeavour to answer this question. 

The first step towards a solution of the problem is 





1 Westcott and Hort, ii. 7. ? Tbid. ii. 5. 
3 Quarterly Review, No. ccciv. p. 321. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF THE MSS., with a view, if possible, to 
ascertain the relation in which they stand to one another ; in 
other words, THE METHOD OF GENEALOGY. 

Let us take a simple illustration to show what is meant 
by the Genealogy of MSS., and the necessity of investigating 
it as a preliminary step. 


ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH. 
| 
® 


aes 
| a | per gecnens re 4 | 
3 2 6 7 8 9 
Suppose the extant MSS. to be A, and those numbered 1 
to 9: (B), (y), and (8) being lost, as well, of course, as the 
autograph. Obviously it will be misleading merely to follow 
numerical majority, and let the nine decide against A in 
readings which may be blunders inherited from their an- 
cestor B. A may have been far superior in accuracy to the 
lost B, and further errors will doubtless have been introduced 
by the scribes of (y) and (8), as well as by the scribes of the 
extant MSS. 1 to 9. What the critic has to do is to discover 
by their common peculiarities the relationship of the MSS. 
numbered 1 to 6, and of those numbered 7 to 9g; to deter- 
mine approximately the text of their ancestors (y) and (8) ; 
from (y) and (8) to restore (B); and then to compare the 
merits of A and B, and decide which (if either) preserves the 
true reading.' 

How can this method be applied to the mass of docu- 
ments containing the New Testament ? 

The examination of a number of passages in which the 
MSS. of the New Testament disagree shows that they have 
an unmistakable tendency to arrange themselves in groups. 
When the attestation of the variations in a series of passages 
is analysed, it is repeatedly found to be the case that the 
two or more arrays of documents supporting the two or 
more various readings are identical, or nearly identical. The 
obvious inference is that ‘at least a considerable amount of 
the texts of the documents constituting each array must be 











































1 The above is not a purely imaginary case, but taken, with a little 
abbreviation, from the Stemma Codicum in Mr. Robinson Ellis’ edition 
of Catullus. 
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descended from a common ancestor subsequent to the single 
universal original ;’ for it may be taken as a general axiom 
that ‘community of reading implies community of origin.’! 
It is obvious that if it can be proved by historical evidence, 
or by the internal evidence of the documents themselves, that 
one of these groups is directly derived from one or more of 
the other groups, it can give no new or independent informa- 
tion concerning the original text, for its authority is simply 
that of the group or groups from which it is derived, con- 
cerning which we possess information at first hand. 

The application of this process of classification to the 
documents containing the text of the New Testament reveals 
the existence of four well-marked groups of documents. 
These groups must each have had a common origin posterior 
to the single original from which they ultimately sprang ; and 
it may reasonably be inferred that they represent different 
types of text, current either in different parts of the Christian 
Church, or at different periods. These four types of text are 
styled by Professors Westcott and Hort, (a) eutra/, as belong- 
ing to no special locality ; (8) Western, as chiefly current in 
the West, and best represented by the older Latin Versions ; 
(y) Alexandrian, as having originated at Alexandria, and 
been used principally by Alexandrian Fathers ; (8) Syrian, as 
being first found in use among the Antiochene Fathers, and 
having presumably been current in the Syrian Church, 

What can be ascertained with regard to the history and 
genealogical relations of these four texts? 


‘A glance at any tolerably complete apparatus criticus of the 
Acts or Pauline Epistles reveals the striking fact that an overwhelm- 
ing proportion of the variants common to the great mass of cursive 
and late uncial Greek MSS. are identical with the readings followed 
by Chrysostom (died a.D. 407) in the composition of his Homilies. 
‘The coincidence furnishes evidence as to place as well as time ; for 
the whole of Chrysostom’s life, the last ten years excepted, was spent 
at Antioch or in its neighbourhood. . . . The same testimony . 
is borne by the scattered quotations from these and other books of 
the New Testament found in his voluminous works generally, and in 
the fragments of his fellow-pupil Theodorus of Antioch and Mop- 
suestia, and in those of their teacher Diodorus of Antioch and 
Tarsus. The fundamental text of late extant Greek MSS. generally 
is beyond all question identical with the dominant Antiochian or 
Grzeco-Syrian text of the second half of the fourth century.’ ? 


It is equally possible, by analogous tests, to fix a date 
before which the texts represented by the three other groups 


1 Westcott and Hort, ii. 47. 2 Ibid. 91. 
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of documents must have been already in existence. The 
evidence of Greek and Latin Fathers in the second, third, and 
fourth centuries ; of the old Latin, old Syriac, and Egyptian 
versions, which may safely be placed in the second century ; 
and of our oldest MSS. (B, &, and possibly A), proves that the 
texts which were the parents of all these groups were current 
in or before the fourth century. We thus arrive at a valuable 
limitation of the problem by the knowledge that a// the im- 
portant variations in the text of the New Testament were in 
existence before the fifth century. 

If now we proceed to compare the Syrian text with the 
three other types of text, we find three distinct arguments, 
proving that the Syrian text is posterior alike to the Neutral, 
the Western, and the Alexandrian texts. 

(1) The first argument is derived from the analysis of 
‘conflate’ readings. | We must briefly explain what is meant 
by a ‘conflate’ reading. If two distinct readings occur in 
two MSS. or groups of MSS., and a combination of the two 
(with more or less of modification) occurs in a third MS. or 
group of MSS., this combination is termed a ‘conflate’ 
reading. All textual probability is in favour of regarding the 
longer reading in such a case as a combination of the shorter 
readings, and not the shorter readings as independent simpli- 
fications of the longer reading. A single example will make 
the process clear. In Acts vi.8 some MSS. read rAnpns 
xapwtos, ‘full of grace ;’ others read rAnpns Trictews, ‘full of 
Jaith ;’ one (E) combines the two readings and gives 7Anpns 
yapitos Kal wiotews, ‘full of grace and faith.” This is an 
illustration of the simplest form of a common phenomenon, 
which may be explained in one of three ways. The scribes 
who originated the conflate readings either (2) wrote with 
two or more MSS. before them, introducing readings from 
each ; or (4) copied a document containing various readings 
written in the margin, which they incorporated in the text ; 
or (c) combined with the text which they were copying read- 
ings with which they had previously become familiar from 
other MSS.! 

It is evident, then, that a text containing ‘ conflate’ 
readings must be of later date than the texts containing the 
separate readings of which they are combinations ; and in a 
multitude of instances the ‘Syrian’ text is found to contain 


1 The process is well illustrated by the condition of the MSS. of the 
LXX. Duplicate and even triplicate renderings constantly occur, evi- 
dently due to the insertion of alternative renderings in the margin, which 
were subsequently supposed to be omissions and incorporated in the text. 
VOL. XIII.—NO. XXVI. FF 
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‘conflate’ readings, which are combinations of readings exist- 
ing in the ‘Neutral’ and ‘Western’ texts. But in no case 
does the ‘ Neutral’ text present conflation of readings taken 
from the ‘Western’ and ‘ Syrian’ texts, nor the ‘Western’ 
text present conflation of readings taken from the ‘ Neutral’ 
and ‘Syrian’ texts. The ‘Syrian’ text is therefore obviously 
of later date than these texts. 

(2) The second argument for the posteriority of the 
Syrian text to the Neutral, Western, and Alexandrian texts, 
is derived from Ante-Nicene Patristic quotations. The evi- 
dence of patristic quotations must be used with great caution, 
because the quotations were often made with a considerable 
degree of laxity, and because what a Father actually wrote 
may have been altered by scribes to conform to the readings 
with which they were themselves familiar. Still broad 
generalizations may be safely made. The three quarters of a 
century from A.D. 175 to A.D. 250 are well represented in the 
writings of Irenzus, Clement, Origen, Tertullian, Cyprian, 
Novatian, and other names of less note. The testimony 
which they agree in delivering is not a little remarkable. 
From Asia Minor and Gaul, from Alexandria and Palestine, 
from Africa and Rome, comes abundant evidence of the 
existence of Neutral and Western and Alexandrian readings ; 
but ‘before the middle of the third century, at the very earliest, 
we have no historical signs of the existence of readings, con- 
flate or other, that are marked as distinctively Syrian ’—that 
is, of readings now found exclusively in documents which 
contain the Syrian text, and entirely absent from those which 
have preserved the other ancient forms of text. 

The importance of ORIGEN’S testimony in particular can 
hardly be overestimated. 

‘A long and laborious life, devoted chiefly to original Biblical 
studies, combined with a special interest in texts, and the twofold 
opportunities supplied by the widely different circumstances of Alex- 
andria and Palestine, to say nothing of varied intercourse with other 
lands, could hardly fail to acquaint him with all leading types of Greek 
text current in the Churches, and especially in the Eastern Churches ; 
and, as a matter of fact, we find all other known great types of text 
represented in his writings except the one [the Syrian]; that one, 
moreover, had it then existed, being more likely to have come to the 
notice of a dweller in Palestine than any other.’ ! 


(3) The third argument for the posteriority of Syrian 
readings is derived from the internal evidence of the readings 
themselves. The preceding arguments have established that 


1 Westcott and Hort, ii. 114, 
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at least three forms of text existed prior to the Syrian text, 
and that the existence of the Syrian text cannot be historically 
traced before the middle of the third century at the earliest. 
Might it not, however, be possible that the Syrian text, where 
it differs from other extant texts, was copied from some other 
equally ancient and purer text now lost? Internal evidence 
unhesitatingly answers the question in the negative. 

Internal evidence, be it remembered, is of two kinds— 
Transcriptional and Intrinsic. From our general knowledge 
of the habits of scribes and the character of their alterations, 
intentional and unintentional, we may argue what they are 
likely to have made an author seem to write, which is called 
transcriptional probability ; and from context, style, and so 
forth, we may argue what the author is likely to have written, 
which is called zxtrinsic probability. Now no doubt it is 
perilous in many cases to decide in favour of this or that par- 
ticular reading cn internal evidence. But there are also many 
cases in which a coincidence of transcriptional and intrinsic 
probability amounts to little less than absolute certainty, and 
the generalization formed from a large number of such cases 
can hardly be erroneous. When this test is applied to the 
Syrian readings, it is found that in a multitude of cases both 
transcriptional and intrinsic evidence combine to condemn the 
Syrian reading, and in no clear case do they agree to support 
it. In fact, the Syrian text presents no claims to originality, 
and has every appearance of being a deliberate recension 
undertaken to obviate the inconvenience of the currency of 
various types of text in the same region. The results of an 
examination of the whole body of Syrian readings may be 
summed up as follows :— 


‘The authors of the Syrian text had before them documents re- 
presenting at least three earlier forms of text—-Western, Alexandrian, 
and a third. Where they found variation, they followed different 
procedures in different places. Sometimes they transcribed un- 
changed the reading of one of the earlier texts, now of this, now of 
that. Sometimes they in like manner adopted exclusively one of 
the readings, but modified its form. Sometimes they combined the 
readings of more than one text in various ways, pruning or modifying 
them if necessary. Lastly, they introduced many changes of their 
own where, so far as appears, there was no previous variation.’ ! 


No hypothesis of a lost earlier text is necessary to explain 
the Syrian readings: and the absence of distinctively Syrian 
1eadings in the Origenian and ante-Origenian periods, and 
the presence during those periods of all the texts from 


1 Westcott and Hort, ii. 116. 
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which the Syrian is derived, justify the final rejection of any 
such hypothesis. 

Each of the arguments for the posteriority of the Syrian 
texts would in itself be fairly convincing: the cumulative evi- 
dence derived from their concurrence is irresistible. We are 
thus brought to the all-important conclusion, the substantial 
soundness of which cannot, we are confident, be disproved, 
‘that all distinctively Syrian readings may be set aside at 
once as certainly originating after the middle of the third 
century, and, therefore, as far as transmission is concerned, 
corruptions of the Apostolic text.’ ! 

Now as the text preserved in the bulk of later uncial and 
cursive MSS. is distinctively Syrian, the field of the textual 
critic’s labours is greatly limited. It is true that he cannot 
afford to neglect these MSS. entirely, because, as we shall 
presently see, they may contain readings derived from earlier 
MSS. ; but, as a rule, they testify to nothing but the corrupt 
recension constructed at the end of the third or the begin- 
ning of the fourth century, and constructed, as internal evi- 
dence combines with historical probability to prove, upon no 
sound principles of criticism. 

This argument cuts away the ground from under the feet 
of the Quarterly Reviewer. Of the scientific method of ‘gene- 
alogy’ he has no conception, and he does not attempt to refute 
it. It simply annihilates the value of the evidence which, with 
a vast amount of erudition, he has compiled from the writings 
of Post-Nicene Fathers. Gregory of Nazianzus, Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, Epiphanius, Gregory of Nyssa, Ephraem Svrus, Philo 
Bishop of Carpasus, Chrysostom, the nameless preacher at 
Antioch, Cyril of Alexandria, Theodoret, Theodotus of Ancyra, 
‘Proclus Archbishop of Constantinople, Paulus Bishop of 
Emesa, Basil of Seleucia, Cosmas, -Anastasius, Eulogius, 
Andreas of Crete, John Damascene, and Germanus Arch- 
bishop of Constantinople,’ ‘ cus multts alits quos nunc perscri- 
bere longum est, are simply quoting the text which was used 
in their day. Their authority ‘is worthless as a testimony to 
the text or texts which were current before the Syrian recen- 
sion provided a ¢Zertus receptus for the Eastern Church, It is 
useless to parade such an array of venerable witnesses, for 
they have absolutely nothing to say which deserves a mo- 
ment’s hearing. And we must remark in passing that even 
the references to ante-Nicene Fathers given by the Reviewer 


1 Westcott and Hort, ii. 117. 
2 See Quarterly Review, ccciv. pp. 329, 330. 
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must not be accepted without careful sifting and verifica- 
tion.! 

It has thus been shown by the method of genealogy, that 
the Syrian text is the descendant of other texts for which we 
still have considerable evidence extant ; that no hypothesis 
of a now lost text of purer character is needed to explain its 
readings ; that it came into existence at the earliest after the 
middle of the third century. It follows that all distinctively 
Syrian readings may be at once rejected, and that ‘ all read- 
ings in which the pre-Syrian texts concur must be accepted 
at once as the Apostolic readings, or, to speak more exactly, 
as the most original of recorded readings.’ The lattercaution is 
not unnecessary, for it is at least conceivable that there may be 
cases in which all existing documents agree in erroneous read- 
ings. But here begin the real difficulties of Textual Criticism. 
How are we to decide when the pre-Syrian texts disagree ? 

The first step towards a solution of this problem is to 
examine the characteristics of the different texts. 

The chief characteristics of the Western Text are a love 
of paraphrase, and the introduction of alterations and additions 
taken from extraneous sources. ‘It owes its differences in a 
great measure to a perilous confusion between transcription 
and reproduction, and even between the preservation of a 
record and its improvement.’ ? 

It must not be supposed that it took the form in which we 
now find it all at once. Various stages of growth may be 
traced in its history, and the licence which produced it finds 
an analogy in the free handling which the texts of many 
apocryphal books have undergone. 


‘It is probably to similar conditions of use and multiplication, 
prevailing during the time of the slow process by which the books of 
the New Testament came at last to be placed on the same footing as 
those of the Old, that we must look for a natural explanation of the 
characteristics of their Western texts. In surveying a long succession 
of Western readings by the side of others, we seem to be in the 
presence of a vigorous and popular ecclesiastical life, little scrupulous 
as to the letter of venerated writings, or as to their permanent func- 
tion in the future, in comparison with supposed fitness for immediate 
and obvious edification.’ 


This text, corrupt as it is, was the text which had the 
widest currency in ante-Nicene times. The old Latin and 


1 Compare, for example, the indiscriminate quotations of Ante-Nicene 
Fathers for the reading of S. Luke ii. 14 (p. 329) with the cautious state- 
ments of Professors Westcott and Hort (Vol. II. Appendix, p. 52). 

? Westcott and Hort, ii. 121. 3 (bid. 126. 
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Syriac versions are representatives of it, and ‘sooner or later 
every version, directly or indirectly, felt its influence.’ 

‘Neutral,’ as the term implies, is a name adopted to 
denote the purer text, which, in spite of the general popularity 
of the Western text, still maintained its ground, especially at 
Alexandria and in Egypt. Simplicity, absence of paraphrase, 
and freedom from interpolation, mark it as the most genuine 
representative of the Apostolic writings. 

The Alexandrian text exhibits signs of having been 
subjected to a scholarly revision. Temperate paraphrase, 
skilful emendations of language, occasional assimilations, 
distinguish it from the ‘ Neutral’ text, but the audacity of 
change which characterizes the Western text is absent. 

Finally the Syrian text combined, by a deliberate 
process of editorial recension, the three great lines of trans- 
mission which had been hitherto divergent. Its formation 
was probably due to the inconvenience of having various 
types of text in circulation, and the selection of readings from 
the existing texts was determined by ‘a rough and superficial 
kind of Intrinsic Probability.’ Its authors seem to have 
aimed at lucidity and completeness; at removing all diffi- 
culties out of the reader’s way, and including all instructive 
matter contained in existing texts. The result is well summed 
up in the following words :— 


‘Entirely blameless on either literary or religious grounds as 
regards vulgarized or unworthy diction, yet showing no marks of 
either critical or spiritual insight, it presents the New Testament in 
a form smooth and attractive, but appreciably impoverished in sense 
and force, more fitted for cursory perusal or recitation than for re- 
peated and diligent study.’! 


It will naturally occur to the reader to inquire how the 
almost exclusive prevalence of the Syrian text in the bulk of 
extant MSS. is to be accounted for. The answer is not far 
to seek. The use of the Greek language died out in the 
West, and the Greek MSS. destroyed in the ravages of 
barbarians and Mahometans were not replaced. 


‘On the other hand Greek Christendom became centralized, and 
the centre, looked up to increasingly as such while time went on, 
was Constantinople. - Now Antioch is the true ecclesiastical parent 
of Constantinople ; so that it is no wonder that the traditional Con- 
stantinopolitan text, whether formally official or not, was the An- 
tiochian text of the fourth century. It was equally natural that the 
text recognized at Constantinople should eventually become in 
practice the standard New Testament of the East.’ ? 


1 Westcott and Hort, ii.135. * [bid. p. 143. 
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Thus Constantinople was the home from which the great 
mass of our extant MSS. issued ; and a natural explanation 
of the character of their text is at once. afforded by the facts 
of history. 

Thus far we have been dealing with the broad facts of 
the existence, genealogical relations, and characteristics of 
the different types of text, which are deduced from observing 
that the documents attesting various readings habitually fall 
into groups, which imply the existence of a common original. 
For the criticism of readings it is necessary to ascertain what 
text or texts are represented by each important document 
or set of documents. The process has to some extent been 
performed in the recognition of various groups of documents, 
but it can now be verified and extended, and documents pre- 
viously uncertain can be classified. It is possible in a large 
number of passages to assign each various reading to some 
one of the ancient texts; and by observing which ancient 
text is followed by a particular document in all such cases, 
we discover that it follows one, or two, or more than two, of 
the ancient types of text. 

A brief digression is necessary, in order to explain how it 
happens that the same document may contain readings which 
can be pronounced with certainty to have been derived from 
more than one of the ancient texts. We have already had occa- 
sion to notice that scribes frequently copied from two or more 
MSS. at once, adopting readings sometimes from one, some- 
times from another ; and also that it was a common practice 
to insert in the margin, or between the lines of a MS., alter- 
native readings taken from other MSS.,which might be adopted 
by a subsequent scribe in addition to or in place of the ori- 
ginal readings of the MS. If the MSS. employed in either 
of these cases belonged to different types of text, the result 
would obviously be a mixture of the different texts. Hence 
it is possible, as has been remarked already, for a late MS. 
to contain some valuable readings.. It may have incorpo- 
rated in it a series of corrections which are virtually fragments 
of an older MS., and thus we find readings of the most 
ancient MSS. supported here and there by cursives which 
contain in the main the usual Syrian text. This process of 
‘mixture’ has been largely at work in almost all existing 
documents. Few preserve one type of text in its integrity, 
but generally it is possible to recognize one text‘as the base 
on which readings from the other texts have been inserted. 

An examination of the principal MSS. shows that D is a 
Western MS. of the Gospels and Acts, and D, G, Western 
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MSS. of S. Paul’s Epistles. No purely Alexandrian MS. sur- 
vives, but L in the Gospels, A in S. Mark, E, in Acts, and 
several other MSS., including x, contain large Alexandrian 
elements. B is throughout neutral, with the exception of 
some ‘mixture’ of Western readings in the Pauline Epistles. 
The fundamental text of 8 is also neutral, but it has under- 
gone extensive mixture with Western and Alexandrian ele- 
ments. All other MSS. contain texts partially or wholly 
Syrian, but many of them, especially A in the Acts and 
Epistles, C, and L, contain considerable pre-Syrian elements. 
Several cursives, which we have not space to specify in detail, 
also contain pre-Syrian elements of great value and interest, 
due in most cases to the insertion of ancient readings upon a 
Syrian base by the process of ‘ mixture’ described above. 

Of the versions, the old Latin and Syriac are predomi- 
nantly Western; the Vulgate has undergone mixture with 
various texts ; the Peshito Syriac approximates to the Syrian 
text, though still retaining many pre-Syrian readings; the 
Egyptian versions are founded on avery ancient non-Western 
text, and are mainly neutral, though not free from ‘ mixture.’ 

We are now in a position to apply Genealogical Evidence 
to the criticism of readings. Having determined the con- 
stituent elements of each principal document, we can assign 
to one or other of the ancient types of text a much larger 
proportion of readings than was previously possible. We 
thus obtain a strong presumption in each case as to the value 
of the reading. 

The first point is to decide whether a reading is pre-Syrian 
or not. If it is attested by the bulk of the later MSS., uncial 
and cursive, and by none of the documents containing pre- 
Syrian texts, or at least considerable pre-Syrian elements 
(8 BC DL, and about seven other MSS., or fragments of 
MSS., in the Gospels; 8A BCD E, and the cursives 13 
and 61 in Acts; 8 ABC and 13 in the Catholic Epistles ; 
x ABCD, G, and some cursives in the Pauline Epistles ; 
the Latin, older Syriac, and Egyptian versions; quotations 
in Fathers earlier than A.D, 250), it is almost certainly Syrian, 
and may therefore at once be rejected on the grounds aiready 
explained. It is true that other documents contain pre- 
Syrian elements, ‘but in such small proportion, that the chance 
of a pre-Syrian reading being found in them, and in none of 
the extant documents containing wholly or mainly pre-Syrian 
texts, is infinitesimal. 

Syrian and post-Syrian readings having been identified 
and rejected, it remains to assign to their several types the 
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pre-Syrian readings, which are, in all probability, in the 
majority of cases, older than A.D. 250. This is a difficult and 
complicated task, which cannot be explained in a few words, 
Suffice it to say, that it is possible to identify a large number 
of readings as belonging to one or other of the three types of 
text, and when this has been done, distinctively Western and 
Alexandrian readings may for the most part be rejected. We 
say for the most part ; for Professors Westcott and Hort make 
an exception in favour of certain omissions attested by 
Western authority only. As the predominant characteristic 
of the Western text is to add, not to omit, it seems at least 
probable that the readings in question are very early inter- 
polations in the other texts, rather than omissions in the 
Western text. 

The results of genealogical evidence are summed up by 
Professors Westcott and Hort in five propositions, which they 
regard as ‘ absolutely certain.’ We quote them zm exterso, as 
a valuable epitome of the textual history of the New Testa- 
ment :— 


‘(I.) The great ancient texts did actually exist... . The main 
line of neutral and comparatively pure text was from an early time 
surrounded and overshadowed by two powerful lines containing 
much aberration, the ‘ Western’ being by far the most licentious and 
the most widely spread, and the Alexandrian being formed by skilful 
but mostly petty corrections which left the neutral text untouched, at 
ail events in the Gospels and Pauline Epistles, except in a very small 
proportion of its words. Late in the third century, or soon after, 
MSS. came to be written, in which the three main texts were mixed 
in various proportions, and the process went forward on a large 
scale in the following century, when all the unmixed texts began to 
die out. The Western, hitherto the most influential of all texts, now 
disappeared rapidly, lingering, however, it would seem, in the West. 
One ofthe mixed texts was formed in Syria with care and contrivance, 
modifying as well as combining the earlier texts, and by the middle 
of the fourth century was established in influence. For some centuries 
after the fourth there was in the East a joint currency of the Syrian 
and other texts, nearly all mixed, but at last the Syrian text, the 
text of Constantinople, almost wholly displaced the rest. (II.) In 
the Gospels and Pauline Epistles, and to a less extent in the Acts, 
all the four principal forms of text are fairly represented in extant 
documents ; in other books the representation of one or more of the 
texts is seriously incomplete or doubtful. (III.) The extant docu- 
ments contain no readings (unless the peculiar Western non-interpo- 
lations are counted as exceptions) which suggest the existence of 
important textual events unknown to us, a knowledge of which could 
materially alter the interpretation of evidence as determined by the 
above history. (1V.) In a large proportion of variations the assig- 
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nation of the several readings to the several ancient texts by means of 
extant documents is clear and certain, and thus affords a sure clue 
to the original reading. (V.) In many other ancient variations the 
distribution of documentary evidence must as a matter of fact be 
due to ancient distribution among the several texts, with or without 
subsequent mixture, although the extant documentary evidence is too 
scanty or too confused to allow confident decision between two or 
more possible views of the historical antecedents of the several 
readings.’ ! 


‘The last proposition, they continue, ‘implies that we 
have to do with many variations in which the tests supplied 
by the general history of the text of the New Testament are 
not available for direct use, and other critical resources are 
needed.’ 

The most valuable of these resources is the ‘Internal 
Evidence of Documents and Groups.’ This process is, in 
fact, an examination of the ‘relative antecedent credibility ot 
witnesses. By comparing those readings of two documents 
in which the coincidence of transcriptional and intrinsic pro- 
bability is decisive as to the true reading, we may form a 
fair estimate of the relative value of their texts. When one 
document habitually contains accepted, and another rejected 
readings, we may reasonably infer that the first contains a 
pure, the second a corrupt text, and that the superiority of 
the first over the second is equally great in other readings 
where internal evidence furnishes no decisive criterion. In 
fact, we are led to trust the witness whose credibility we have 
proved in a large number of instances, not less in cases where 
no proof is possible. It may be objected that this is merely 
an argument from internal evidence, and that internal evi- 
dence, as we have pointed out above, is precarious in the 
extreme. But there is the widest possible difference between 
isolated judgments on internal evidence in individtal cases 
and the generalization about the character of a document 
formed from a large number of judgments in cases where 
there is little or no room for doubt. A threefold process is 
involved in the use of this method for the decision of read- 
ings: (a) the tentative investigation of the readings in docu- 
ments ; (4) an estimate of the relative value of the documents 
in accordance with the results of this investigation ; (c) lastly, 
a re-examination of the documents and a tentative choice of 
readings on documentary authority. The final process checks 
and corrects the first, and may lead to fresh investigation, and 
modification of opinions originally formed. 


1 ii. 178, 
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"This method may be applied t to groups of doictmmints no 
less than to single documents. If the readings attested by a 
particular combination of documents frequently recurring 
approve themselves in a large number of cases on grounds of 
internal evidence, we are justified in inclining to trust the same 
group in other readings also. Certain limitations and cautions 
are necessary in practice, but the principle of the method is 
clear and sound. It is a philosophical method of ‘ cautious 
advance from the known to the unknown,’ and enables the 
critic to deal confidently with a large number of the variations 
which could not be decided by the method of genealogy. 

The application of this method is simpler than might be 
expected. It is soon found that only a few groups demand 
serious consideration. These are always distinguished by the 
presence of at least one primary document ; that is to say, a 
document containing a¢ wholly or largely pre-Syrian text. 
Such documents are £ B C D L 33 in the Gospels, 8 A B C 
D E, 13, 61 in Acts, 8 A B C 13 in the Catholic Epistles, 
and 8 A BC D, G, 17 in the Pauline Epistles. ‘All groups 
containing none of these primary documents are found so 
habitually to support the obviously wrong variants where in- 
ternal evidence is tolerably clear, that they must lie under the 
strongest suspicion in doubtful variations ;’ and conversely, 
‘the groups formed by the complete combinations of these 
primary documents attest clearly the purity of their ancestry 
by the prevailing internal excellence of their readings’ '—a 
result in perfect agreement with the results of genealogical 
evidence, for the combination of these MSS. represents nothing 
less than the concurrence of all the pre-Syrian texts. 

There still however remain not a few variations in which 
the primary Greek MSS. differ among themselves. It is im- 
possible to condense into a limited space the exhaustive 
investigations with which Professors Westcott and Hort have 
examined the various combinations of evidence in these cases, 
and interpreted the true meaning of perplexing groupings of 
authorities. But we come at last to the conclusion which stirs 
the indignation of the Quarterly Reviewer, that the agreement 
of 8 and B marks an almost indisputably original reading. 
This result is reached by the same method of ‘ Internal Evi- 
dence of Groups.’ ‘Every group containing both 8 and B is 
found, where Internal Evidence is tolerably unambiguous, to 
have an apparently more original text than every group con- 
taining neither.’? 8 and B are the constant element of such 
groups, which are sometimes of considerable size, and some- 
1 Westcott and Hort, ii. 192. 2 Ibid, p. 210 
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times dwindle so as to leave 8 and B comparatively or even 
absolutely alone. This conclusion agrees with and corrobo- 
rates the conclusion already arrived at from the examination 
of the relation of MSS. to the ancient texts, by which it was 
shown that 8 and B are vastly superior to all other MSS. in 
their freedom from readings derived from the aberrant Western 
and Alexandrian texts. 

Here it becomes essential to investigate carefully the mu- 
tual relations of these MSS. Are they independent witnesses, 
or are they merely. copies of the same MS., so that their tes- 
timony is really single and not twofold? They are brought 
into close connexion by the remarkable fact that six leaves of 
N were written by the scribe of B. The scribe of B was in 
fact the corrector of 8, and found some leaves destroyed or 
disfigured in such a way that he thought it necessary to re- 
write them. But here the connexion ends. The external 
evidence derived from remarkable differences in the order of 
the books, the divisions into sections, and other peculiarities, 
not less than the internal evidence afforded by the distinctive 
characteristics of their texts, stamps them as entirely inde- 
pendent witnesses. Every alternative possibility is discussed 
and negatived, and the final result is reached that the most 
natural explanation of their coincidences is that they are both 
derived from a common ancestor of extreme antiquity and 
almost absolute purity of text; and of their divergences, that 
several transcriptions separate them from their common 
ancestor, in which transcriptions, aberrations from the true 
original text were introduced to some extent in both of them, 
but more especially in 8. The date of this common original 
‘cannot be later than the early part of the second century, and 
may well be yet earlier.’ We hold that the Professors’ elaborate 
and convincing arguments absolutely annihilate the Quarterly 
Reviewer's assertion, that between Band & ‘there subsists 
an amount of sinister resemblance, which proves that they 
must have been both derived at no very remote period from 
the same corrupt original.’ ? 

With the exception of a few cases, which can be classified 
and explained, there seem to be no readings common to & 
and B which can be condemned as certainly or even probably 
wrong in comparison with other existing readings ; and Pro- 
fessors Westcott and Hort state their belief that (with these 
exceptions) ‘the readings of ® B should be accepted as true 
readings until strong internal evidence is found to the con- 


! Westcott and Hort, ii. 223. 
* Quarterly Review, ccciv. p. 312. 
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trary, and that no estes of 8 B can safely Be sejected abso- 
lutely, though it is sometimes right to place them only on an 
alternative footing.’ : 

The still more delicate task yet remains of determining 
the true readings where 8 and B differ. Here again an ex- 
amination of the readings attested by small groups containing 
B is decisive. Such groups, even when B is combined with 
one other primary Greek MS. only, ‘ offer a large proportion 
of readings which on the closest scrutiny have the ring of 
genuineness, while it is difficult to find any readings so attested 
which look suspicious after full consideration.’ ? When small 
groups containing 8 are similarly tested, the results are quite 
different. The readings so attested are habitually condemned 
by Internal Evidence, and may be assigned, generally speaking, 
either to the Western or Alexandrian type of text. 

We are thus brought step by step to the conclusion that 
in not a few cases B, though supported by but few other 
documents, and in some cases possibly B alone, has preserved 
the true reading. Nor is this antecedently improbable. 
When we consider the history of the transmission of the text, 
and recollect the known alterations which it underwent at the 
hands of transcribers, it is not surprising that -only one repre- 
sentative of the purest text, which was limited in circulation 
to a comparatively small area, should survive. 

There is one charge brought against the character of B 
by the Quarterly Reviewer and those who follow his guidance, 
concerning which it is worth while to say a few words. It is 
alleged that the scribe of B was addicted to arbitrary omissions. 
There is no real evidence in support of this supposition, but 
the facts which have given it plausibility are everywhere 
conspicuous :— 

‘In the New Testament, as in almost all prose writings which 
have been much copied, corruptions by interpolation are many times 
more numerous than corruptions by omission. When therefore a 
text of late and degenerate type, such as is the Received Text of the 
New Testament, is consciously or unconsciously taken as a standard, 
any document belonging to a purer stage of the text must by the 
nature of the case have the appearance of being guilty of omissions ; 
and the nearer the document stands to the ‘autograph, the more 
numerous must be the omissions laid to its charge.’ 4 


This is precisely the trap into which the eno Reviewer 
has fallen. Let him speak for himself :— 

1 Westcott and Hort, ii. 225. 2 Ibid. ii. 227. 

8’ The Bishop of Durham holds an equally strong opinion as to the 
value of B.—Comm. on Colossians, p. 312 77 
* Westcott and Hort, ii. 235. 
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‘ They [8 and B] stand asunder in every page, as well as differ 
widely from the commonly Received Text [the italics are ours], with 
which they have been carefully collated. In the Gospels alone B is 
found to omit at least 2,877 words, to add 536, to substitute 935, to 
transpose 2,098, to modify 1,132 (in all 7,578).’ ! 


We have already called attention to this assumption that 
the Received Text may be taken as astandard of comparison, 
but at the risk of repetition we deliberately do so again, for it 
is a fatal fallacy which vitiates the greater part of the Re- 
viewer's endeavour to demonstrate the worthlessness of the 
most ancient MSS. 

The proclivity of the scribe who copied B to omit is sup- 
posed to be further demonstrated by the character of the 
text of B in the Old Testament. Drs. Westcott and Hort 
are ‘respectfully invited’ by the Quarterly Reviewer to address 
themselves to the ‘very damaging inquiry’? how the Septua- 
gint Version of the O/d Testament has fared at the hands of 
Codex B. He means, of course, that B clearly mutilates the 
text of the Old Testament, and presumably does the same in 
the New Testament. An argument from the character of the 
text of the Old Testament concerning the character of the 
text of the New Testament in any MS. would only be valid 
if it could be proved that the peculiarities of the MS. were 
‘individualisms’ introduced by the scribe himself, and this 
certainly is not the case with the majority of the distinctive 
readings of B. But assuming the argument to be valid, we 
should draw a precisely opposite conclusion to that of the 
Quarterly Reviewer. We have had occasion ourselves to 
examine some part of the Septuagint with considerable care 
for another purpose, and we are strongly of opinion that B 
preserves the original text in a multitude of instances in which 
A, the only one of the ancient uncials to which the Quarterly 
Reviewer will give a moment’s hearing, has been carefully 
revised to agree with the existing Hebrew text. If the 
character of the text of the Old Testament contained in B 
has any bearing at all on the character of the New Testa- 
ment, the true inference would be that as the Old Testament 
in B was copied from an extremely ancient and unsophisti- 
cated text, so in all probability the New Testament also was 
transcribed from an extremely ancient and unadulterated 
exemplar. 


1 Quarterly Review, p. 312. See also p. 349 : ‘ By Codex B (compared 
with the received text), no less than 2,877 words are omitted in the four 
‘ Gospels alone.’ 
2 [bid. p. 321. 
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We are well aware that the sketch of the processes of 
textual criticism which we have attempted to give in the pre- 
ceding pages is in many respects incomplete. We hope 
however that it may be sufficient to enable the reader to see 
that the ground for trusting the testimony of the most ancient 
MSS. is not arbitrary choice, but elaborate reasoning. based 
on the most minute and patient study of the history and cha- 
racteristics of all the documents in which the text of the New 
Testament has been preserved. We trust it may help to 
reassure him that so far from ‘the new Greek Text put forth 
by the Revisionists of our Authorized Version’ being, as the 
Quarterly Reviewer asserts, ‘utterly inadmissible,’ instead of 
its ‘more than 5,000’ departures from the Received Text 
being ‘almost invariably for the worse,’ it is the Received 
Text which is in fault, and that the New Testament may now 
be read in English in a form approximating far more closely 
to the original writings of the Evangelists and Apostles than 
has hitherto been possible. If doubts and questions suggest 
themselves to the reader’s mind, we can only hope that he 
may be induced to study the work of Professors Westcott and 
Hort for himself. We have little doubt that if he applies him- 
self to it with an unprejudiced mind he will find it absolutely 
convincing. 

So much has been said about the variations of the MSS., 
and the difficulty of deciding between conflicting readings, 
that an exaggerated impression is likely to be produced as to 
the extent of textual corruption in the New Testament. It 
is therefore well to state explicitly that with regard to by far 
the larger part of the text of the New Testament there is no 
room for doubt. It is the same in all extant documents, and 
the editor has only to transcribe what he finds. 

‘ The proportion of words virtually accepted on all hands as raised 
above doubt is very great, not less, on a rough computation, than 
seven-eighths of the whole. The remaining eighth therefore, formed 
in great part by changes of order and other comparative trivialities, 
constitutes the whole area of criticism.’ ! 

But within this area the greater part of the variations may 
be settled with reasonable certainty. A few cases will no 
doubt necessarily remain, in which it must be admitted that 
absolute decision is impossible on the existing evidence. In 
such cases the uncertainty must be acknowledged by giving 
alternative readings in the margin ; for ‘the expression of 
doubt, wherever doubt is really felt, is owing to the paramount 
necessity for fidelity as to the exact words of Scripture.’ ? 

1 Westcott and Hort, ii. 2. 2 Ibid. 279. 
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It is possible that there are a few cases in which the true 
reading is not preserved in any extant document, and (face 
the Quarterly Reviewer, who employs uncial letters to assure 
Dr. Hort that ‘IN BIBLICAL TEXTUAL CRITICISM CONJEC- 
TURAL EMENDATION HAS NO PLACE’) we can only conjecture 
what the original reading was ; but such cases are extremely 
rare. The final judgment of Professors Westcott and Hort 
on the condition of the text of the New Testament is this :— 


‘The books of the New Testament as preserved in extant docu- 
ments assuredly speak to us in every important respect in language 
identical with that in which they spoke to those for whom they were 
originally written.’ ! 


We have preferred to give an outline of principles rather 
than to discuss particular passages, because it is impossible to 
criticize readings profitably until some grasp of principles 
has been obtained. We propose however now to take one 
passage, selected by the Quarterly Reviewer for one of his 
fiercest attacks: we mean the Lord’s Prayer as it is found in 
S. Luke xi. 2-4. The text adopted by the Revisers is iden- 
tical (with the exception of certain variations of spelling) 
with that given by Professors Westcott and Hort. We shall 
not comment upon minor variations, but address ourselves to 
the main points only. 

(a) In place of ‘ Our Father, which art in heaven,’ we find 
simply ‘Father. The authorities for the shorter reading are 8 B, 
five cursives, the Vulgate, the express testimony of Origen, and 
the implied testimony of Tertullian. L and some minor 
authorities have the intermediate reading, ‘ Our Father’ 

(4) Next we miss the familiar words, ‘ 7hy wll be done as 
in heaven, so on earth. B L, four cursives, the Vulgate, the 
old Syriac, and the Armenian Versions, Origen and Tertullian 
(expressly), and also Augustine, are the authorities for 
refusing their right to stand here. 

(c) Finally, the petition, ‘ dut deliver us from the evil one, 
finds no place in the text. The authorities for omitting it 
are 8 B L, some nine cursives, the Vulgate and Armenian 
Versions, Origen, Cyril, Tertullian, and Augustine. 

Now let us observe the attestation of these shorter read- 
ings. In (a) and,(c) we have the concordant testimony of & and 
B, which we have seen to mark an almost certain reading, 
supported by L, a MS. containing large early elements ; in (6) 
deserts to the majority, but L still sides with B. In all 
three we have the Vulgate, and as the clauses occur in most 


1 Westcott and Hort, ii. 284. 
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MSS. of the old Latin, this is evidence that Jerome de- 
liberately rejected them as absent from the best Greek MSS. 
known to him. Lastly, we have the testimony of the Alex- 
andrian and African Churches in Origen, Tertullian, and 
Augustine. 

How then comes it that the clauses are found in the vast 
majority of MSS.? The answer is easy. Their insertion is 
due to the practice of ASSIMILATION, which (to quote the 
Quarterly Reviewer, with whom we are glad for once to be 
able to agree) ‘prevailed anciently to an extent that baffles 
arithmetic.’! The familiar formula of the Lord’s Prayer would 
be especially liable to such a cause of corruption. The 
Western text, notorious for its interpolations, led the way. 
D, its chief representative, betrays the source of the additions 
by interpolating a free paraphrase of S. Matt. vi. 7 between 
the words ‘when ye pray’ and ‘say’ in v. 2, thus—‘ use not 
vain repetitions as the rest do; for some think that they shall 
be heard for their much speaking ; but when ye pray. In the 
second case 8 has had the Western reading introduced by 
mixture ; while the old Syriac, representing an early form of 
Western text, is still free from the addition. Once the inter- 
polations had secured a place in the Western text, their propa- 
gation was easy. The constructors of the Syrian text adopted 
them in accordance with their general principle of adopting 
the fuller readings found in existing texts, and hence they 
made their way into all the later MSS., except some few which 
have preserved relics of pre-Syrian texts. Textual criticism 
restores to us the true form of the text, and shows us that 
our Blessed Lord delivered His Prayer in one form to those 
whom He was teaching in the Sermon on the Mount, and in 
another shorter form to one of His disciples who specially 
asked for instruction upon another occasion. The case is not, 
as the Quarterly Reviewer would have us believe, that the 
ancient authorities followed by the Revisers present to us 
‘the mutilated condition to which the scalpel of Marcion 
reduced the Lord’s Prayer some 1730 years ago,’ ? but, as the 
documentary evidence clearly proves, that the Received Text 
follows the readings of MSS. disfigured by the interpolations 
of over-busy scribes at a very early date. 

We could not be content to lay down our pen without 
briefly expressing our strong sense of the debt which Textual 
Criticism owes to the masterly treatise of Professors Westcott 
and Hort. It is the first really scientific and exhaustive dis- 


1 Quarterly Review, ccciv. p. 344. 2 Tbid. p. 325. 
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cussion of the methods of Textual Criticism. Others, to 
whom all honour is due, have prepared the way by collecting 
the materials. Professors Westcott and Hort have taught us 
how to erect the building. Their work may not in some 
respects be final; but it is a vast advance on all that has been 
done before, and all future critics must be guided in the main 
by the principles which they have established. Laborious 
thoroughness, indefatigable patience, philosophic method, are 
conspicuous on every page, as all who know the habitual 
character of their work would expect. We could wish, indeed, 
that some paragraphs had been somewhat expanded for the 
sake of greater lucidity, and that more illustrations of the 
facts on which the reasonings are based had been given, 
especially in Part II., which discusses the methods of Textual 
Criticism generally. The Appendix of Notes on Select 
Readings no doubt to some extent supplies the want ; but we 
could wish for more. Is it too much to hope that in the 
next edition an appendix may be added containing a large 
collection of examples, drawn from classical texts as well as 
from the New Testament? We strongly plead also for the 
addition of a full Index, which would greatly increase the 
usefulness of the work as a book of reference. The full 
Table of Contents, excellent and convenient as it is, does not 
make an index by any means superfluous, 

Germany has already recognised the value of the Pro- 
fessors’ text. The Tauchnitz press has lost no time in issuing 
an edition of Tischendorf’s text with a collation of those of 
Dr. Tregelles and Professors Westcott and Hort appended, 
under the care of the well-known scholar Von Gebhardt. It 
is not often that English research receives such prompt 
acknowledgment on the Continent. 

We should do our readers ill service if we failed to quote 
in full the ‘golden words’ with which the book concludes— 
words which deserve to be indelibly engraven on the heart, not 
only of every student of Theology, but of every student in 
every branch of science :— 


‘An implicit confidence in all truth, a keen sense of its variety, 
and a deliberate dread of shutting out truth as yet unknown, are no 
security against some of the wandering lights that are apt to beguile 
a critic ; but, in so far as they are obeyed, they at least quench every 
inclination to guide criticism into delivering such testimony as may 
be to the supposed advantage of truth already inherited or acquired. 
Critics of the Bible, if they have been taught by the Bible, are unable 
to forget that the duty of guileless workmanship is never superseded 
by any other. From Him who is at once the supreme Fountain of 
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truth and the all-wise Lord of its uses, they have received both the 
materials of knowledge and the means by which they are wrought 
into knowledge : into His hands, and His alone, when the working 
is over, must they render back that which they have first and last 
received.’ ! 





SHORT NOTICES. 


The Cambridge Bible for Schools. General Editor, J. J. S. PERowNeE, 
D.D., Dean of Peterborough. (For the Syndics of the Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge. ) 

The Second Book of Samuel, with Maps, Notes, and Introduction. 
By the Rev. A. F. Kirkpatrick, M.A., Fellow and Assistant- 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. (London : Cambridge 
Warehouse. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co., 1881.) 


WE are glad to see the companion volume to Mr. Kirkpatrick’s 
First Book of Samuel, which we noticed in April last. We welcome 
especially the chapter on the ‘ Typical Significance of David’s Reign 
and Life,’ which, with another on the ‘ Relations of the Chronicles to 
the Book of Samuel,’ and one on the ‘ Psalms illustrative’ of that 
reign, forms the chief feature of the Introduction. 

We can hardly commend too highly the tone in which the notes 
are written upon such points as the punishment of Uzzah, the sins 
and weaknesses of David, the numbering the people, the punishment 
of Saul’s sons (in an Appendix, where a protest is made against the 
‘baseless calumny’ on David’s motives circulated by Mr. Twisleton 
in Smith’s Dict. of the Bible). The closing sentence of the first of 
these is well worth quoting :—‘If such reverence was due to the 
symbol, with how much greater reverence should the realities of the 
Christian Covenant be regarded? (See Heb. x. 28, 29.)’ The story 
of Sir T. More singing as a parish clerk ‘with a surplice on his 
backe’ is quoted appositely on 2 Sam. vi. 21. To xxiii. 10 also, we 
find a historical parallel. The following speaks for itself :—‘ Shimei 
seems to have supplied Cromwell’s army with the terms of its resolu- 
tion’ against ‘ Charles Stuart.’ 

Mr. Kirkpatrick takes independent ground in interpreting xiv. 1 
to imply that David (at the period then referred to) was set against 
(A. V. toward’) Absalom. 

We have sometimes thought that a reference to Matt. xxi. 14 
might be introduced with advantage in a commentary on 2 Sam. v. 8. 

The archaic text of the English Version has been restored here, 
as in other volumes of this series, in such words as mo, fe?, and strake. 

We venture to take this opportunity of suggesting (without any 
reference to Mr. Kirkpatrick’s work, which, so far as we have seen, 


1 Westcott and Hort, ii. 323. 
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is carefully executed) that editors of such commentaries as these 
should get a friend to verify the references while the revises are in 
the course of correction. We were disappointed to notice in Dean 
Plumptre’s Zcclestastes (xii. 1) three misprinted references in three 
consecutive lines. 


The Prophecies of Isaiah. Translated from the Hebrew by J. M. 
RopwELL, M.A. (London: F. Norgate, 1881.) 


WE are not a little disappointed with this book. An accurate trans- 
lation of Isaiah, arranged, as this is, so as to display the parallelistic 
structure of the original Hebrew, and carefully broken up into para- 
graphs, with brief headings to guide the reader through the abrupt 
transitions of thought which form one of the great obstacles to a 
ready understanding of the prophetical books of the Old Testament, 
might have been a substantial help towards the elucidation of this 
difficult but fascinating prophet, and would have been especially 
welcome to those who have no leisure for studying elaborate com- 
mentaries. It might also have done good service as a preparation 
for the forthcoming Revised Version of the Old Testament. 

Mr. Rodwell’s object is ‘to present the utterances of the Prophet 
Isaiah in a form as nearly as possible identical with that in which 
they met the eye of those to whom they were originally addressed. 
He has therefore aimed, on the one hand, to be strictly literal and 
faithful to the Hebrew text, even at the cost of occasional roughness 
and boldness of expression, while, on the other, he has retained the 
parallelisms which are a distinguishing feature of Hebrew poetry.’ 

The apology for ‘ boldness and roughness of expression’ is not un- 
needed ; but while the harmonious rhythm of the English Version is 
sacrificed, a compensating accuracy is not attained. We are quite 
unable to understand what Mr. Rodwell’s ideal of a ‘literal and 
faithful’ representation of the original can be. We had thought that 
it was an accepted principle that an accurate translation should not 
‘obliterate distinctions in the original by the same rendering of 
different words,’ nor ‘ create artificial distinctions by different ren- 
derings of the same word.’! But we find ‘zyrant’ doing duty as the 
equivalent of three quite A Hebrew words in two consecutive 
chapters—chap. xiii. 11, pY, English Version, terrible ; chap. xiv. 4, 
wii, English Version, oppressor ; ; “chap. xiv. 5, pen, English Ver- 
sion, ruders—not on the whole badly translated in the English 
Version. Mr. Cheyne, we observe, retains the English Version in 
the first and third cases, and substitutes ¢yrant for oppressor in the 
second. Conversely we find the same Hebrew word (nxNon) ren- 
dered ‘ mésdoings’ in chap. lviii. 1, and ‘ séms’ in chap. lix. 2. The 
latter is right: why the needless variation in the former case? In 
chap. lix. 12, the parallelism is altogether destroyed by the translation 
of the same word (13°Yt’b), meaning literally ‘ rebellions, by ‘ rebel- 
lions’ in the first clause and ‘transgressions’ in the third clause. 
The identity of the words is rightly preserved in the English Version. 


1 See the Bishop of Durham Ox a Fresh Revision of the New Testa- 
ment, Pp. 33, 60. 
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These are by no means solitary instances: and this want of true 
principle destroys much of the value of the translation ; and this being 
SO, it is useless to criticize details of scholarship, though in several 
instances the translator seems to us to have mistaken the true force 
of the original, and we note that we can claim Mr. Cheyne’s support 
for our own view. And is it not misleading to give no alternative 
renderings? In translating Hebrew, far more than in translating 
Greek, cases repeatedly occur in which the translator cannot be sure 
that he has caught the precise force of the original, and the entire 
omission of alternative renderings gives the English reader a false 
impression of the amount of certainty attainable. 

Of course, Mr. Rodwell’s translation not seldom clears up the 
meaning of passages hopelessly obscure or even meaningless in the 
English Version ; but we regret to say that we cannot pronounce a 
favourable verdict on the work as a whole. By its almost simul- 
taneous appearance, it challenges comparison with Mr. Cheyne’s 
revised translation ; and the English reader who wants to know what 
Isaiah means will do much the best by availing himself of Mr. 
Cheyne’s help. 


Commentary on the Prophets of the Old Testament. By the late Dr. 
GrEORG HEINRICH AUGUST VON EWALD, Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the University of Gottingen. Translated by J. 
FREDERICK SMITH. Vol. IV. Hézeqiél, Yesaya xl.—lxvi. ; Vol. V. 
and last, Haggdi, Zakharya, Mal’aki, Yona, Barukh, Daniel. 
(London and Edinburgh : Williams and Norgate, 1881.) 


WE have to notice in these volumes, the former of which we referred 
to some time since, the completion of Dr. von Ewald’s work on the 
prophetical literature of the Old Testament in its English version ; 
and this seems to afford us the opportunity to make some remarks on 
the work considered as a whole, or rather upon the principles of 
interpretation by which it is penetrated. Whatever may be thought 
of these, and of the specific conclusions at which the writer has 
arrived, the character of learning and originality cannot justly be 
denied to the dissertations it contains. 

We cannot indeed call it trustworthy, or advise any reader to pin 
his faith to its conclusions, since its method is characteristically arbi- 
trary, and its fundamental assumptions (as we have before painted out) 
are such as would eliminate from the Biblical literature the very idea 
of any dynamic or causal force to be attributed to Divine inspiration 
in them. The author has to fall back, therefore, on the merely 
human elemenis which they contain, and, guided by these alone, to 
assign to each composition its date, author, and rank ; while ignoring, 
if he does not expressly contradict, the traditional account of each. 
It is manifest how profoundly unsatisfactory is such a procedure, and 
how plainly it neglects material elements in the problem. The 
writer's remarkable erudition must undoubtedly be regarded with 
very high respect, but assuredly we must consider the conclusions at 
which he arrives as vitiated in a greater or less degree by this faulty 
method ; not to say that the higher criticism is essentially and neces- 
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sarily arbitrary and dependent upon the intuitions of the individual 
critic, in the final stage ; and therefore by no means the exact science 
it vaunts itself. 

Of the volumes before us Vol. IV. contains Dr. von Ewald’s ver- 
sion of the prophecies of Ezekiel (Hézeqiél), at the end of which are 
collected what the author styles the works of ‘ Anonymous Prophets.’ 
At the head of these figures, as might be expected, the ‘ great Anony- 
mous Prophet’ (Deutero-Isaiah, viz. Is. xl-Ixvi.), w ith two other 
brief excerpts from the text of ‘the prophet as commonly received 
(xxi. 1-10, xiii. 2—xiv. 23), which Dr. von Ewald has, in the exercise 

of his critical faculty, summarily rejected as having been written by 
some other person. 

With regard to the prophecy of Ezekiel, there is little scope for 
difference of opinion on external points, such as date, place, and 
author. It is quite an exceptional thing to find Dr. von Ewald 
accepting the book in its entirety : §the least attention shows that 
the whole of it is from his hand.’ Though he regards Ezekiel as one 
of the great prophets, and indeed as the last of them, yet his active 
conception of this prophet is a strange one and hard to harmonize 
with the facts. Ezekiel, according to him, is the type of cudture. 
His prophecies were written, and not adapted for oral delivery ; 
they conform to literary models, and borrow extensively from the 
stores of the prophet’s learning, which supplied him with materials 
for his vivid and powerful sketches, particularly of other countries. 
Many of the incidents, he is of opinion, are of a purely émaginative kind. 

Such an hypothesis, it is clear, reduces the prophecy to the level 
of a work of fiction, and could only be held as a consequence of the 
most thoroughgoing naturalistic view. Not less arbitrary is the pro- 
cedure that meets us in the fifth and concluding volume. Chapters 
l, and li. of Jeremiah are taken from their context and ascribed to an 
anonymous writer who had imitated Jeremiah’s style ; and_he also 
attributes to the same writer Is. xxxiv. xxxv. xxvi. 14-xxvil. The 
arguments he adduces, though not without a certain weight, cannot 
be called conclusive. Then follow the prophets of the Return— 
Haggai, Zachariah, Malachi. ‘The latter name he regards as merely 
a pseudonym, and points out (what had often been noticed before) that 
‘N21 may signify not only ‘my messenger,’ or ‘ God’s messenger,’ but 
also the Latin amgelicus. He regards it, however, as closing the line 
of authentic prophecies. ‘The Book of Jonah he styles a ‘legend,’ 
and conjectures that it is but one from a multitude of similar pieces 
which existed in a popular unwritten form among the Hebrews. 

The author throws into an appendix the prophecy of Baruch, 
the Epistle of Jeremiah (which is extant only in the Greek), and the 
Book of Daniel.: We imagine some error of the translation on 
p. 137, where, after assuming that [the Epistle of Jeremiah] ‘ must 
have been much read in the times immediately preceding the birth 
of Christ and in those immediately following it,’ he continues, ‘ It 
owes its origin, like all these pieces, simply to the Greek Bible when 
it had become Christian,’ the contradiction being obvious and neither 
statement being at all tenable. 
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It was to be expected that the date of the Book of Daniel would 
be brought down to the eve of the outbreak under the Macca- 
bees. He regards its composition, in fact, as having been one of 
the exciting causes of that spirited uprising of the little Jewish 
nationality. 

The book is one that must be read with care ; but it is one from 
which much may be learned by the Biblical scholar. 


Critical and Exegetical Handbook of the Epistles of S. Paul to the 
Thessalonians. By Dr. Gorriien LUNEMANN, Professor of 
Theology in the University of Gottingen. (Edinburgh : T. and 
T.. Clark, 1880.) 

‘THE scale of this commentary is somewhat smaller than that of Dr. 

Meyer’s volumes. It is an able and painstaking piece of work, but 

appears to us to suffer somewhat by comparison. The examination 

of the difficult passage in 2 Thess. ii. 3-10 is lengthy and careful. 

We cannot regard as at all probable the author’s own conclusion, that 

the Apostolic prediction ‘rests on the apocalyptic views of the Jews, 

and that S. Paul wishing to settle more exactly concerning the cir- 
cumstances and moral ‘conditions of the final catastrophe ‘than is 
allotted to man in general to know, even although he should be the 

Apostle the most filled with the Spirit of Christ, was mistaken’ 

{p. 237) not only, it would seem, about its nearness, but also in his 

conception of Antichrist as ‘a personality,’ as ‘an individual,’ alto- 

gether. 


Commentary on the Psalms. By the late G. HEINRICH A. VON 
EwaLp. Vol. II. (London and Edinburgh: Williams and 
Norgate, 1881.) 


WE noticed some time ago the first instalment of this work, and the 
volume now before us is the second and concluding portion of it. 
It contains detailed comments on the greater number of the Psalms, 
from xiv. to cl., with an appendix on the Hebrew singing and music, 
and an index to the entire Psalter, which is well calculated to render 
it easy and convenient to use the work. 

We are, therefore, now face to face with the bulk of the author’s 
decisions on the Psalms. The ‘appendix’ is somewhat obscure in 
style and wording, not seldom also in thought, and not well suited 
for the general reader, which indeed may be said of the work itself. 
But there can be no question that it is a work from which the Biblical 
student, if he be careful and discriminating, cannot fail to learn 
much concerning one side of his subject. Of one side, namely, the 
Auman ; for we must never forget, in perusing Dr. von Ewald’s con- 
clusions respecting the inspired writings, that he uniformly ignores 
any degree of inspiration in their production, and treats of them not 
only as human productions—for this of course they are—but also as 
productions belonging wholly to the human sphere, and to be ac- 
counted for wholly by the circumstances which occasioned the writing 
of them. How far this preconceived theory vitiates his conclusions is 
a question which it would be easier to ask than to answer, and which 
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would in any case require for its solution a lengthy examination in de- 
tail, for which we have not space. Nor, indeed, can we regard such an 
examination as forced upon us. A great many of Dr. von Ewald’s de- 
terminations of the date, purpose, and scope of a Psalm rest upon 
assumptions of his own, for which littte evidence is admissible beyond 
the conviction of his own critical faculty, which is far from being 
invariably shared by other scholars. ‘Thus, for example, in the case 
of Psalm xxii., being shut up by his general theory of the composition 
of the Psalms to find the entire raéson W@étre and explanation of 
this Psalm in what he knows or can infer respecting the author, he 
is precluded from assigning it, with all Christian and Jewish (if we 
except Kimchi) antiquity, to David, because of the difficulty in recon- 
ciling any events in the career of David with the circumstances as 
shadowed forth in the Psalm. ‘Ihat is to say, he first excludes the 
mystical and ideal; in a word, the zwsfired interpretation. He has to 
fall back on an attempt to make every circumstance of the mdse ev 
scene significant of the author, a course which might be easily shown 
to introduce difficulties at every step. From verses 4, 27 he gathers 
that the Temple was still standing, and the speaker was in the habit 
of worshipping and offering sacrifice there. But verses 12, 13, 16 
afford indications of quite an opposite character ; the speaker was then 
‘already in exile.’ But the idea of a faithful and religious /sraeite 
writing during the Babylonish captivity is improbable and incon- 
sistent with itself. The Temple had then been destroyed and the 
sacrifices had of course ceased,' so that the ¢zo supposed conditions, 
z.é. (1) of a poet writing in exile (2) while the Temple still stood and 
the daily sacrifice continued, really point to different times, and must 
be thought (upon Ewald’s theory) to contradict each other. 

The fact is, as the orthodox view has always held, that the circum- 
stances have no reference to the circumstances of the zrtter, but to 
those of the person of whom they are ideally, that is, prophetically, 
spoken. But Dr. von Ewald’s general principle excludes iz /mine 
all such solutions. We have here one instance at least in which it 
creates difficulties of interpretation rather than removes them. 

Ex hoc uno disce omnes. But nevertheless the work is a monu- 
ment of remarkable learning and much originality and power of 
mind. The student who will resist its dogmatism, and take its issues 
with a guantum valeat, will find it of great use to him. 


' The walls of the Temple were levelled in 586 B.c., and the sacrifices 
ceased at latest, therefore, at that time ; while the fst captivity of Jewish 
hostages and others, which the prophet Jeremiah (lii. 28-30) states to 
have been 3,023 souls, was in the seventh year of Nebuchadnezzar 
(A.D. 597). It follows that the conditions indicated by Ewald only existed 
for eleven years : a margin too narrow to be reckoned upon. And after 
that time, throughout the remainder of the Babylonian captivity, the 
criticism made above would be strictly accurate. The captivity of the 
Ten Tribes in Assyria was no doubt much earlier (721 B.c). But the 
Psalm cannot be conceived to have emanated from them, since they were 
for the most part worshippers of Baal. 
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Fentateuchi versio Latina antiguissima e codice Lugdunensi. Version 
Latine du Pentateuque antérieure ad Saint Jérime, publite d’apres 
MS. de Lyon, avec des Facsimiles, des Observations Paléo- 
graphiques, Philologiques et Littéraires sur 1’ Origine et la Valeur 

de ce Texte. Par ULysse Ropert. Folio. (Paris: Didot, 1881.) 


THE story of this sumptuous volume is rather extraordinary. Many 
years ago the late Lord Ashburnham purchased from the notorious 
book-collector and book-purloiner Libri a curious MS. the origin of 
which was unknown, but evidently most valuable on account both of 
its antiquity and its contents ; it was nothing else but a fragment 
from some copy of the Old Testament Scriptures, containing the 
books of Leviticus and Numbers in the Latin version known under 
the name of Versio tala. Lord Ashburnham published this MS. in 
1868 ; it attracted the notice it deserved, and there the matter ended 
for the time. Without going at any length into the details of this 
bibliographical episode, suffice it to say that M. Ulysse Robert, one 
of the custodians of the MSS. in the Paris National Library, dis- 
covered at Lyons, amongst the treasures of the museum there, a folio 
volume thus described in the catalogue by M. Delandine : ‘ No. 329, 
Biblia Latina, environ 200 pages ; le manuscrit, trés antique, date de 
Yan 850 environ. Il est en écriture carlovingienne, sur vélin, 4 trois 
colonnes. La version latine du texte hébreu difftre souvent de la 
Vulgate ; il manque des feuillets en téte et 4 la fin du volume.’ 

When MM. Léopold Delisle and Ulysse Robert examined this MS., 
besides the desiderata mentioned by M. Delandine, they soon found 
out that other portions of the volume had been removed, and, further, 
that these portions corresponded exactly to the codex purchased by 
the late Lord Ashburnham. It is clear enough that the present 
owner was perfectly entitled to retain in his possession a treasure 
bought in virtue of a regular doné fide transaction ; he most hand- 
somely, however, returned to the French Government the missing 
portions as soon as he was aware of their origin. 

The learned introduction of M. Ulysse Robert supplies the most 
minute paleographical details about the Codex Lugdunensis. The 
appearance of.the volume, the character of the writing, the abbrevia- 
tions, punctuation, and other marks are carefully noted, and, in 
addition to three pages of facsimiles taken by photographic means, 
the entire MS. is printed verbatim in Roman capitals in three 
columns, just as the original. .M. Ulysse Robert has not forgotten to 
give us a few leading particulars as to the history of the Versio /tala. 
He explains the scarcity of the MSS. of this translation from the 
threefold fact (1) that the MSS. were written as far back as the 
seventh, sixth, or even fifth centuries, and must have accordingly 
suffered from the injuries of time ; (2) that when S. Jerome’s version 
came into use all others were set aside as valueless ; (3) that when 
the Vulgate had received from the theologians of the Council of 
Trent a kind of official sanction, the other versions were not only 
neglected, but even positively repudiated. M. Robert then alludes 
briefly to the critical labours of which the Versto Jta/a has been the 
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subject, menticning chiefly the works of Tommaso, Dom Martianay, 
and Sabathier. The work of this last-mentioned scholar, published at 
Reims, 1743, in three folio volumes, is still highly valued and re- 
garded by competent critics as a model of sound learning. 

The study of the Codex Lugdunensis, thanks to M. Ulysse Robert, 
can also be turned to excellent account merely from the philological 
point of view ; for all the grammatical peculiarities it offers are noted 
without a single exception, and one of the most interesting chapters 
in this excursus refers to the Hellenisms with which the codex abounds. 
A German critic, Professor R6nsch, ascribes the barbarous Latin of 
the MS. to the influence of the colloquial parlance of the time in 
which it was written. Without denying the truth of this proposition, 
M. Robert refuses to adopt it exclusively of all others, and he shows, 
very clearly, we think, that the great object of the translator has been 
to reproduce almost servilely in Latin the style of the Septuagint. 
Nor should we forget that the Greek MSS., which served. for the 
various authors to prepare this version, were anything but correct, 
and very few approached to the perfection of the Codex Vaticanus 
and the Codex Alexandrinus. 


‘Si Septuaginta interpretum pura, et ut ab eis in Graecum versa est,’ 
says S. Jerome (Apologia adversus libros Rufini), ‘editio permaneret, 
superfiue me, mi Chromati, episcoporum sanctissime, impelleres, ut 
Hebreza tibi volumina Latino sermone transferrem. Quod enim semel 
aures hominum occupaverat, et nascentis Ecclesiz roboraverat fidem, 
justum erat nostro silentio comprobari. Nunc vero cum pro varietate 
regionum, diversa ferantur exemplaria, et germana illa antiquaque trans- 
latio corrupta sit, atque violata, nostri arbitrii putas, aut e > pluribus judi- 
care quid verum sit, aut novum opus in veteri opere credere, etc.’ 


This passage, adds M. Robert, is the excuse and even the justifica- 
tion of a great number of the mistakes made by the translators ; it is 
the natural explanation of many of the erroneous renderings of which 
the Codex Lugdunensts is full. 

The list of new expressions and grammatical forms given in our 
MS., the frequent use of words likewise to be found in the writings 
of Tertullian, Arnobius, Macrobius, &c., tend to show that the trans- 
lation was of African origin, like most of- those generally grouped 
together under the designation of Versio /tala. M. Robert thinks, 
however, that the Codex Lugdunensis does not answer the description 
which S. Augustine gives of that version, and he is of opinion that it 
is an independent work which never had much authority; its date 
would seem to have been the latter half of the third century. M. 
Robert thinks that S. Ambrose was acquainted, if not with the Codex 
Lugdunensts itself, at any rate with a version belonging to the same 
family. Lucifer of Cagliari, who died about 370, must have known 
it when he composed his writings between 356 and 360; as is evident 
if we compare together the following passages of Scripture which 
Lucifer quotes in accordance with the Codex : Exodus xxi. 22-25 
and xxxil. 26-29. Our author has had the excellent idea of giving in 
a synoptic form some passages of the MS. Zugdunensis compared 
with the Codex Vaticanus, the Codex Wirceburgensis, and the Codex 
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Monacensis. It was the best way of showing S. Jerome’s accuracy 
when he says, ‘Si Latinis exemplaribus fides est habenda, respon- 
deant, quibus? Tot enim exemplaria sunt pene quot codices.’ It 
is quite clear, therefore, that prior to the famous version of the Bible 
for which we are indebted to that Father, there existed a considerable 
quantity of translations made immediately from the Septuagint, and 
this multiplicity contributed, no doubt, to produce the Vulgate as 
the only one recognized by the Church. 

It remains for us merely to add that, in addition to the facsimile 
transcript alluded to above, M. Ulysse Robert has given us the 
Codex Lugdunensts printed in the ordinary manner, together with the 
corresponding portions of the Septuagint. This handsome volume 
is the work of a scholar, and commends itself equally both to gram- 
marians and to Biblical critics. 


A Supplement to Tischendorf’s ‘ Religuie ex Incendio Erepte Codicis 
Celeberrimi Cottoniani, contained in his ‘ Monumenta Sacra 
Lnedita, Nova Collectio, Tomus I1., together with a Synopsis of 
the Codex. Edited by FREDERICK WI1LLIAM Gortcu, M.A.,, 
LL.D., President of the Baptist College, Bristol. (London and 
Edinburgh : Williams and Norgate, 1881.) 


WitH the name of the Cottonian Library as forming one of the 
departments of our great national collection, the British Museum, 
most people are no doubt familiar. What, however, is not so likely 
to be in the immediate recollection of many is that these same 
collections of Sir Robert Cotton were deposited in Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, from 1730 to 1757, and that while there a part of the 
books sustained great damage from fire. Among those thus con- 
sumed, in fact, was one of the chief treasures of the library, the 
so-called Codex Cottonianus, an uncial MS. of the Book of Genesis 
in the LXX text, which had been assigned by competent scholars to 
the fourth century of our era. The Codex perished as a whole, but 
a considerable number of fragments were rescued from the ashes, and 
these, after lying for some time in the British Museum, were at length 
put into some sort of order by Sir Frederick Madden, and were in 
our own time deciphered and published by Dr. von Tischendorf in 
the work named at the head of this notice. 

The fragments were not, however, all together. Some four or 
five sheets had come (it does not appear how) into the possession of 
Dr. Andrew Gifford, ‘the pastor of a Baptist church in Little Wild 
Street, London’ (says Dr. Gotch), who was at that time an assistant 
librarian in the MSS. department of the Museum ; and by bequest 
these came, with the rest of his library, to the Baptist College at 
Bristol in 1784. ‘The interest felt there in Biblical criticism could 
certainly not have been very strong. ‘They seem to have reasoned 
thus : the fragments were Greek, that was certain, and yet not the 
Greek of the New Testament ; and they had certainly been charred 
and almost destroyed in some great fire. The conflagration of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum was, from the accounts we have of it, a very great 
one. Zherefore—it is amusing enough to learn the fact from Dr. Gotch 
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—these good people forthwith labelled the fragments as ‘Some Pieces 
of an Old Copy of the Septuagint said to have been found in the 
Ruins of the City of Herculaneum !’ 

Times are altered since then ; and the best proof of the fact is this 
thin folio, in which the Editor has carefully collected, transcribed, 
and printed all the fragments omitted in Tischendorf’s incomplete 
collation of the remains of the Codex. Some of these he has de- 
rived from the plates published by the Antiquarian Society, some 
from these Bristol portions, and others from such smaller ones 
remaining in the Museum as had been identified later. Besides this 
he has drawn up a highly useful synopsis, which shows at once what 
portions of the text are included in Tischendorf’s work, what 
portions are here printed, and, thirdly, those which are still deficient. 

The miniatures which constituted the chief attraction of this 
MS. cannot, unfortunately, be so restored. But it is well to have the 
assistance of this MS. for the settlement of the Greek text of the 
300k of Genesis, for what it may be worth. And since this is (or 
was) one of the two MSS. which are assigned by authorities to the 
fourth century, the other being Cod. Vaticanus, the present sup- 
plement must be considered as a contribution to that critical edition 
of the LXX which, even after the labours of Tischendorf, must 
probably be looked for in the future. 

Biblical scholars will thank Dr. Gotch for his labours. We are 
sure that he will feel with us how graceful an act it would be to 
restore these missing leaves of the Codex to the British Museum, 
where they really of right belong. They can hardly be of much use 
where they are. 


Notize sur les Caractires Phéniciens destinés a Pimpression du * Corpus 
Lnscriptionum Semiticarum. Par M. PHILIPPE BERGER, Sous- 
bibliothécaire de l'Institut. 8vo. (Paris: Maisonneuve, 1880.) 


WE have to thank M. Philippe Berger, under-librarian of the French 
Institute, for a very valuable monograph on the Phenician alphabet. 
Originally written as an article in the Yournal Asiatique, it was sug- 
gested by the resolution which the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
fettres had adopted on M. Ernest Renan’s proposal, that a new Phe- 
nician alphabet should be engraved for the Corpus Lnscriptionum 
Semiticarum now in course of publication under the sanction of the 
French Government. Should the original characters, Hebrew, Phe- 
nician, Palmyrene, &c., be employed in a collection of this kind, or 
rather a uniform method of transcription adapted to the various 
branches of the Semitic family of languages? M. Berger gives us 
excellent reasons in support of the former hypothesis; amongst 
other remarks, he says that most of the books composing the Old 
Testament Scriptures have not been written in the alphabet with 
which we are accustomed to connect them ; the primitive characters, 
he asserts, must have been very like the Phenician, or, at any rate, 
the Aramean which is derived from it, and which was used in Egypt 
not cnly during the Persian era, but as late as the epoch of the 
Ptolemies. 
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The Phenician letters had never been entirely unknown ; but two 
hundred years ago, when philological studies were still, so to say, zz 
incunabults, the epithet Phenician was applied to Samaritan, Nabathean, 
or Chaldean characters, and Colletet’s Zrazté des Langues Hrangeres, 
published in 1660, is an admirable instance of the errors to which 
ignorance and presumption can lead certain writers. It is the Abbé 
Barthélemy who first had the honour of establishing the true cha- 
racter of the Phenician alphabet and language; his Aéfexions sur 
quelques Monuments Phéniciens, et sur les Alphabets qui en résultent, 
were publicly read in 1758 before the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-lettres, and the method he then applied to the deciphering of a 
language which no one knew is the one now universally adopted by 
the most competent scholars. M. Berger remarks that the alphabet 
drawn up by the Abbé Barthélemy contains only one or two mistakes, 
and the confusion which he made of the zod with the Ae is the result 
of a grammatical peculiarity which he could not possibly know. But 
further, the learned Abbé distinguished in Phenician writing varieties 
corresponding to geographical portions, and he accordingly drew up 
a comparative table which, if not quite complete, is faultless so far as 
it goes. 

After these remarks, M. Berger gives us an account of the various 
Phenician alphabets known at present, beginning with that engraved 
at Parma by Bodoni in 1818, and ending with the one recently pre- 
pared at the Paris National Printing Office. When we say ¢he one, it 
would have been more correct to say the four ones, as, in the first 
place, two sets of types have been cast, viz., 1st, archaic, and 2nd, 
classical; each of these being in its turn reproduced in two different 
sizes. M. Berger is of opinion that a neo-Punic alphabet will soon 
have to be engraved, in order to reproduce a number of texts which 
cannot be adequately rendered with the elements now at our disposal. 
The pamphlet we have thus noticed is terminated by a synoptical 
table of the chief Phenician alphabets. 





Studies in the History of the Book of Common Prayer. By H. M. 
Lucxkock, D.D., Canon of Ely, Principal of the Ely Theological 
College. (London: Rivingtons, 1882.) 


WE need not remind our readers that Canon Luckock is the author 
of the deeply interesting volume entitled After Death, which was 
noticed in this Review for April 1880, The subject of his present 
volume is inexhaustibly attractive; and many, we hope, will be glad 
to retrace the lines of our liturgical Church history in company with 
so accomplished and sympathetic a guide. In several instances they 
will find that a more personal and living reality is imparted to cele- 
brated names by the care with which the author has brought out 
individual features of character. This is the case as to Goodrich, 
Thirlby, the ‘consistent Protestant’ and conspicuous pluralist Cox, 
Cosin, Morley, and Gunning ; and also as to Baxter and Calamy, whose 
piety and learning he warmly recognizes, and as to whose ejection in 
1662 he admits that the measures taken were in some respects unfair 
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and oppressive, although ‘any compromise which would have satisfied 
them would have ruined the Church.’ But we are anticipating. 

Dr. Luckock begins with an introductory chapter, in which he 
briefly surveys the state of English public worship in this island from 
the earliest times to the close of the fifteenth century. We own that 
we cannot regard this as the most successful portion of his work. 
To begin with, there are slips as to chronology; the date of the 
Council of Sardica is now usually placed, not in 347, but in 343-4, 
and that of the Council of Ariminum was undoubtedly not 360, but 
359. Nor is there any real warrant for the oft-repeated statement that 
British bishops sat in the former council (p. xxii.). They were not 
present, but their Church afterwards assented to its resolutions (see 
S. Athanasius, Afol. c. Arian. 1, 36; Hist. Arian. 15,28). Again, 
S. Augustine and his companions did not ‘arrive’ in Britain in 596, 
but in 597, having left Rome in 596. The account also of Au- 
gustine’s question to Gregory about ritual, and of Gregory’s answer, 
is inaccurate. Dr. Luckock tells us that Augustine found the Gallican 
Liturgy used by ‘the people’ in Britain, and that he asked the Pope 
what was to be done ‘when the national Liturgy and the Roman 
were found to disagree.’ How could there be a ‘national liturgy’ 
at all among the unconverted Kentish Saxons? What Augustine 
found in the way of Christian worship was the little congregation 
formed by Queen Bertha and her attendants, to whom Bishop Liud- 
hard ministered at S. Martin’s, near Canterbury, and doubtless by 
the Gallican rite. In this there was nothing ‘national.’ And what 
Augustine asked was, Why there was one use as to the Mass in the 
Roman Church, and another in Gaul? He was thinking obviously 
of what he had observed during his winter sojourn in Gaul. The 
great Pope’s answer, indeed, as is well known, gave him advice as to 
ritual arrangements for his English converts ; and Dr. Luckock thinks 
that the Roman and Gallican rites ‘continued side by side for a 
time’ in the new English Churches, ‘ those churches which owed their 
origin to the missionary adopting that of their friends, while those 
which had existed before his arrival continued their worship un- 
changed’ (p. xxv.). This last clause would give to the ordinary 
reader an impression strangely at variance with the facts as stated by 
Bede. It must be remembered that Augustine found no churches of 
earlier foundation existing in England proper ; it was in Wales that he 
came face to face with an organized native communion, and certainly 
that Celtic Church retained its own rites in complete independence of 
Augustine and of Gregory. Later on in the book we find Dr. Luckock 
describing the Gallican rite as that by which ‘the British amd Anglo- 
Saxon Christians performed their highest act of worship during the 
centuries when the land was being claimed for Christ’ (p. 207). 
This is certainly too broad a generalization. ‘The churches founded 
from Lindisfarne, and so from Iona, would naturally observe a Celtic 
rite; the East Anglians, evangelized by a Burgundian, S. Felix, 
would probably keep to Gallican forms ; but those ‘ Anglo-Saxon 
churches’ which were under the gradually extending influence of 
Canterbury would adhere to the Roman rite, possibly with the addi- 
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tion of such observances as the three Rogation days (so Lingard, 
Anglo-Sax., ch. 1. 295) ; Wessex, under the guidance of the Italian 
S. Birinus, would do the like ; Theodore’s potent voice would tell in 
the same direction ; and so the Council of Cloveshoe in 747 would 
‘confirm. the ascendancy of the Roman forms’ (Lingard) throughout 
the South and the Midlands, although the Scottish lingered on at 
York until the conclusion of that century. 

In his chapter on ‘The Anglican Reform,’ Dr. Luckock speaks 
of Cranmer as ‘holding unhesitatingly in 1548 the doctrine of the 
Real, as distinguished from the Corporal, Presence in the Holy Eu- 
charist, and as determined not to yield on this point to the Calvinists ’ 
(p. 15). By the ‘Real Presence’ Dr. Luckock seems to mean more 
than what is sometimes called a presence of ‘virtue and efficacy,’ 
which indeed is nota ‘ real presence’ in the theological and historical 
sense, and cannot be so described without a misleading ambiguity. 
For he speaks of Elizabeth as believing in ‘the mystery of the Real 
Presence in the Blessed Sacrament, although not prepared to accept 
the teaching of the Roman Catholics upon the manner of that 
Presence’ (pp. 118, 9). Now Hardwick has shown that on Decem- 
ber 14, 1548, Archbishop Cranmer surprised and delighted the adhe- 
rents of the more moderate Swiss school by appearing to maintain 
their opinion on the Eucharist—the opinion, as we find, of Bullinger 
—soon to be ‘restated in the Consensus Tigurinus’ (Hist. Reform., p. 
213); although, as he adds, it is probable that the informant ‘ mis- 
understood parts of the disputation’ referred to, and that Cranmer’s 
progress towards the Calvinistic theory was not completed until the 
beginning of 1550 (2d. p. 225). Itis, however, probable that Cranmer 
was at least inclining in that direction shortly before the publication 
of the First Prayer-Book, although nothing in its Communion Office 
would favour the Swiss view. But Dr. Luckock’s reference (p. 16) 
to a passage quoted by Hook from Cranmer’s Defence, published in 
1550, shows only that he then held that the devout communicant was 
assured ‘that he was a member of Christ’s body, and received the 
benefits of His Passion.’ To call this the doctrine of the ‘Real 
Presence’ is a mere misuse of terms ; and to place Elizabeth and 
Bullinger on the same theological platform as to this mysterious subject 
would be clearly unhistorical. We may add that it is hardly fair to 
impute ‘materialism’ to the doctrine of transubstantiation as well 
(p. 196). That doctrine does not assert any change in what is 
material : it relates wholly to the assumed intangible substratum, as 
to which nothing can really be known ; and Cardinal Newman feels 
free to say that ‘the nature, as being what schoolmen have called 
the accidents, may be said to remain’ (Zracts Theol. and Eccles. 
p- 326). 

DY Luckock is perhaps a little of an optimist as to the Prayer- 
Book translations from the Latin. The genius of the two languages 
is so different that one can hardly compare the original and the trans- 
lation of the Ze Deum; but we should not be inclined to call the 
latter ‘incomparably superior in rhythm, in vigour of arrangement, 
and in solemn grandeur’ (p. 32). Nor do wethink that in the English 
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version of the Collects, for instance of that characteristically terse and 
condensed prayer, the Actiones nostras, we have ‘lost. not one particle 
of the peculiar grace of the Latin.’ In some cases, as is well known, 
the point of the original has been missed ; ¢.g. in the rendering of 
‘ pietas’ by ‘godliness,’ and in the adaptation of the anthem O Rex 
gloria as a collect addressed to the Father. 

Dr. Luckock is exceedingly severe on the animus of the Revisers 
of 1552 (see his chapter on ‘ The Puritan Innovations’). He admits 
indeed that some few of their changes were improvements ; but among 
these he does not appear to reckon what strikes us as a singularly 
felicitous alteration, the postponement of the ‘ Gloria in Excelsis’ to 
the Post-Communion. He calls attention, of course, to the important 
re-wording of the ‘ Black Rubric’ when it was restored in 1662. In 
reference to the Prayer of Consecration, he is not quite exact in saying 
that almost every primitive liturgy had a prayer that the Spirit would 
sanctify the elements, that they might become, Zo those wha received 
them, the Body and Blood of Christ (p. 103). The words ‘to us’ are 
Roman, but they do not occur in the Eastern rites, wherein prayer is 
offered that the Holy Spirit would make the bread and wine to be 
the Body and Blood, with a view to their beneficial effects on the 
communicants (roujon tov pev prov .. . ow@pa ... iva yérnra. 
cic apeory cysaprewy, «.7.X. Lit. of S. James, compare those of S. Mark, 
S. Basil, S. Chrysostom, the Ethiopic, SS. Adzeus and Maris). Doubt- 
less, the wodzs of the Roman canon is but a compression of this 
thought; it is not meant to represent the sacramental change as 
simply relative. When speaking of Peter Martyr (Vermigli), Dr. 
Luckock tells the well-known story of the burial, disinterment, and 
reinterment of Catherine Cathie ; but he should have said that her 
remains were in Elizabeth’s time mingled with those of S. Frideswide, 
and in the same ‘grave ;’ the ‘shrine,’ unfortunately, had been de- 
stroyed, and only some fragments of it attest its ancient splendour. 
He does justice to Bucer’s view of the Eucharist as higher than his 
brother Professor’s, but he seems to overstate the case when he de- 
scribes him as completely swayed by the ‘vicious principle that the 
abuse of a thing was in itself a sufficient argument for its abuse’ (p. 
71). Bucer, at any rate, upheld the opposite principle when replying 
to the vehement A-Lasco :— 

‘I cannot be brought by any Scripture to deny that the true ministers 
of Christ’s Church may use without superstition, and to a certain edifica- 
tion of faith in Christ, any of those vestures which the Antichristians 
abused . . . If by no means it is lawful to use those things which were 
of Aaron’s priesthood or of the Gentiles, then it is not lawful for us to 
have churches nor holy days’ (Strype, AZemor. ii. 2. 445 ff.). 

Good old Wheatly was provoked to say of Bucer, ‘whom I am 
sorry I have so often occasion to name’ (02 C. Prayer, p. 290) ; but 
the ‘censor’ of the First Prayer-Book stood on a higher level than 
the Puritans of a later period, and the letter from which we quote 
might perhaps be read with benefit by the fanatics of the ‘Church 
Association.’ 

It may be matter of doubt whether Dr. Luckock’s phrase, ‘The 
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Elizabethan Reaction’ (against the Puritanism, as he calls it, of 1552), 
is quite congruous with the facts. There was, we fear, no general 
reaction towards a higher type of Church worship until several years 
of Elizabeth’s reign had passed away. ‘The Queen stood almost alone 
in her own theological position ; and few indeed of the bishops who 
administered Church affairs during her reign could be called really 
Catholic-minded. Dr. Luckock shows that ‘a proposal to abolish 
some of the simplest ceremonies was rejected in Convocation by only 
59 to 58 votes’ (p. 148). The Calvinistic theology, as we all know, 
was distinctly sanctioned by Whitgift ; and we fear that Dr. Luckock 
takes too roseate a view of the condition of Oxford when he says that 
‘Puritanism took no root’ there. It took such root that its subse- 
quent extirpation is simply marvellous. When Laud became a scholar 
of S. John’s in 1590, ‘the religious atmosphere of the University was, 
as is well known, Calvinistic in the extreme.’ So says Dr. Mozley in 
his memorable article on Archbishop Laud, republished in his Zssays, 
and worthy of repeated and sedulous study. He points out with 
characteristic richness of illustration and vividness of humour how 
comfortable and secure the Calvinistic party were as they sat in the 
academical high places, managed matters their own way, and frowned 
down the earliest manifestations of what was afterwards called High 
Churchmanship as simply intrusive, monstrous, out of the question, 
ipso facto ‘ illicit.’ But we must not enlarge on a tempting theme. 
The Hampton Court Conference is not treated of in a separate 
chapter, but in one of the appendices. It might perhaps have been 
dealt with in its chronological place, as illustrating to some extent 
the reaction which, in the reign of James I., had begun to make itself 
felt as a power. ‘There is another interesting appendix on the 
Directory. Inthe fourth chapter and the fifth appendix, the Caroline 
. Revision is, on the whole, fully treated ; although the unfortunate 
introduction of ‘confirming’ in the sense of ‘ratifying’ (the vows of 
Baptism), in the Confirmation Office, might as well have been noticed. 
It is not quite correct to call the collect for S. Stephen’s Day a ‘ new’ 
composition of 1661. Dr. Luckock’s estimate of the merits of this 
‘last settlement’ is equivalent to that which was pronounced forty 
years ago by the present President of Magdalen College, to the effect 
that ‘the present liturgical form of the Church is considerably in 
advance of those with which it is usually classed ; it is neither the 
Book of 1552, nor yet that of 1559. It has taken up points of detail 
which, in the former at least of these productions, appear to have 
been studiously omitted’ (Variations of Communion and Baptismal 
Offices, by F. Bulley, B.D., p. xxvii.). We extract a passage from Dr. 
Luckock’s fourth chapter, : on the question which must have occurred 
to most of us, ‘Why the restoration of ancient and Catholic features 
was not carried yet further by revisers among whom Cosin was the 
most influential’ (p. 196) :— 


‘Attempts, we know, were made, but unhappily without success. 
Cosin had remodelled the prayer of consecration, introducing the invo- 
cation of the Holy Ghost for the sanctification cf the elements, and had 
brought back the prayer of oblation to its proper place. The revisionists, 
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however, declined to accept his proposals. Their motive in doing so was 
not prompted by disapprobation, but by a desire to adhere as strictly as 
possible to their terms of instruction. And these are so unfortunately 
worded that they could hardly fail to be diversely interpreted. One 
party laid stress upon that portion which directed them to “ compare the 
services with the most ancient Liturgies,” while the other attached 
paramount importance to another portion in which they were ordered to 
“ avoid all unnecessary alterations.” ’ 


But it should be added that Convocation may have wished not 
to offend the Puritans too deeply ; and that probably certain alter- 
ations in the Convocational book, as to the position of the Lord’s 
table and of the priest, and the re-insertion of ‘militant here in earth,’ 
were made (with consent of Convocation, signified by three bishops) 
in the House of Lords, in March 1662. 

Canon Luckock will have the satisfaction of thinking that he has 
contributed to deepen the gratitude of Churchmen to such men as 
Cosin and Gunning and their fellow-workers in the settlement which, 
we trust, will long be maintained, the true close of the English Re- 
formation. If we have ventured to criticize some details in this able 
and helpful book which might be reconsidered in another edition, we 
are not the less desirous of recommending it emphatically to all 
educated members of the entire Anglican communion. 


The Beginnings of the Christian Church. Wectures Delivered in the 
Chapter House of Winchester Cathedral. By WiLL1AM HENRY 
Stmcox, M.A., Rector of Weyhill, Hants, late Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. (London: Rivingtons, 1881.) 


EVEN a superficial reading of this book would suffice, we believe, to 
convince any competent person that it is a weighty and important 
contribution to ecclesiastical history, and further study would but 
deepen the impression. For Mr. Simcox seems to possess in singu- 
larly excellent combination two qualities which, unfortunately, are 
generally found in separation if not antagonism. He has an adequate 
and ungrudging faith, as well as a refined and powerful faculty of 
criticism. It cannot be denied that historical criticism has taken in our 
own times, or in the age under the shadow of which we are still 
living, an altogether new development. It is one of the most 
authentic and powerful forms under which the scientific spirit pre- 
sents itself to us and claims acceptance for its results. And what is 
its peculiarity? Mainly, we suppose, the stress it lays on the inter- 
pretation of facts as elements in an organic development, and the 
new method of estimating evidence which, from this point of view, 
it has introduced. But just in proportion as history ceases to be 
a mere record of facts and becomes an interpretation of them, the 
subjective element in historical investigation increases in importance ; 
so much more than of old seems now to depend on the historical 
critic having drunk deeply of the inner spirit of the society whose 
history he is to chronicle. ‘This is the key to facts. This is what 
is to guide him in observing, grouping, colligating facts. ‘This is to 
be his presupposition in estimating evidence. So high is the function 
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of the modern critical historian! And with this conception of their 
office fresh upon them the historians of recent years have really made 
history live again to us: not so much in virtue of new documents 
discovered, as in virtue of their new interpretation of facts, in the 
light of an inner spirit discerned to underliethem. Modern criticism 
has put Greek and Roman history on a new basis. It has not stopped 
here. It has applied itself to the history of Christianity. But to 
assume what we cannot here be expected to prove: the representa- 
tive of the modern critical spirit has generally been deficient in the 
temper capable of entering into the genius of Christianity as a 
Revelation of God Incarnate in Jesus Christ and indwelling by His 
Spirit His Body the Church. The man of criticism has not been 
the man of faith. ‘Thus he has been deficient in the capacity which 
alone can, according to the modern notion of history, qualify a man 
to write it. He has not made the genius of the society his own. He 
has been too far dff its spirit to be himself a believer, and too near it 
to be quite impartial. But Mr. Simcox is a thorough Catholic. He 
‘believes in the Holy Catholic Church,’ as appears sufficiently on the 
first page of his history. He believes in her priesthood, her Orders, 
her Sacraments, her life. Thus he writes entirely from inside. 
But writing thus from inside, he is none the less a bold and thorough- 
going critic. He wields the weapon of criticism ‘con amore,’ not in 
the way of niggardly concession to a spirit he hates, but in cordial 
appreciation of the instrument. The necessity for this combination 
of the tempers of criticism and faith is excellently exhibited in the 
pages vi.—viii. of Mr. Simcox’s preface. We can illustrate the value 
of the combination without difficulty in his own pages. For 
example, Mr. Simcox accepts-the Canon of Scripture as the authority 
of the Church (pp. 194-196). The doctrines exhibited in it are 
matters of faith to him ; yet he is in as purely a critical attitude to- 
wards the intellectual calibre of the authors, as if they were Roman 
writers of the Silver Age. ‘The Acts of the Apostles,’ he says (and 
here we observe that criticism passes into paradox), ‘is the only one 
of the Books of the New Testament which anyone would think of 
calling clever, except perhaps the Epistle to the Hebrews’ (p. 41). 
S. John writes Greek in the Apocalypse as the Duke of Wellington 
spoke French, ‘ with a great deal of courage’ (p. 163). And it is not 
only in literary judgment that his criticism is free ; we should be 
inclined to quote his whole note to Lecture I., ‘On the Speeches in 
the Acts,’ as an excellent instance of pure literary criticism, betraying 
not the least consciousness of being in any way hampered or made 
less purely literary by the temper of faith. The Bible is the vehicle 
of Divine truth to be received in faith ; but the vehicle consists of 
literary forms of speech, to be treated, like any other literary pro- 
duct, ‘in a purely critical spirit,’ though, of course, ‘ faith enlightens 
criticism by securing sympathy.’ How, from this point of view, Mr. 
Simcox comes to the conclusion that the speeches in the Acts which 
are of the substance of the narrative are genuine reports, while others 
—such as the speech of Tertullus—may perhaps be ‘ conventional 
accessories,’ will be an interesting literary study to anyone. Another 
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example of the unhampered freedom of Mr. Simcox’s criticism may 
be found in his treatment of the date of the Apocalypse coupled with 
the reasons by which he seeks to account for the tradition of the 
later date which he rejects (pp. 160-165, 172-174). 

But if Mr. Simcox is a critic, and a critic, we may add, with the 
critic’s love of paradox, he is very far from belonging to that school 
of writers who get a cheaply gained reputation for skill by a love 
of negation and for learning by the faculty of accumulating refer- 
ences, especially to the obscurer branches of more or less relevant 
literature. He is a constructive critic, and his work is central ; 
touching the margin, where he touches it at all, from tne inside, not 
the outside. There is a tone of self-depreciation about Mr. Simcox’s 
preface : he can pretend to no original research ; he only uses the 
familiar authorities (p. vi.). But it is just where authorities are most 
familiar that they become most difficult to treat with an original 
and fresh grasp. It is in this most difficult task that our author 
is singularly successful. ‘The history of the Acts, the history under- 
lying the Epistles, &c., lives again in Mr. Simcox’s pages. Every- 
where is freshness, originality, suggestiveness. He has read from 
the centre, but he has read anew. Thus the power of this book 
is in inverse ratio to its pretentiousness. It professes to be little; it 
is much. The surface is simpie, but underneath there is a strong 
and firm substructure : a concrete mass of what we believe Professor 
Morley used to call ‘ underground work.’ All this lies buried ; the 
workshop process is not seen, except by one who has knowledge 
enough of the intricacy of the subject to discern the careful work and 
close balancing of judgment which underlies the clear and vivid 
narrative. Thus Mr. Simcox’s work is mature, and it is a conse- 
quence of this maturity that all his subordinate qualifications for 
Church history are kept in their proper place. That he is a scholar 
of the first rank in England we know ; if we did not know it before- 
hand we should feel it in this book—in the delicate pencilling of 
details, in the subtle appreciativeness of half-veiled indications. His 
note on the implication of the word ‘ Christian’ (pp. 62-3) is a 
good example of delicate scholarship. But his scholarship is «sed, 
not obtruded. It is thoroughly incontrol. Again, Mr. Simcox lights 
up in vivid touches as he passes the characters of the Roman world 
—Caligula, Nero (pp. 110-116), Poppzea Sabina (pp. 120-121). He 
treads the ground of Roman history with a firm foot, but he is never 
enticed away from the centre of his knowledge by the external sur- 
roundings. Once again, Mr. Simcox has the critic’s love of com- 
bining scattered hints into a concrete image. ‘Two tiny hints, 
combined with subtle skill, afford an indication of the position of 
Judaism at Lystra (p. 72). The side touches in the story of S. John 
and the robber are combined to shed light on the condition of 
Church organization in the period of S. John’s latest activities 
(p. 183). A hint of the use of the Ten Commandments in the early 
Christian anti-Eucharistic worship is found in Pliny’s celebrated letter, 
which is here treated with excellent judgment (pp. 236 seg.). Justin 
affords a witness in passing to the novelty and rationalism of the 
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Ebionite doctrine (p. 330). An semen of cgiitehinn in the teaching 
of S. John the Baptist is guardedly inferred as a possible connecting 
link between him and the earliest Gnosticism, from the account of 
his preaching in S. John’s Gospel (p. 342). Thus Mr. Simcox is 
always flashing out suggestions, and delicately piecing together 
isolated hints ; but these faculties are so well under control that he 
lays himself very seldom open to the charge of being fanciful : very 
seldom we say, for we think his interpretation of the words, ‘of the 
rest durst no man join himself to them’ (p. 103), and the distinction 
he discerns between the more ‘liberal’ attitude of S. Peter and ‘im- 
perialist’ attitude of S. Paul toward the secular Government (p. 132), 
may perhaps be somewhat over-im»ginative. 

But while we are speaking of Mr. Simcox’s artistic skill we must 
not pass over his style. At times, we must confess, he allows himself 
to 80 too far in the direction of ‘slang.’ ‘To call Pliny an ‘ awful 
prig,’ to describe the Jews as ‘left to‘cook in their own juice,’ seems 
to us hardly consistent with the dignity of history. Mr. Simcox 
would probably excuse these expressions on the ground that he 
means his book to be a record of lectures delivered and to retain 
their character as lectures. We should reply, there are lectures and 
lectures. The author, probably, greatly underrates the value of his 
work. We cannot regard these lectures as otherwise than a perma- 
nent contribution to Church history, and in such lectures colloquialism 
can go too far. But in the main his style is excellent. There 
is not, we believe, a dull page in the book. Even the valuable 
note on the Gnostic heresies is constantly illuminated with flashes of 
penetrating sarcasm or real humour, or vivid points wellmade. The 
style of the book, as a whole, while it is generally weighty and clas- 
sical, is, at the same time, all through racy and epigrammatic. A 
short incisive sentence throws a vivid light on the subject he is dis- 
cussing. It is to be explained why sacerdotal language in the New 
‘Testament about the Christian ministry stops short of the word 
ispevc. ‘It would only have caused confusion when ‘‘a great company 
of the priests was obedient to the faith,’ to have said S. Barnabas 
was a priest when he was, in fact, a Levite’ (p. 59). The obser- 
vance as regards meats imposed on Gentile converts is described as 
‘an obligation which practically meant to deal only with a Jewish 
butcher’ (p. 54). The relation of S. Paul and S. James in common 
opposition to a Judaic doctrine of ‘justification by faith only’ is 
summed up thus (p. 104) :—‘S. James denied the crude statement 
. . . . Which S. Paul spiritualizes until it becomes a truth.’ How 
much explanation is concentrated in sentences like these! 

Ve have hardly left ourselves room to indicate the scope of Mr. 
Simcox’s work. He covers the ground from the Day of Pentecost 
to the end of the second century. Within this area we should like 
to call attention to two or three subjects which seem to be treated 
with especial success. 

_ _ First, there is the development of the Church to the realization 
of her inherent Catholicity. How, from being a sect of Jews in 
Jerusalem, she passed through the various stages of decentralization 
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and emancipation, till at last she shook off, at the fall of Jerusalem, 
‘the encumbrance of the dying body of Judaism’ (p. 154), is 
admirably worked out. The amount of practical divergence which 
during this process could exist between different elements in the 
Church and different Apostles is always carefully stated. From this 
point of view Mr. Simcox has had, of course, to place in due relation 
the Epistles of S. Paul, S. Peter, and S. James, and to harmonize the 
Galatians and the Acts. This, mainly in agreement with the Bishop of 
Durham, he has done excellently. The particular theory which he holds 
of the exact concessions which S. Paul made at the Jerusalem Council 
cannot have more said for it than that it is as probable as any other 
(p. 85) where positive evidence is deficient ; but he is on sure ground 
in maintaining that the Epistle to the Galatians assumes at once 
identity of principle between S. Paul and S. Peter (Gal. ii. 14-17), 
and some concession, however mysterious its exact nature, made by 
S. Paul for the sake of peace (ii. 4), sufficient, at least, to give his 
enemies a frimé facie case for disputing his independent Apostolic 
authority. 

Secondly, we should notice that Mr. Simcox has admirably 
described the transition from the Apostolic to the Sub-Apostolic 
Age—from the Bible to Church history. The Books of the New 
Testament appear in his record woven into the life of the Church. 
There is no break shown to exist between the Church of the Apostles 
and the Church of Clement and Ignatius. In this connection the 
development of Episcopacy seems to us to have been treated with 
equal regard to Catholic probability and critical skill. Any one who 
consults pp. 5a, 59, 60, 127-129, 210 seg., will be satisfied, we be- 
lieve, that Mr. Simcox’s theory is neither uncatholic nor uncritical, 
and his hint (p. 359) about the Alexandrian Episcopate in connection 
with S. Jerome’s statement is most valuable. ‘The Twelve Presby- 
ters, if they did ordain, had at their own ordination received the commis- 
sion to ordain in a particular case, and were fro tanto in Episcopal 
orders.’ This is said because ‘ even if the alleged facts be taken as 
proved, they are so exceptional that it is fair to interpret them in the 
light of general usage, rather than to interpret the general usage in 
the light thrown by them.’ 

It only remains to us to express our gratitude to Mr. Simcox, in 
the last place, for his reverent appreciativeness of the motives and aids 
of the higher spiritual life. His side remarks on Catholic asceticism 
(p. 125), on the Communion of Saints in good works (p. 185), on 
the value set by the Church on virginity (pp. 268, 270, 346, 389, 
403), are excellent. His remark on the unconsciousness of the duty 
of truthfulness in the Pseudo-Clementines (p. 378) is suggestive. (Why 
is there not a monograph existing on the very partial recognition of 
the absolute duty of truthfulness in and about the Christian Church 
at different epochs?) We can hardly conclude with a better en- 
couragement to reverent lovers of the Church and the Christian life 
to read Mr. Simcox’s lectures than by quoting his comment on S. 
Polycarp’s rebuke of Marcion: ‘It would be rash for anyone but a 
saint like Polycarp to speak as he did of a man so saintly as Marcion ; 
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but when the saint’s judgment is pronounced we can see it is right. 
We only may hope that “the First-born of Satan” lived to be dis- 
inherited.’ If modern critical historians could in general give so full 
and reverent a recognition to the prerogative of sanctity we should 
have less fear in the future of criticism being hostile to faith. 


The Great Dilemma: Christ His Own Witness or His Own 
Accuser. By H. B. Orriey. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench 
and Co., 1881.) 

THE title of these Lectures will be sufficient to show their object. 

Mr. Ottley speaks in the Preface of that ‘neutral ground of half- 

belief which affords a precarious footing to many :’ words that are 

(as we have good reason to know) only too sadly true of a large 

number of intelligent laymen, the class to whom we imagine these 

Lectures were addressed ; and the object of the book is to bring 

forcibly home to such men the impossibility of finding any /ocus stand, 
any halting-ground, between faith in the Divinity of our Blessed 

Lord and absolute rejection of Him, and to set out in plain and 

direct terms the tremendous issues at stake and the awful alterna- 
tive, Christus st non Deus non bonus. The idea of the Lectures is 

of course nothing new, and the writer freely acknowledges his im- 

mense obligations to Canon Liddon’s Bampton Lectures, which 
supply him with his text, and to a great extent cover the same 
ground ; but there was plenty of room for a work such as this, ex- 
posing for the ‘rank and file of Christians in an easier and a more 

popular form the logicai issues of an undogmatic faith,’ and the im- 

possibility of maintaining ‘a neutral attitude with regard to the Creed 
of Christendom,’ and giving in a summary way, so that he who runs 
may read, an outline of at least some of the evidences of our 

Blessed Lord’s Divinity. 

In the course of six Lectures there are briefly reviewed Christ’s 
claims of (1) Sinlessness, (2) ‘Truth, (3) Messiahship, (4) Divine 
Royalty, (5) Supernatural power and authority, and (6) Coequal 
Godhead. We are shown in each case what the claim really was, 
what follows from its acceptance and what from its rejection, and we 
are bidden to face the alternative for ourselves. The following passage 
from the second Lecture, though somewhat long, may serve as a 
good specimen of the method employed. Mr. Ottley has been 
showing how our Lord ‘claims the credential of absolute uncompro- 
mising truth,’ and ‘speaks in language that peremptorily demands 
the absolute submission of all who follow Him—the submission, 
moral and intellectual, of every individual soul, not to His doctrine 
but to Himself, to His Person ;’ he then proceeds as follows :— 


‘If the very first essential in a good man’s life is his entire sincerity ; 
if even a pagan moralist could perceive that he is a “ braggart who lays 
claim to qualities which he does not really possess ;. . . that a man who 
loves the truth, and who is truthful in unimportant matters, will be all the 
more truthful in matters that are important ;” if veracity be in truth the 
distinguishing mark between a good man and a rogue ;—then, surely, 
there is no avoiding the appalling alternative, either that Jesus Christ 
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was verily and indeed all that He claimed to be, or else that He was that 
which, in this place, Christian lips cannot bring themselves to frame. 

‘Such, at any rate, was the only alternative in front of those who first 
accused Him. They, with strict logical propriety, did not shrink from 
the full responsibility of the stupendous dilemma. 

‘ Fully alive to the real magnitude of His astounding pretensions, they 
condemned Him to death for propagating a lie in the name of God. 
Their hostility had long since shown itself in this direction : “ We stone 
Thee for a lie; because Thou, being a Man, makest Thyself God.” 
They killed Him, in short, because they saw He was either f00 good for 
human society or foo depraved ; and they chose the second of the two 
alternatives as the readiest solution of the difficulty. They preferred to 
stigmatize Him as a liar in the name cf God rather than confess Him to 
be verily and indeed the Truth of God in human flesh, which was what 
He claimed. 

‘We cannot wonder at their choice.’ 


Then follows a powerful appeal to his hearers to face the alterna- 
tive themselves :— 


‘If you are prepared to say that He who claimed to teach men to 
love one another and to fear God taught them, by the whole tenour of 
His life, to trifle with the inviolate sanctity of truth ; if the most rudi- 
mentary instincts of truthfulness were habitually and_ intentionally 
traversed by One who is admitted by Unitarians such as Channing and 
sceptics like Mill to be the most elevated example of truth and of virtue 
the world has ever seen; if the canon of rectitude in word and action 
has been indeed thus distorted by One who claimed to fulfil the righteous- 
ness of the Jewish Law; if you can bring yourself to believe that He 
who went about doing good, He whose humility and self-sacrifice you 
profess to admire, could thus deliberately tamper with the first and most 
sacred law of our being; if He who in other respects was perfectly 
obedient to the will of God was thus a life-long rebel against God’s first 
law, “ Thou shalt have none other Gods but Me,” and against that other 
law, which says, “ The Lord will not hold him guiltless who taketh His 
name in vain ;” if He who was stern only in denouncing the falsehood 
of the Pharisee was thus Himself fatally wounded by the radical false- 
hood of His own pretensions ; if the moral sense which God has im- 
planted in us all was thus blunted in the living example of One whose 
whole preaching was intended to penetrate to the innermost recesses of 
human action, and to purify the most sacred well-springs of human 
affection ;—then, indeed, those Jews were right. It was not fitting that 
such a one should live. 

‘ But there is no intermediate standing-ground hetween His condem- 
nation as One who had called God to witness to a life-long fraud intended 
to mislead the whole world of posterity—no standing-ground between 
this, the position of the Jews who reviled Him on His Cross in the 
agonies of death as a deceiver, and the position of men who, convinced 
by the logic of facts which cannot be explained away, know and are sure 
that “ heaven and earth shall pass away,” but that Christ’s “ words shall 
not pass away ;” and who, in the name of God the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, avow their profound conviction : “ Lord, I believe ; help 
Thou mine unbelief : for Thou, and Thou alone, art verily and indeed the 
Truth, the whole Truth, and nothing but the Truth.”’ 


The Lectures are written in a pleasant and attractive style, and 
we can heartily recommend them as likely to prove serviceable to 
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that large class of persons who, having little time for study, and 
hearing many things said, both for and against the Christian Creed, 
take refuge in uncertainty and profess to suspend their judgment, 
not definitely pronouncing against Christianity, but refusing to come 
to any decision : a position which is practically deciding that Chris- 
tianity is false, and (so far as life and action are concerned) assuming 
the attitude of disbelief. For such as these Mr. Ottley’s book will 
supply in a convenient form matter for earnest thought and reflection. 
It will show them the ‘Great Dilemma’ that must be faced, and it 
will point out its true issues. 

The Lectures are perhaps a little overladen with quotations and 
references, some of which seem rather needless ; and the author’s own 
remarks are sometimes so striking and suggestive that we should have 
been glad to have had more of his own and less of other people’s words 
and opinions. One grave inaccuracy and over-statement we have 
noticed, but only one. On p. 29 we are told in a note that ‘ Christ 
was inaccessible to temptation.’ This, if it means anything, must 
mean that He was not to be reached or approached by temptation, 
which is, to say the least, hardly in accordance with the statements 
of Scripture on the subject. If Mr. Ottley will turn again to Canon 
Liddon’s Appendix on the subject (to which he refers), he will see 
that he divides temptation into that which is @rect and that which is 
indirect ; and that all which he denies is that our Lord was accessible 
to direct temptation. The whole subject of our Lord’s liability to 
temptation and yet absolute sinlessness is not one that is easy or 
profitable to discuss by the way, in a foot-note, and the whole note 
might have been omitted with advantage ; or at least there should 
have been some reference to the late Dr. Mill’s wonderful Sermons 
on the Temptation, too long out of print, but now happily to be 
procured without difficulty. 


A New Analogy between Revealed Religion and the Course and Consti- 
tution of Nature. By Crevtarivs. (London: Macmillan and 
Co., 1881.) 

Ir is a privilege to write even a few lines by way of welcome to this 

book as the work of a high and Christian mind, informed by earnest 

learning, by thoughtful experience, and by sympathetic insight into 
the real distress of patient and reluctant doubt. In the mere style 
of the book there is a most rare and pure charm ; for in almost every 
sentence it recalls with faithful skill, and without a taint of caricature, 
the quality of the great classic whose thoughts it follows out; so 
that one may read it with such a sense of surprise and gratitude as he 
might win who could revive in our day the solemn grace and the 
precise magnificence of Palestrina. Pages rich with the just and 
simple expression of exact thinking are relieved by the intrinsic 
beauty of the language, by metaphors the most appropriate and 
picturesque, and by occasional’ hints of a grave and delightful humour 
such as only the best minds can use aright. 

The structure of the book can here be only shortly told. Its 
author—a layman, whose name, he thinks, ‘ could not conduce to the 
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Site of his purpose ‘ieniee nani to the abiding value and 
significance of the argument from analogy, sees ‘no reason why it 
may not be once more employed to combat the present state of 
mental incredulity and indifference ; due care being taken, as will 
appear in its proper place, to adapt the course and details of the 
argument to the changes which lapse of time and alterations in the 
way of thinking have produced in the attitude of those who cannot 
bring themselves to regard the Christian religion as being the direct 
work of God, and His own peculiar gift to mankind.’ In these words 
there is a characteristically modest mezos?s of the real originality 
which separates the ew Analogy from the celebrated book which it 
reverently follows. For Cellarius does not only bring to his com- 
parison of revelation and nature a full appreciation of all that recent 
inquiry has added to our knowledge of the latter, as to its course and 
constitution ; nor, again, does he only avail himself of all the force 
and delicacy and handiness which the weapon of analogy has gained 
by its continual use in every branch of science ; but he also so shifts 
the incidence and emphasis of his argument that it falls with irre- 
sistible cogency on those who, having relinquished the objections 
which Bishop Butler made for sober minds untenable, are now 
escaping, or fearing to be driven, in the direction of Agnosticism. 
For, as he truly says, ‘men do not nowadays find difficulties in the 
contents of revelation so much as require better evidence for it.’. . . 
‘It is not because revelation and nature have the same difficulties, 
but because they can be proved to have similar methods, laws, 
characteristics, ideas, a consistency of operation, and a striking capa- 
city for combination, that men will now be brought to believe in the 
truth of the Christian religion.’ Without grave inaccuracy it might 
be said that Bishop Butler silenced those who quarrelled with what 
seemed unsatisfactory in Scripture by setting before them the parallel 
semblance of the unsatisfactory in nature: Cellarius proves that 
Christianity and nature must reasonably be referred to the same 
source by tracing in detail, and by every aid of recent discovery, 
their positive, profound, and essential harmony. ‘Thus the inference 
from the analogy is no longer negative: it does not only or chiefly 
repel objections, it affirms and advances upon its adversaries ; it 
draws its strength not from a frequent reference to human ignorance, 
but from every truth which God has granted to human learning and 
investigation ; it utterly lays aside all affinity with the avgumentum ad 
hominem or the logic of a threat. And if Cellarius has reasoned 
rightly, then there opens before us, if not a new, at least a clearer 
hope, that from the future attainments of scientific inquiry there may 
come a yet further and more accurate recognition and affirmation of 
those deep principles of all knowledge which God has enshrined 
alike in the revelation of Jesus Christ and in that order of nature 
which He upholds and guides. 

This living harmony of the two courses of God’s self-revealing is 
traced with steady and cogent intensity of thought through the five 
main points of Christian faith: the revelation of the Father, the 
revelation of the Son, the method of redemption, the Sacrifice of 
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Christ, and the revelation of the Holy Spirit ; it being shown through- 
out how the account which the Gospel gives us of Almighty God and 
of His Will for us is such as nature would suggest beforehand or 
afterwards verify ‘as being the kind of account which the Author of 
Nature would be likely to give of Himself for the good of His crea- 
tures ;’ and how ‘revelation gives to the course and constitution of 
nature that religious significance and spiritual efficacy which, though 
consistent with all the best and strongest impressions wrought by 
nature upon the mind of man, is not capable of positive demonstra- 
tion to his reasoning faculties.’ 

It is useless to give either a summary or extracts where all is 
significant and excellent. A few words may be better spent in 
guarding against a possible misuse of this admirable book. 

For it is possible that some readers, more Catholic than delibe- 
rate, may be tempted towards a feeling of disappointment that 
Cellarius stops where he does: that he will not expatiate in fields 
which seem to them hardly separable from the very shrine of Christi- 
anity. With such readers the critic would plead very earnestly that 
they should think again, and observe and imitate the author's wise 
and humble self-restraint. For it must be constantly remembered 
that the argument from analogy, unlike some more ambitious and 
speculative exercises of. the reason, is always to be judged strictly 
within the limits it accepts : it implies nothing more than it affirms ; 
it prejudices nothing beyond its present range ; it assumes nothing 
save that there is no essential contrariety between the order of nature 
and the order of grace. And so, if Cellarius remains within the 
boundaries which for good reasons he has set to his present work, he 
in no way discourages others from using his method in whatever 
tract of truth they are pleased to cultivate. And indeed it seems 
clear that the spiritual impulse of his book will go with any thought- 
ful reader of it, even into the very details of the sacramental system 
and of the inner life ; that those who will learn and appropriate the 
temper of the Mew Analogy will not be chilled or hindered in the 
contemplation of any Christian truth, but may owe to the author and 
to his method a better insight even into mysteries from which his 
hand is stayed. 

In the present exuberance of books in every style, florid and 
grotesque, conventional and eccentric, original and aboriginal, it 
would be bold to assert of any one volume that it will be widely read 
or outlive the interest of its first appearance. And yet it seems mere 
pessimism to doubt that the merit of the Vew Analogy will be generally 
recognized. At least it can hardiy fail to do much that its author 
most desires. For all who can follow an argument or delight in deep 
thoughts and graceful words may read his work with happiness and 
refreshment ; while all whose doubts are real and unwilling will gain 
from it some help. And so Cellarius may perhaps find that his 
brave title is made famous ; but he is almost sure to win that which 
probably he longs for more than fame. 
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Non-Miraulous Christianity, and other Sermons. Preached in the 
Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin, by GeorGE Satmon, D.D. 
(London: Macmillan and Co., 1881.) 


THERE is in our day a large number of persons whose mental train- 
ing and acquirements demand a more highly intellectual treatment of 
many religious questions than can or, at least, ought to be attempted 
in an ordinary pulpit. To meet their wants a supply is required of 
what may be called Sermons for the Study, religious essays in which 
the difficulties of belief are fairly faced, while the true strength of the 
believer’s position is presented clearly and with sparing use of 
rhetorical embellishments. The volume above named is an excellent 
specimen of the kind of literature we have in view. <A considerable 
portion of it is apologetic in character, and deals in a very satis- 
factory manner with modern currents of thought hostile to religion. 
The author does not, however, confine himself to laying the founda- 
tion. Some of his efforts are directed to the building up of the 
Christian character, and here, too, he shows a firm grasp of his sub- 
jects and a power of analysis which render his treatment of them 
suggestive and helpful. 

In the first sermon the futility is shown of all efforts to eliminate 
the miraculous element from the Gospel, the author well remarking 
that if the belief in Our Lord’s Resurrection were the product of 
hallucination, a question which he does not discuss, it must have 
followed close upon the Passion. ‘It is not conceivable after the 
time when the first poignancy of grief, which refuses to realize its 
loss, is succeeded by that dull pain which confesses that life has got 
to be lived on after all that made it dear is gone.’ Consequently, ‘a 
Gospel which does not tell of a resurrection from the dead is an im- 
possibility,’ and the Divinity of Christ is of the essence of His 
religion. It is further pointed out that if the worship of Christ has 
undeniably exercised an ennobling influence upon humanity, the 
reason is because He has been worshipped as Divine. The worship 
of a creature must needs have had a contrary effect. In short, a 
Non-Miraculous Christianity was unknown in primitive times, and 
would be worse than useless to the modern woifld. 

It is well to direct particular attention to the meaning of the 
name Christian, as our author does in two sermons. Perhaps it would 
have been well also to keep closer than he does to the line marked 
out so clearly by Bishop Pearson. ‘To say the least, it is too mild a 
way of putting the case to expose the inconsistency, while conceding 
the claim to the title of Christian, on the part of one who denies the 
Divinity of Christ. 

We have nothing but commendation for the sermons on ‘ Theism 
and Modern Science’ and that on ‘ Evolution.’ The one entitled 
‘The Sin of Mutilating the Gospel Message’ contains much useful 
instruction, but the doctrine that the truths and blessings of the 
Christian religion come to the individual through the Church, 
though not entirely overlooked, is perhaps too briefly handled, con- 
sidering its importance. It is specially necessary to give due promi- 
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nence to this doctrine in the present day, and if the great religious 
movement of the present century is rightly interpreted, we believe 
that this movement will be seen to be largely connected with the 
substitution, under providential guidance, of an impregnable bulwark 
of religion in the place of that the weak points of which had been 
discovered by the enemy. It is on account of this doctrine that 
when Creeds are threatened Churchmen gather enthusiastically in 
their defence. It is for the sake of this doctrine, and not for the 
sake of a vestment Zer se, that faithful priests in England endure im- 
prisonment and the spoiling of their goods. 


The Creed and Modern Thought. By the Rev. B. FRankuiin, D.D. 
(New York, 1881.) 

A SUGGESTIVE and often original book, evincing considerable reading 
and power of thought. The method, however, seems hardly scien- 
tific. The words of the Creed are taken in order from ‘I’ to the 
end. This involves not only much repetition, but also the treatment 
of much matter which, though it would be necessary to a work on 
Dogmatics, stands in no special connexion with what is called 
‘Modern Thought.’ Dr. Franklin shows his competency to write 
either on dogmatics or on what (in spite of his protest) we must call 
apologetics ; but the union of the two is confusing. We fear that 
the representatives of ‘ Modern Thought’ will hardly give their hands, 
on Dr. Franklin’s somewhat naive plea, repeatedly urged, that the 
inner mysteries of the Creed can only be known by direct evidence, 
and that the evidence of our Lord, or of the Bible (p. 199), is suffi- 
cient. Nor will Positivists be attracted to the faith by the sturdy 
contempt with which the author belabours them on every mention. 
As a sample of his best style we may point to the fine passage (p. 
175), where he shows the heart’s need of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
as against unipersonal monotheism. 


La Nuova Italia ed i Vecchi Zelanti. C. M. Curct. Firenze: 
Bencini, 1881. 


Amonc the many strange vicissitudes of life and opinion which our 
days have witnessed few have been stranger than the changes which 
have befallen Padre Curci. ‘Thirty-five years ago he was the dis- 
tinguished champion of his order, the Jesuits, and of all that his order 
was supposed to represent and be responsible for in the policy and 
measures of the Roman Curia. He was a famous preacher and an 
equally famous pamphleteer, whose zeal for his order brought him 
into conflict with its enemies, and among others with an Italian at 
that time of great name, a man of great ability, and with great pro- 
jects for reconciling the Catholic Church and theology with modern 
ideas of government and modern philosophical thought—Vincenzio 
Gioberti. Both of them were men of more than ordinary force of 
mind ; but if any one cares to see specimens of literary Billingsgate, 
to which nothing in our colder West, though we sometimes see sur- 
prising things, can possibly compare, Billingsgate enriched with all the 
luxuriance of the Italian vituperative vocabulary, he may look back 
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to the Futti ed Argomenti of Padre Curci, and the Gesuzta Moderno 
of Gioberti. Gioberti, disgusted with the failure of his schemes for 
placing the Pope at the head of liberal Italy and Italy at the head of 
Christian civilization, and silenced by the practical refutation of his 
theories given by the Church policy of Pius IX., threw up the ques- 
tions to which he had devoted his life, and died, forgotten, and we 
fear greatly shaken in his Christian faith, in Belgium. Curci, who 
had seen his cause and his ideas triumph, has had another fate. 
Jesuit as he was, he became dissatisfied with the very success of his 
order, and the lengths to which they carried their hostility to all 
modern notions of government in shaping the policy of the Roman 
See. He showed his discontent, criticized and protested under 
Pius IX., and got into difficulties, from which, however, he found a 
way of escape, not without the loss of reputation which follows a man 
of distinction who shows that he has not quite known his own mind 
and counted the cost. He is now in difficulties again with his old 
friends, and has apparently taken his side against them for good. 
The Jesuit of 1846 and 1848, hot against the liberalism of his day, 
has come in his old age to believe that his party of that time were 
utterly and fatally wrong. ‘That return to the old order of things, 
politically and ecclesiastically, to which it was the great object of the 
Jesuit and Ultramontane parties to commit the Roman Church irre- 
trievably, by the Syllabus, the Encyclical, and the dogma of Infalli- 
bility, he now denounces as the infatuation and the crime of men, 
who, like the Pharisees of old, kept up the outward form and ma- 
chinery that they might stifle and kill the spirit. He adopts for them 
what he says is the New Testament euphemism for their blind and 
brutal fanaticism. ‘They are the zealots who would sacrifice, like the 
opponents of S. Paul, the spirit and the life of the Church to the dead 
letter, to arrangements out of date and hopelessly destroyed, and to 
the maintenance of a temporal princedom which the experience of 
ages has condemned, which was fraught with evil and danger in its 
best days, and which has ended by divorcing Italy from the Church, 
and the mass of intelligent Italians, not only from the Church, but 
from religion. 

It must not be supposed that Padre Curci’ has broken from his 
past in the way in which Lamennais and Gioberti, or, to take another 
class of instances, in the way in which Anglicans who are now 
either on the Roman or the unbelieving side, broke from theirs. He 
is still a fervent, an enthusiastic Catholic, as the word is understood 
in Italy. He scouts the notion of a nation going on in the long run 
without religion ; and for Italians, he repeats with the deepest con- 
viction that there is ng religion but what they have been accustomed 
to believe is that of the Catholic Church. ‘They must be infidels if 
not Catholics. No form of Protestantism will ever suit them. In 
the wreck of religion caused by the abuses and mistakes of the Church, 
individuals of a severer temper may find refuge for an unconquerable 
faith in Evangelical teaching which at least professes to draw from 
the Bible ; but it will only be individuals here and there ; there never 
can be a strong Protestant or Evangelical Church in Italy. He 
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laments for the sake of the Church and religion the utter unfitness of 
the clergy, owing to their poor and narrow education, to do justice to 
the claims and truths of the Church. They are not taught to exercise 
their minds, and they are not taught to read their Bible. The strong 
rational and speculative theology of S. Thomas Aquinas, which dares 
to deal with the deepest questions of human thought, has, up to the 
days of the present Pope, been systematically disparaged and put out 
of sight in the clerical schools ; and the later method of Perrone, with 
its texts and mere servile interpretation of authorities, for which he 
cannot find adequate words of condemnation, has governed the edu- 
cation given in the seminaries. The intelligent study of the Bible as 
the highest exponent of the meaning and purpose of revelation and 
of the mind of its Author has been equally neglected ; and it is to 
supply this great gap in recent Italian theology that Padre Curci has 
devoted the remainder of his life, by making a new translation of the 
New Testament, and showing by a comment its real and present 
bearing on.the facts of human life and experience. He shrinks with 
all his soul from heresy. He can bear with indulgence, though not 
without regrets, the frivolous and unmanly fashions of devotion, and 
even superstition, encouraged by the authorities ; he trusts to religion 
outgrowing them as it rises to a larger and more serious faith. It is 
because he is a profound believer in the divinely constituted Primacy 
of S. Peter and his successors in the Catholic Church, that he has set 
himself in his latter years to oppose a policy which has created so 
terrible a breach between Italy and its old religion, and which is 
sacrificing the greatest spiritual interests and hopes of the Church to 
an obstinate determination to cling to the mere chances of that most 
improbable event, a restoration of temporal supremacy and riches ; a 
policy which absorbs all other subjects, which can spare no attention 
for pressing practical reforms, and which is the safeguard of every 
kird of corruption and abuse, and of the worst forms of self-interest. 
Recognition, frank and honest, of a fact now past disputing about, 
namely, the democratic character of modern society, with its special 
features of nationality and lay power:—a renunciation, as frank, of 
the old ideas of the necessity of the support of despotic temporal 
power for the maintenance of the Church :—an abandonment of vain 
pretensions and claims :—an entire separation of the Church from the 
State, as regards payments, or any special protection and patronage 
by the State :—a claim such as any religious body may make, under 
modern conditions of freedom of conscience and association, for 
recognition as a religious body, with its own laws and its own pro- 
perty :—and then a bold and self-reliant dependence on the inherent 
and mighty forces of the Church itself, to do its proper work, to 
deliver its message, to appeal to consciences, to extirpate abuses, to 
organize its government, on its own great traditions and principles :-— 
this is the Catholic and religious policy which Padre Curci holds up, 
in contrast to the dreaming and helpless waiting for better times and 
the return of arbitrary government, in which his former friends, the 
Jesuits, have seen the secret of prudence and wisdom, and to which, 
under their fatal influence, the Vatican has committed itself, 
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Italy is not a land of religious reforms. What Savonarola igno- 
miniously failed in, Padre Curci is not likely to accomplish. But 
his pamphlet is a pathetic illustration of the almost hopeless contra- 
dictions and impossibilities in which the religious condition of a great 
nation is involved. It is prolix and often tedious reading to an 
Englishman, though relieved by not a few interesting paragraphs. 
Padre Curci, the adversary of Gioberti and the founder of the Civi/ta 
Cattolica, now, as he laments, passed into the hands of his enemies 
and turned against himself, has learned something from his trials and 
adversities ; he has, for the most part, laid aside the southern ferocity 
of his style, and even in telling the story of his grievances against the 
Jesuits, of his expulsion from the order, of the cloud of suspicion and 
disfavour which in consequence has settled down on his later years, 
he writes with sobriety and self-restraint, and apparently with the 
simplicity of an unworldly and genuinely religious man. He will 
not, by any effort of his, turn aside the course of that great institution 
which we call the Church of Rome. He will not prevent the Jesuit 
society from influencing the counsels of its rulers. ‘The day of change 
in these things is a long way off, and may come perhaps in a way 
that no one looks for. But, as far as we can judge, he has given the 
example of an honest man. He has spoken out when he felt that he 
ought not to be silent, and taken the consequences. It may be 
hoped that he has done something for the honour of the Christian 
priesthood in Italy, though probably not much for the real interests 
of his Church. 


1. De Katholieke Beweging in Engeland. By S. VAN DEN AAKER. 
2. Studien op Godsdienstig, Wetenschappelizk en Letterkundig Gebicd, 
July 1880. (Bois-le-Duc: W. van Gulick, 1880.) 


AN extremely moderate essay on the ‘ Catholic Movement in Eng- 
land,’ which appeared towards the middle of last year in a Dutch 
magazine, is deserving of attention, as representing the view taken 
by the better sort of foreign Catholics of the religious question in 
England, and also as setting forth in a moderate manner the hopes 
and expectations of the Roman Catholic body in England. 

In the historic sketch which forms the earlier part of this essay 
much stress is laid on the fact that the great revival in the English 
Church has been perfectly free from all Roman influence. It was in 
its origin a movement from within the bosom of the Anglican com- 
munity ; and if its tendency has been to send many of its adherents 
into the Romish communion, this has been not the result of Romish 
proselytizing, but of sound logic. Logic convinced the leaders of 
the Oxford movement that there was no sound standpoint for the 
religious consciousness between Protestantism and Catholicism ; that 
Protestantism, in all its forms, must eventually degenerate into blank 
unbelief and materialism ; and consequently led them to accept all 
the doctrines of the Catholic Church as part of their system, and 
eventually to make their submission fo the Roman See as being to 
their reason the only representative of Catholicism. ‘The writer then 
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goes on to testify to the Catholicity of English High Churchmen in 
matters of faith and doctrine :— 


‘In this school . . . . almost all the doctrines of the Catholic Church 
which the Reformers had rejected are believed and taught : the doctrine 
of the Sacraments, their nature and number, and of the grace imparted 
and increased by them ; the doctrine of the priesthood, and its authority 
to offer the Sacrifice and to absolve sins ; the doctrine of the intercession 
and invocation of saints ; the doctrine of the superior sanctity of con- 
ventual life, and many other pure Catholic truths. . . . Confessions are 
made ; the Holy Offering is celebrated and communicated ; the sacra- 
ments are duly administered, and there is even a perpetual adoration of 
the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar. . . . And public worship is carried 
n with ceremonies such as are customary at feasts and festivals of obli- 
gation, and is surrounded with a lustre and splendour which make one 
think that one is in a Catholic church.’ 


And yet all this Catholic doctrine and worship (according to the 
essayist) is of no avail, because it is the result of reason rather than 
of obedience ; and the prophecy is made towards the end of the 
article that when the Anglo-Catholic school shall have done its work 
in preparing for the Catholic Church in its fulness it will die a 
natural death. We, of the Anglo Catholic school, shall of course be 
very glad to be obliterated when we have done our work. In the 
meantime we fail to see why an appeal to human reason should be 
heresy and schism so soon as it ceases to lead men to Rome; 
whereas it was to be commended in the cases‘of Newman and 
Manning, whom it led to Rome. If it is to be commended in one 
«ase it must be commended in the other. 

The Roman communion in England at the commencement of 
the second quarter of this century was, humanly speaking, powerless. 
At the present moment she finds that she has made good her position 
in England, and is not only tolerated but respected. 

According to the essayist this is accounted for by two facts : the 
Catholic emancipation and the establishment of the Catholic 
hierarchy. Ever since the latter date the Roman Catholic body 
has been steadily increasing in England. But here the reviewer has 
to make a damaging confession. Even according to his own figures 
the numerical increase is not great ; in fact, the increase is not more 
than proportionate to the general increase of population throughout 
the kingdom. It is an awkward confession to have to make, but he 
gives reasons to account for it. Firstly, there is a terrible leakage, 
especially among the children of the poor, who have often, for lack 
of Roman Catholic places of education, to be sent to Anglican and 
Protestant schools, and there unconsciously are led away from the 
faith. We are glad to hear it; it will be an additional reason for 
sticking to our voluntary Church schools. Secondly, emigration is 
said to be a great drain upon the numbers of the Roman communion. 
But of the emigrants from England, Scotland, and Wales it would 
probably be found that the vast majority are either Churchmen or 
Protestant Dissenters, so that we might plead emigration as much as 
they can. Besides, to swell his figures, the essayist reckons the emi- 
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grants from British North America and British West Indies to the 
United States amongst the number of the emigrants from the United 
Kingdom ! 

It is a fact which cannot be well denied that the Romeward ten- 
dency has for the present ceased, and that the Roman authorities are 
anxious about it. 

The hope, therefore, of the Romanist lies in the future. At 
present the Anglican community is held together by its connexion 
with the State, ‘and in the Anglican community the Ritualistic sec- 
tion, which is the great barrier to Rome, has things all its own way. 
But disestablishment is imminent, and wh en once the royal supre- 
macy, which at present holds us together, has been taken away, the 
different parties in the Church will. fly at one another’s throats and 
commence a war of extermination. 

The ‘ Low Church party’ are out of the reckoning ; they are con- 
temptuously (perhaps too contemptuously) dismissed in three lines. 
The issue of the battle will lie between the ‘ Broad Church’ and the 
‘ Anglo-Catholics.’ It is easy to see what will be the result. The 
Englishman is by nature a Broad Churchman, a materialist ; the 
Disestablished Anglican community will be materialistic to the back- 
bone, and the poor believer in the supernatural will have the choice 
offered to him of leaving or being kicked out. The Anglo-Catholics, 
however, who have shown signs of considerable obstinacy, will not 
go until they are kicked out. And then when the choice comes 
betw een Rome and an independent sect, the Angto-Catholic, whose 
faith comes from reason and not from obedience, will choose the 
latter alternative, and in the next generation his name will be clean 
put out. 

Such is the prospect which the essayist kindly puts before us ; 
sectarianism and annihilation. 

That it is possible for Anglicans to live together without the 
bonds of a royal supremacy and a State establishment seems to be a 
thing unheard of and undreamt of in his philosophy. We could 
point to the free and unendowed branches of our communion in 
America and Africa, and point out that not only have the Anglo- 
Catholics not been driven out, but that under the altered circum- 
stances they have had quite their share of influence in the Church ; 
nay, that even in our weakest point—the Irish Church—our commu- 
nion has never yet degenerated to the materialistic creed which is so 
considerately put before us. 

The judgment of the writer of this article is evidently the judg- 
ment of an outsider. Of the inner working of the Anglo-Catholic 
party he knows nothing. He says that we are kept in the communion 
of the Anglican Church by no true inward tie, but only by the royal 
supremacy, which, according to Gur own showing, is an unlawful and 
unrecognizable tie. If the royal supremacy were really the only tie 
that ke eps us to our allegiance, we should be indeed in a sorry case. 

The writer overlooks the fact that possibly we are what we are 
because we belong to God’s Holy Catholic Church. We are quite 
ready to own that any man remaining in the communion of the 
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Church, after having made up his mind that the Church is merely a 
department of the Civil Service, is a very dishonest person and 
deserving of the reprobation of all good men. He might perhaps 
have inferred that after all the royal supremacy does not even, 
according to Anglican prejudices, belong to the essence of a State 
Church, from the fact that in the teeth of Parliamentary enactments 
and royal supremacy the Anglo-Catholic party have been enabled, 
by God’s blessing, to work the Reformation of the Anglican 
community. 

It is a pity that the strivings of pious men after corporate reunion 
should be treated as confessions of weakness on our part. And yet 
it is but natural that the good cause should be misrepresented even 
by those who ought to be on the right side. 

And it is a still greater pity that the mysterious ‘ Order of Cor- 
porate Reunion ’ should be allowed to become the mouthpiece of the 
Anglican Church in this matter. The writer of this article may per- 
haps be here allowed to chronicle a strange omission on the part of 
our bishops. After the Lambeth Conference in 1878 the bishops 
published an encyclical, in which they urged upon the faithful the 
duty of intercessory prayer for the unity of the Christian Church. 
‘Remembering the blessing promised to united intercession, and 
believing that such intercession ever tends to deepen and strengthen 
that unity of His Church for which our Lord earnestly pleaded in 
His great intercessory prayer,’ they recommend the observance 
throughout the churches of this communion of a season of prayer for 
the unity of Christendom, and that ‘ the time selected should be Tues- 
day before Ascension Day (being a Rogation day), or any of the 
seven days after that Tuesday ; and they hope that all the bishops of 
the several churches wil: commend this observance to their respective 
dioceses.’ How many parish priests in England have had this duty 
urged upon them by their bishops ? 

It is a pity that foreigners should be allowed, for lack of authori- 
tative declarations from our spiritual fathers, to suppose that the 
‘ Order for Corporate Reunion’ is a power in the English Church, or 
in any way represents the strivings and aspirations of her loyal 
children. 

The essayist concludes by a comparison between the Catholic 
movement in England and in Holland. In both countries the 
Romanists were, until a comparatively recent date, treated as aliens, 
and if not persecuted actively at best barely tolerated. Holland 
in 1853, England in 1850, saw the establishment of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy ; but since that time, whilst the progress in Eng- 
land has not been as fast as enthusiasts could hope, the progress in 
Holland has been so rapid as to deserve the name of an entirely 
unique phenomenon. More than sixty million florins have, during 
the last twenty years, been spent in Holland in the erection of 
Roman Catholic places of worship, and nearly as great a sum upon 
schools, almshouses, and hospitals. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. On the one hand, the 
Protestant Church has lost all (or nearly all) its Christian faith. As 
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an instance we may appeal to the fact that Professor Kuenen fre- 
quently in his articles mentions Dr. Colenso as the greatest theologian 
in the English Church, whilst a well-known magazine, like the 
Theologisch Tijdschrift, is entirely taken up with destructive criticism 
upon the Bible; that the Pentateuch is abandoned as a hopeless 
forgery, and S. Paul’s conversion accounted for not by a heavenly 
vision, but by the fact that S. Paul was an ddealist with a vivid 
imagination !! 

On the other hand, the Utrecht Church, whilst retaining its 
Catholic doctrines and worship, has lost all missionary zeal, and sits 
by with folded hands whilst the Roman communion makes rapid 
strides on everyside. Doubtless there were good reasons for refusing 
assistance to M. Loyson in his Parisian venture : reasons similar to 
those uttered by the Bishop of Ely on the same subject when he 
warned his brethren against intrusions into a foreign see. But one 
cannot help feeling that if at no very distant date Holland becomes 
almost entirely a Romanist country, the ancient and rapidly dwindling 
Church of Utrecht will have herself to thank for it. She will have 
chosen the path which our essayist has marked out for us: first 
sectarianism and then annihilation. 

The moral for ourselves is easy to point. Anglo-Catholicism has 
hitherto formed in our country the only firm bulwark against Roman- 
ism. Parliamentary enactments can be set aside and grow obsolete ; 
Protestantism ever gives way before the attacks of the Catholic faith, 
even when the Catholic faith takes the modernized form of ultra- 
montanism. We are the only body who can fight Rome with her 
own weapons ; and so long as our weapons are the Catholic faith 
and worship, purer and brighter, and the Word of God, sharper 
and more piercing than it is in the hands of our adversaries, we need 
have no fear of losing the affections of our people, or of being reduced 
to sectarianism and annihilation by Roman aggression. 


Theologische Literaturzeittung. (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrich.) 


Some of the articles in this magazine during the last six months have 
been of great value. We notice amongst others in No. 13 a review 
by Dr. Ritschl of Kaftan’s Wesen der christlichen Religion (Basel, 
1881). The author, in the arrangement of his book, seems to make 
a good point in his remark that Christian apologists generally are 
somewhat confused as to the real nature of their task. Apologists 
generally set before them the task of giving an exact account of re- 
ligion in general, and of proving man’s need of a religion. Dr. 
Kaftan, however, maintains that the second part of the task should 
be ‘man’s need of the -Christian religion in particular,’ inasmuch as 
no abstract religion and no concrete religion (if we may be allowed 
the term) except the Christian religion, can satisfy man’s needs. 

In No. 16 we have a notice by Dr. Schulz of Dr. Dorner’s System 
der christlichen Glaubenslehre (Berlin, 1881), the second part of 


1 See an article, ‘ Paulinische Studien,’ in the January number of the 
Theologisch Tijdschrift for this year. 
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which has now ‘ine concluded. Pfleiderer’s Ludemonismus und 
L£goismus (Leipzig, 1880) is favourably reviewed by Prof. Hartung in 
No. 18. Dr. Pfleiderer is an advocate of the former principle which 
he identifies with ‘Love,’ ze. the true Audemonist is the man who 
seeks the happiness of others. When self and one’s own happiness 
comes in as a factor in life the eudzemonist is changed into the egoist. 
Egoism, therefore, is a corrupt form of eudzmonism. 

No. 17 has a review of Dr. Hoffmann’s /udian the Apostate 
(Leiden, 1880), a book of considerable interest, as containing trans- 
lations of two Syriac accounts of the Emperor from MSS. in the 
British Museum hitherto unpublished.  Victoris Episcopi Vitensis 
Historia Persecutionis Africane Provincia, edited by Petschenig, and 
published bv Gerold’s Sohn, Vienna, as vol. vil. of the Corpus 
Scriptorum LEeclesiasticorum Latinorum, is reviewed in No. 20, whilst 
in No. 21 there is a notice of a second edition of Jaffe’s Regesta Pon- 
tificum Romanorum (Veit and Co., Leipzig, 1881). Of more interest 
to English readers will be found a review by Dr. Harnack, of Hatch’s 
Organization of the Early Christian Churches. ‘The reviewer speaks 
very highly of the learning displayed by the author, and, though he 
considers him to have assigned far too late a date for the establish- 
ment of the clergy as a separate class in the Christian —— he 
inclines very much to the theory that bishops and deacons were 
originally only the officers entrusted with the financial arrangements 
of the community. 

When we come to Biblical criticism we notice in No. 16 a review 
of the second edition of Dillmann’s Z.xodus and Leviticus (Leipzig, 
Hirzel, 1880) ; in Nos. 17 and 18 of Holsten’s Lvangelium des Paulus 
(Berlin, Reimer, 1880)—a book apparently of considerable critical 
power ; in No. 21 of Dr. Studer’s translation of the Book of Job, with 
commentary ; and in No. 23 of a fourth edition of Hitzig’s commen- 
tary on the ‘'welve Minor Prophets. Weber's System der altsyna- 
gogalen palastinischen Theologie (Leipzig, Dortfling and F ranke, 1880) 
will be found to be a book of considerable interest on a comparatively 
unknown subject. 

No. 19 contains a review of another book of Dr. Pfleiderer’s—his 
Grundriss der christlichen Glaubens- und Sittenlehre (Berlin, 1880). 
‘This is really an abridged edition of Pfleiderer’s former treatise on 
the ‘ Philosophy of Religi on in its Flistorical Aspect,’ and so contains 
nothing new. ‘The reviewer remarks that in neither of these works 
does Dr. Pfleiderer let us know which religion he considers the better 
—Christianity or Buddhism. Dr. Frank’s System der christlichen 
Wahrheit (Erlangen, 1878 and 1880) is reviewed in No. 22, as are 
also Zahn’s. Watiirliche Moral (Gotha, 1881), and Ehrenhauss’ AZodern 
Philosophy and Christian Belief (Wittenberg, 1881). 

In the department of ecclesiastical history we notice in No. 15 a 
review of Henke’s Weuere Kirchengeschichte (Halle, 1880), and of the 
concluding volume of Schulte’s //tstory of the Sources and History of 
Canon Law (Stuttgart, 1880). The letter book is very highly 
spoken of. 
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Le Positivisme et la Science expirimentale. Par M. VAbbé de 
Brocuir. 2 vols. 8vo. (Paris: Palmé, 1881.) 


THE modern school of philosophers in France has rushed on so 
rapidly and so determinately towards its natural conclusions, that it 
has nothing more to do apparently now but to survey the ruins it has 
made, and the sophisms which it would palm off as the only legiti- 
mate results of scientific investigation. But there are evident signs 
that a reaction has at last set in against the Hegelians on the one 
side, and the Positivists on the other, and the infidel teachers of the 
present day will have to defend their conquests against champions 
thoroughly prepared for the fight. The Abbé de Broglie was just the 
man to lead the attack; equally skilled in mathematical and experi- 
mental science, in history and in comparative philology, and also 
possessing an essentially argumentative and clear-sighted judgment, he 
is one of those thinkers who command the respect even of their 
bitterest antagonists, and he has rightly understood that if we would 
meet in the most favourable conditions the pretensions of modern 
critics, we must not be satisfied with a mere smattering of knowledge. 

The Abbé de Broglie takes as his starting point the data fur- 
nished by common sense; they are, he says, substantially true, and 
in practice they cannot be destroyed. At the same time it would be 
a mistake to adopt them as absolute and primitive facts ; we accept 
them, we correct them too, as we go on; thanks to a system of suc- 
cessive approximations, logic is brought in to complete the results of 
common sense, which in its turn verifies the results of argumentation ; 
and finally we arrive, not at the Hegelian paradox of the identity of 
contraries, but at the solution of apparent oppositions, more pregnant 
with satisfactory results than the broad statements of our modern 
philosophers. 

We have no doubt that many thinkers will at once detect a flaw 
in the very foundation stone of the Abbé de Broglie’s metaphysical 
structure. To take the data of common sense as the principium et 
Jons of the system is all very well; but we object to a principle which 
needs correction, although the correction should take place through 
a series of successive approximations. When correction is needed, 
there must be error, and error necessarily implies contradiction. 

The remarks we have thus offered and the objections we have 
raised bear upon the Abbé de Broglie’s preliminary book ; the rest 
of the work, with the exception of a few unimportant points, is excel- 
lent. ‘Two grand series of facts cover the whole ground of scientific 
research ; 1st, substances, which are appreciable by observation ; 2nd, 
causes, which induction alone reveals to us. This classification cor- 
responds to the main divisions of the work, and embraces a large 
number of subordinate chapters where almost scholastic precision is 
relieved by great freshness of style, brilliancy of description, and 
power of quiet yet effective satire. ‘The chief attack upon the Evo- 
lutionists, Positivists, and Atheists of modern France occurs in the 
second and third books of Part II., where the laws of induction are 
ably examined, and the difference clearly established between the 
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rigorous demonstrations of physical science, on the one side, and the 
arrogant pretensions, on the other, of a self-styled philosophy, the 
only substratum of which is a conglomeration of hypotheses. 


Old Testament History of Redemption. Lectures by FRANz 
Detirzscu, Professor of Theology, Leipzig. Translated from 
Manuscript Notes by Samuet Ives Curtiss, Professor in 
Chicago Theological Seminary. (Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark, 
1881,) 


THE investigation of the Old Testament with young students is not 
without its difficulties. It is composed in so great a degree of his- 
tory that it is apt to be considered as a book of history merely :; and 
the process may issue in the acquiring of lists of names and facts, in 
the correlation of the separate portions of the narrative with each 
other, and in little or nothing more. And while familiarity with the 
outward conformation, so to speak, of the Sacred History is thus 
acquired, it is manifest that no acquaintance has been obtained 
with the inward principle of which it in truth shows the gradual 
development. 

The great merit of this very admirable series of lecture notes by 
Dr. Delitzsch is that they begin by seizing as a fundamental truth 
that the subject of the Old Testament is the History of Redemption, 
and that this, its proper subject, both colours and shapes what is 
said in its pages and rules what has been omitted. 


‘We can also call it History of the Old Covenant, for‘it is a covenant 
which forms the basis and sphere of the preparatory history of Christi- 
anity, namely, the Sinaitic; but we do not call it History of Israel, 
because the preparation for redemption had begun long before there was 
an Israelitish people, and because it runs through the history of the people 
of Israel without standing in necessary connection with all its externals 
and details.’ 


The last sentence, we may remark, contains a very important 
principle, but one which is nevertheless not unfrequently forgotten. 
Some of the details of the Israelitish state and legislative enactments 
were spiritually and typically suggestive ; others were not. Some 
were the mere conditions under which a kingdom had necessarily to 
exist and act during that stage of human development ; others bore 
within them the germs of higher things, and were foretastes of the 
Gospel, long misunderstood, and therefore manifestly providential 
and Divine in their origin. 

We know no work that can be described as a class-book for 
students that is more calculated to open the eyes to this truth, and 
to its manifold rapports with almost every page of the Old Testament 
Scriptures, than Dr. Delitzsch’s little volume. The translator has 
rightly thought it best to leave the notes in their original form; and 
every teacher of theology who may use them for his class can throw 
lectures founded on them into whatever form he thinks best. Prin- 
cipals of theological colleges should take note of the book as a useful 
one. 
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Catholic Controversy. A Reply to Dr. Littledale’s Plain Reasons, By 

H. J. D. Ryper, of the Oratory. Second Edition, with Appen- 

dix. (London: Burns and Oates, 1881.) 

THE first edition of this work has been dealt with by us at length. 

We notice the second for the sake of replying to Father Ryder’s 
observation in Appendix H upon a previous article in this Review. 

In noticing (April, 1880) the work of Cardinal Newman and Mr. 

Hutton upon Anglican Orders we applied to the Cardinal’s preface 
the epithet ‘disingenuous’ with further description to the same effect. 
We shall not waste time upon the compliments which Father Ryder 
pays to usin reply. ‘They would be very well merited if cur charge 
were not true. But then, unfortunately, it is true. We repeat it 
with stronger emphasis than before, and include in it Father Ryder 
himself. And we rather think that the further proof we shall give of 
its justice will make him regret that he said anything about it. 

The question concerns the amount of support given in the tradi- 
tion of Anglican divines to the doctrine that Christ is offered in the 
Holy Eucharist. Cardinal Newman made a quotation from Water- 
land which he asserted to give the highest doctrine upon the sub- 
ject to which the Anglican divines had attained. And we asserted 
that it was extremely disingenuous in him to say any such thing. 
Because he well knew that the Anglicans, though they might, as we 
perfectly allowed, fall short of the whole truth, yet taught something 
infinitely nearer to the true doctrine than Waterland’s words imply : 
something which formed a perfectly natural and sufficient foundation 
for the development of the truth in times to follow, when prejudice 
should be less and Catholic feeling greater. 

I. In meeting our charge Father Ryder, in the first place, puts 
the question into the form which he thinks will be easiest to deal 
with ; and, in so doing, presents an absolutely false report of what the 
Cardinal said. ‘The Cardinal,’ says the Father, ‘ quotes Waterland’s. 
enumeration of the various forms of Anglican doctrine upon the 
Eucharistic sacrifice to the effect that, setting aside the spiritual sacri- 
fice of the heart, the highest view of what is sacrificed therein does 
not rise above the idea of a sacrifice of Bread and Wine.’ ‘The Car- 
dinal quotes Waterland to no such effect. The passage from that 
author on which he relies, and to which he pledges himself, is that in 
which Waterland, ‘ speaking in the name of the succession of Anglican 
divines, sums up in eight heads his idea of the sacrifice included in 
the Eucharist.’ Among them the highest is the sacrifice of faith and 
hope and self- humiliation in c ommemorating the grand sacrifice. And 
there is absolutely no mention whatever under any head of the sacri- 
fice of Bread and Wine ; which indeed, as the Cardinal must be well 
aware, was as much’ the object of Waterland’s reprobation as the 
sacrifice of the heart was of his predilection. The assertion to which 
Cardinal Newman committed himself was therefore not what Father 
Ryder states, but something quite different. And it was highly dis- 
ingenuous of Father Ryder thus to alter the terms of the indictment 
to which he is to plead. 

II. Having by this means provided himself with that particular 
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misrepresentation of the Anglican tradition which he thinks can be 
most plausibly maintained, Father Ryder deals with it as follows :— 
‘Asa whole, the writers in Dr. Pusey’s Catena held a sacrifice of 
Bread and Wine representing the expiatory sacrifice of the Cross.” 
But ‘when asked the precise question, what it is that is offered 
they had only one answer—Bread and Wine.’ ‘They never an- 
swered ‘Christ’ nor even ‘the Body and Blood of Christ,’ unless 
with the qualification ‘ mystically present,’ which they always took— 
at least, except in the act of Communion—in the sense of “ symboli- 
cally represented.”’ We utterly deny that they said anything of the 
kind, and Father Ryder offers no proof that they did so except the 
quotation of expressions which show that they denied Transubstan- 
tiation. Father Ryder thinks that Christ cannot be offered except 
through Transubstantiation. We are not going to argue whether he 
is right or wrong. It is sufficient for our present purpose to say that 
the authors of whom he is treating did not accept the principle. 
They thought that though the Bread and Wine remained in their 
natural substances, yet, through the Lord’s ordinance and the Lord’s. 
act, they could be made the means of effectually presenting His. 
sacrifice before God in a sense of which ‘ symbolical representation ’ 
is a perfectly false account. ‘To take an extreme instance. The 
most effective passage in Father Ryder’s note is that in which he 
introduces Hickes’s (rather unfortunate) illustration derived from legal 
fictions. ‘When Hickes says that “the Mystical or Sacramental 
Body and Blood of Christ” is “offered up unto God,” it is certain,’ 
says the Father, ‘that he simply means the Bread and Wine sym- 
bolizing Christ’s Body and Blood ; for he says that Cnrist’s presence- 
is “ imputed ” by a sort of legal fiction, which virtually, by its effects, 
makes as though He were present.’ Any one who will look up the 
passage in Hickes ( 7reatéises, vol. ii. p. 158, Library of Anglo-Cath. 
Theology) will perceive that the legal fiction is not a fiction ¢0 wus, 
for it is not supposed to be effected by any act of ours but by God 
Himself. ‘This power zz /egis/ators, of making things to be to alb 
intents and purposes and effects in law what in reality they are not, 
is called by the civil law fiction ; but it is such fiction as is invented 
to produce real and true effects for the benefit of those for whose 
sake it is by authority devised.’ Various illustrations of the principle, 
both in law and divinity, are offered, one of which is this, that ‘ Christ 
is supposed to be the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world.’ 
Anybody can see that Hickes must make God’s legal fiction extend 
to asserting a sacrifice of Christ in the Holy Eucharist as real and 
true as if He were substantially present. This is the intent and 
effect to which it is devised by Him. If it stopped short of this ; if 
we could think of what we were doing in the Eucharist as merely 
symbolical, the fiction of God would have become a mere fiction 
of man. We find Field saying, ‘We here set before Thine eyes. 
the crucified Body of Christ Thy Son, which is here present in 
mystery and sacrament ;’ ‘Thorndike saying that the Eucharist is 
the same sacrifice of Christ on the Cross, as that which representeth 
is truly said to be the thing which it representeth ; John Johnson 
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saying that the Eucharistical elements are not only types but 
representatives, and that not only to man but God. And is it not 
intolerably unfair in Father Ryder to reply : ‘O, but these people 
believed no real change in the elements ; therefore, in spite of all 
they may say, what they believed in was a merely typical offering 
and was wof the same sacrifice of the Cross, and did wot set before 
God’s eyes the crucified Body of His Son?’ Their principle that 
representation by God’s warrant amounts to reality may be true or 
false ; but it is grossly disingenuous to pass by the fact that they held 
such a principle at all, and treat their opinions on the basis of Roman 
doctrine. 

III. But then we shall be asked, Must not Waterland have known 
what the Anglican tradition was? And though he may not assert the 
sacrifice of Bread and Wine, yet does he not, at all events, present his 
eight heads, of which a sacrifice of faith is the last and highest, as 
being a summary of Anglican belief? For Cardinal Newman says 
that Waterland is here ‘speaking in the name of the succession of 
Anglican divines,’ and Father Ryder says that the Cardinal is quoting 
‘ Waterland’s enumeration of the various forms of Anglican doctrine 
on the Eucharistic sacrifice ;’ and when he has finished his argument, 
exclaims triumphantly, ‘Dr. Waterland’s and Cardinal Newman’s 
doctrinal estimate of Anglican teaching on the Eucharistic sacrifice 
is the true one.’ We suppose that the reader unskilled in Roman 
methods of controversy will scarcely believe that Waterland does 
not put forward his eight heads as an enumeration of the forms of 
Anglican doctrine at all, and that he neither is nor professes to be 
speaking in the name of the succession of Anglican divines. The 
passage which the Cardinal quotes in his Preface does indeed bear 
this appearance. But the appearance is only produced by garbling 
as disingenuous as ever was committed. The reader shall judge. 

If he will turn to vol. iv. of Waterland’s works in the Oxford 
edition of 1843 he will find at p. 725 the passage with which Cardi- 
nal Newman’s quotation commences as far as the words ‘ There can 
be no doubt of the current doctrine down to Mr. Mede ; and as to 
what has most prevailed since I need only refer to three very eminent 
divines who wrote in the years 1685, 1686, 1688.’ The quotation 
(after stars showing that something is omitted) next proceeds :— 
‘The service, therefore, of the Eucharist on the foot of ancient 
Church language is both a true and proper sacrifice (as I shall show 
presently), and the noblest that we are capable of offering, when con- 
sidered as comprehending under it many true and evangelical sacri- 
fices ;’ and so to the eight heads. What reader of the Preface 
doubts that Waterland’s‘ therefore’ connects itself with the account 
of the opinions of Anglican divines, and that, consequently, the 
Cardinal is well warranted in saying that his author is speaking 
in their name? Whereas, in fact, between the sentence ending 
‘1688’ and that commencing ‘The service, therefore,’ there inter- 
vene in Waterland’s works no less than four closely printed pages in 
the course of which the writer has wholly passed away from the 
opinions of Anglican authors to the patristic authorities. With these 
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latter and not, as the Cardinal represents, with the former do his 
words ‘The service, therefore,’ and the eight heads ensuing connect 
themselves. Nor is there the very slightest colour for asserting that 
he puts forward Aés sense of the sacrifice as in any way whatever 
representing Anglican tradition. On the contrary, he is at constant 
war with the most prominent Anglican divines of the ‘ Catena,’ and 
always puts himself forward as holding the view of the ancients in 
contradistinction to that of the moderns. 

We leave it to the candid reader to say whether this method of 
quotation warrants our epithet of ‘disingenuous,’ and whether, when 
the offence was committed for the purpose of an unprovoked attack 
upon the validity of our Orders, we were warranted or not in giving 
the act its proper name. As for Father Ryder, we do not in the 
least hope to make him regard what he has written with any moral 
reprobation. But we trust we have proved to him that he has made 
an unwise move. 


Norwich Diocesan Conference, 1881. Report of the Committee on the 
‘ Law of Divorce.’ Printed for the use of the Conference. 


THE increasingly active interest in moral questions taken by the 
Church in her more or less: representative assemblies is a highly im- 
portant and encouraging fact. We may refer to the Report on 
Prostitution prepared by a Committee of the Lower House of the 
Convocation of Canterbury, and to the action of several of the 
Diocesan Conferences. The Oxford Conference unanimously de- 
clared against any relaxation of the existing law as to marriage within 
the prohibited degrees ; and still more recently the Norwich Diocesan 
Conference has done itself credit by passing by a large majority an 
elaborate Report on Divorce, prepared with great labour and evi- 
dencing much research. 

One member of the Conference, indeed, complained of the 
unwisdom of taking up their time with the discussion of such un- 
practical crotchets, as he called this subject and that of Ecclesiastical 
Discipline ; but the ideas of the Conference were anything but un- 
practical, for, after adopting the suggestions for legal reform with 
which the Report concluded, the Conference unanimously adopted a 
memorial to the Archbishops and Bishops praying them to bring the 
subject before their Convocations, and ‘to suggest to Parliament 
such alterations as’ they ‘may deem expedient and practicable, with 
a view to minimize the great evils to which the Report refers.’ 

We may regret that the Committee and Conference did not see 


their way to suggesting alterations which would remove the evils of 


the present law; but no doubt they felt that it would be hopeless to 
expect the Legislature so far to retrace its steps. But it is a valuable 
witness to the fact, that the law, even if amended as suggested, 
would still be fraught with evil. ‘That the suggested remedies are not 
thorough and do not go to the root of the evil (which is the sur- 
render of the principle of the absolute indissolubility of marriage 
once validly contracted) is undoubtedly the weak point in the Report, 
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but the considerations just qeniionid insliias sol to a great extent 
extenuate, this defect. 

In other respects the Report is not only generally sound in its 
principles, but a very able summary of the whole question. It is 
divided under six heads, namely: I. ‘ References to Divorce in the 
New Testament Scriptures,’ under which the Committee content 
themselves with merely citing the passages, without comment. II. 
‘The Opinion of the Early Church and the Civil Law of the Roman 
Empire.’ Under this head it adopts the view that the re-marriage of 
a husband separated from an adulterous wife ‘was sometimes con- 
demned, more often not condemned ; but even then was generally 
discouraged as doubtful or inexpedient.’ ‘The Report recognizes the 
laxity of the Roman civil law, but does not perhaps sufficiently allow 
for the dangerous pressure exercised by this civil laxity on the ex- 
ternal discipline of the Church. There were also other complications 
which may have served to make the Church’s law seem less decided 
than it really was. III. ‘The Law of the Roman Church.’ Under 
this head the Report notes the ingenuity with which, while theoreti- 
cally upholding indissolubility, decrees of nullity have been often 
substituted for decrees of divorce @ vénculo. 1V. ‘The intention and 
mind of the Church of England.’ This, which might and should 
have been plainly called her law, is shown to be for indissolubility 
pure and absolute. V. ‘The History of the present state of the Law 
of Divorce.’ Here we have a careful résumé of State legislation from 
1548 to 1857, when the Divorce Act was passed, the principal 
features of which are enumerated, and its evil results described by 
reference to statistics. ‘Then follow, VI. ‘Suggestions offered.” 
These are four in number : 1. That much longer time should elapse 
between the Decree Nisi and the Decree Absolute, to give space for 
repentance and reconciliation ; 2. That in no case shall the guilty 
partner marry during the life of the innocent ; 3. Or the two guilty 
persons ever be allowed to intermarry ; 4. That no clergyman shall 
be required to publish banns, or surrender his church, for the so- 
called marriage of a divorced person during the lifetime of his or her 
wife or husband. An attempt made in the Conference to introduce 
the word ‘guilty’ before ‘divorced’ was rejected on a division. 
Statistical tables are appended to the Report, showing the number of 
divorces in each year since the Act came into force, and the numbers. 
of divorced persons who have ‘remarried’ between 1861 and 1877, 
both inclusive. These are taken from official sources. 

Carefully written papers like this Report cannot fail to do much 
direct good. Indirectly they may do still more. The discussion 
seems to have been able and well sustained, and incidentally brought 
out a point deserving, we may say demanding, prompt attention. It 
appears from a correspondence between the Chairman of the Divorce 
Committee and the Registrar-General that divorced persons who ‘re- 
marry ’ are classed in some of the official returns as ‘ bachelors’ and 

‘ spinsters ;’ ; that i in all probability many of such persons, on applying 
for ‘remarriage,’ falsely describe themselves in that way, which in 
great measure accounts for the very small proportion of divorced 
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persons who are refurned as contracting other unions ; that, in conse- 
quence, there is every reason to fear that the rites of the Church may 
be desecrated far more frequently than is supposed ; and that no 
record is kept of the numbers of so-called remarriages which take 
place with those rites. ‘This is a state of things for which some 
efficient remedy ought to be at once provided ; and if the unearthing 
of this peril had been the only result of the labours of the Norwich 
Conference Committee they would have earned the hearty thanks of 
all Christian moralists. 

The Report, with the consequent discussion, would not make a 
bad tract for general circulation. 


Charges delivered at his Second Visitation, September and October, 
1881. By James RussELL, Lord Bishop of Ely. (London and 
Cambridge : Macmillan, 1881.) 


A CuarceE from Bishop Woodford’s pen (we cannot help wishing 
that, for clearness’ sake, prelates whose second Christian name is a 
borrowed surname would suppress it in their signatures) will be wel- 
comed by all true Churchmen with a heartiness to which some other 
recent Episcopal utterances will impart, if possible, an increased cor- 
diality. It is something, it is much, to listen to a bishop who is 
thoroughly Church-minded ; who never waives Catholic principle for 
the sake of conciliating ‘ Protestant public opinion ;’ and from whom 
all who, while free from all arritre-pensée in the direction of medizval 
corruptions definitively abandoned, are determined to resist Puritanism 
and Erastianism, may look not in vain for sympathy and support. 

The charge to the clergy discusses a considerable variety of topics, 
but for lack of space we can refer only to a few of them. 

The Bishop recognizes very fully the position of Christianity as 
brought ‘face to face’ (he is here quoting from his Metropolitan’s 
Visitation Addresses of five years back) ‘ with a materialistic atheism.’ 
The danger to the Church, he says, ‘comes not from contests about 
the Faith, but from the hostility which is developing to any faith at 
all’ (p. 62). ‘Several causes,’ he adds, ‘tempt ministers of a great 
historic Church like our own to ignore both the reality of the peril 
and its source,’ and not to estimate ‘the degree to which infidelity 
has supplanted faith in the world around us.’ 

‘It is under this sinister influence that the mighty union which began 
in the days of Constantine between the civil and the spiritual power. . . 
seems to be on every side dissolving. . . . I have no sympathy with the 
feeling which forbids the very mention of the possible insecurity of an 
ecclesiastical institution. The foundation of God, the Church of the living 
God, standeth sure; but very much that we love and reverence, very 
much that helps us on our way, has no such inherent perpetuity, and we 
do not precipitate what we dread by provoking one another to be pre- 
pared for it.’ 


A grave warning of this kind, absolutely free from exaggerative 
panic, contrasts healthfully with that complacent and really frivolous 
optimism which turns away its face from the signs written on the 
wall. Again, in his remarks on the Burial question, the Bishop 
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courageously points out that ‘ Disestablishment has been proceeding 
during the last fifty years ;’ that all the changes which began with the 
repeal of the Test Act in 1828 ‘were steps in the dissolution between 
the Church and the State ; and indeed it has been a most gracious 
Providence which has thus spread the process over half a century’ 


(p. 40). 

Bishop Woodford recognizes, as any thoughtful Churchman must, 
the real and great advantages which religion derives from Establish- 
ment :— 


‘ That central zone of the population which lies midway between the 
frost of unbelief and the fervour of religious zeal. . . . falls under the 
influence of an Established Church, and by that influence is drawn up- 
ward to a certain level of faith and practice.’ 


Moreover— 


‘Human life is rendered more sacred, order more secure, by reason of 
this outspread of religious feeling ; and this general religious sentiment 
an Established Church can diffuse more widely than any other machinery.’ 


But he adds immediately— 


‘ None the less is it irue that the Establishment of the Church may be 
purchased at too dear a cost. It would be a fatal error, in our eagerness 
to preserve the Establishment, to peril one jot or tittle of the doctrine or dis- 
cipline of the Catholic Church. Some well-intentioned schemes of Church 
reform’ (he is evidently alluding to those which are associated with the 
name of Mr. Albert Grey) ‘appear to me to be fatally open to this ob- 
jection, 


The words which we have italicized are, indeed, worthy of a Chris- 
trian chief pastor ; and we could expect nothing short of them from 
Bishop Woodford. 

He proceeds to consider the ‘burning question’ of Courts Eccle- 
siastical, with reference to the Royal Commission now sitting. We 
hope that that’ august body has had the benefit of his opinion and 
advice. After quoting some words of Bishop Blomfield and Arch- 
bishop Sumner, spoken in 1850 in the House of Lords, he pointedly 
remarks (p. 45) :— 


‘It is not true that in this matter all that we want is a Court which 
will work well. . . . The dissatisfaction, now as formerly so strongly felt, 
arises from the conviction that a fundamental principle has, in the drift of 
three centuries, been receded from—the principle that, “when any cause 
of the Law Divine comes in question, it should be declared, interpreted, 
and shewed by that part of the body politic called the Spiritualty ” (Pre- 
amble of 24 Henry VIII. c. 12)... . It has been said that this famous 
preamble must not be pressed as though its object were to set forth the 
mutual relations of the spiritualty and temporalty within the realm. . 
But it so happens that we possess in the Xeformatio Legum an almost 
contemporaneous comment upon this preamble. . . . In cap. xi., De 
appellationibus, it provides explicialy for an appeal to the King’s 
Majesty, “ quo cum fuerit causa devoluta” (it proceeds) “ eam vel concilio 
provinciali definiri volumus, si gravis sit causa, vel a tribus quatuorve 
episcopis a nobis ad id constituendis.” Whether intending it or not, 
the Commissioners of Edward VI. have certainly thrown into practical 
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shape the abstract principle laid down in the Act of Henry VIII. We 
cannot be fairly charged with seeking to alter the Reformation settle- 
ment in seeking to give living force to these recommendations. . . . lam 
acutely sensible of the force of the argument as to the special fitness of 
the legally-trained mind for judicial investigation, although I do not 
believe that in theological questions lawyers are necessarily unimpassioned 
arbiters, and inaccessible to any considerations of expediency.’ 


Observe here how in a few quiet words, the very quietness of 
which is fraught with a dry humour, the Bishop disposes of the 
absurd assumption that lay judges, as such, will always be unbiassed 
in their treatment of Church questions—an assumption, indeed, 
sufficiently refuted by the experience of the last ten years. He 
proceeds :— 

‘ After long and earnest thought, I can perceive no other course open 
to us as Churchmen than to take our stand upon the principle that, 
wheresoever a doctrine of our holy faith is involved in any cause, the 
determination of such doctrine should be referred to the formal hearing 
and judgment of the Episcopate.’ 


A few more words might, we think, have brought out the Bishop’s 
meaning more explicitly. Is the Episcopate to be absolutely the 
Court of Appeal? In that case it would have to fulfil the functions, 
not only of a purely spiritual tribunal, but of a court authorized to 
hear appeals fanguam ex abusu, to see whether the Church Court 
proper has wronged the appellant, or misread the assumed contract 
on the terms of which, as Canon Carter expresses it in the Ziterary 
Churchman for December 9, ‘we hold our property and our position 
as the accredited teachers of the nation.’ Of course, there would 
be nothing unconstitutional in committing this duty to the Episco- 
pate ; but can we expect that the modern State would consent to do 
so? And if there is to be a lay court of appeal, then, according to 
the Bishop’s suggestion, it would be bound to ask the Episcopate, 
either, ‘What is the doctrine of the Church as to Baptism, or the 
Holy Eucharist, or Inspiration, or the Future State, &c. ?’ or, ‘ Does 
this or that published statement, in your opinion, contradict the 
doctrine of the Church on the subject treated of?’ The question 
would probably be put in the latter form ; but the Bishop’s words 
might be taken to suggest either. If the former were adopted, the lay 
court, on receiving the episcopal exposition, would presumably be 
bound to accept it, and would then have to interpret the statements 
of A. B. in accordance with the legal rules of construction, and see 
whether, given that exposition, they could be said to contravene it. 
In such a case a wrong decision would not bring the lay court into 
collision with the episcopal utterance ; there might be a miscarriage 
of justice, caused by a misapplication of a principle; but the 
principle would remain unimpaired. On the other hand, if the 

sishops were asked, not generally to expound the mind of the Church 
as expressed in her formularies, but specially to say whether they 
thought the language of A. B. consistent or inconsistent with it—a 
method which would of itself be easier of application, and better 
calculated to serve the ends of justice—the lay court would either be 
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obliged to adopt and, as it might invidiously be said, to ‘register’ 
that verdict, or, by pronouncing otherwise on A. B.’s case, might clash 
with the spiritualty in such wise as to increase the present ‘tension.’ 
We should have been grateful for a fuller consideration on the 
Bishop’s part of these difficulties, and we observe that in this passage 
he says nothing about Ritual. Yet it is mainly around Ritual that 
the strife now rages; and if the Episcopate is to be consulted as to 
doctrine, it ought, we think, to be similarly referred to on matters 
of worship. In regard to the Provincial Courts we need hardly say 
that the Bishop reiterates his conviction 


“that the restoration of peace and good order to the Church is hopeless 
until the change introduced into the ancient constitution of the Provincial 
Courts by the Public Worship Regulation Act of 1874 shall be repealed, 
and the appointment of the Judge by the sole act of the Metropolitan, 
and in accordance with the provisions of Canon 127, be restored’ (p. 47). 


The Bishop reiterates his 


‘disapproval, formerly expressed, of the novel practice of Evening 
Communions. 1 doubt their legality—I have no doubt of their inexpe- 
dience. Their tendency is, I feel persuaded, to harden into a new 
source of division, and to bring about a diminished reverence for this 
Holy Sacrament, and a less devout reception of it.’ 


These brief but well-weighed sentences are in remarkable contrast 
with the inconsiderate utterances of the Bishop of Rochester, who, in 
his recent Charge, thought himself justified in ticketing as ‘ medizeval,’ 
ad invidiam, that rule as to Early Communion which a moment’s re- 
flection would have shown him to be patristic ; who in an offhand 
reference to the practice of ‘ the first three centuries’ gave his hearers 
the impression that no such rule was then in force, and that it was a 
matter on which the Church’s practice was unsettled ; who assumed 
that the same risk of irreverence alleged in reference to Evening Com- 
munion attached to a Communion defore the chief meal ; and who 
actually appealed to the Church’s right to ‘decree’ such observances 
as she might think fit, by way of excuse for a practice of which the Re- 
formers, English or foreign, seem never to have heard, and as to 
which not a single iota of support can be extracted from the Anglican 
formularies. As Bishop Thorold refers to the original institution, he 
may be reminded that when Bucer himself, in 1550, was arguing 
with Hooper in behalf of the Church’s right to prescribe certain 
vestures, and pointing out that Christ had left her free to appoint 
accessories in the administration of the Sacraments, he adduced the 
fact that ‘we neither celebrate the Holy Supper at evening, neither 
in a private house, neither sitting, nor with men only’ (Strype, 
Memorials, vol. ii., part 2, p. 461). We may add that a leading 
article in the Guardian of December 7, 1881, is well worth perusing 
in reference to this subject. 

On one point of detail we could wish that the Bishop of Ely might 
see fit to reconsider his recommendations. We allude to the Order of 
Burial approved by him for use in the case of the unbaptized and 
ethers, for whom the Church Office cannot be used. We own toa 
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serious misgiving as to the effect of any such provision. By the 
hypothesis, it is applicable to the case, not only:of unbaptized infants 

not only of adults who, like Valentinian II. (see S. Ambrose’s funeral 
sermon on that unhappy prince), died before they could obtain 
baptism, but of persons who by their own ‘ fault,’ as the Bishop himself 
words it, ‘had died unbaptized’ (p. 36). If the Church has any call 
to administer liturgical ‘ consolation’ to their surviving relatives, it is 
admitted that all possible care should be taken not to impair what- 
ever remains of the popular belief in the religious necessity of 
Baptism ‘ wherever it may be had,’ and this the rather that there is 
in the country at large a serious amount of neglect of this Sacrament 
among the people (Charges, p. 19). Now the Office which the 
Bishop sanctions for use over the unbaptized contains ‘ one or more 
of these Psalms, xxit., xxv., cxxx.’ The De Profundis, as the Bishop 
of Derry remarked in his exquisitely beautiful Bampton Lectures, 
can never be out of place beside a grave ; but we see no special 
appropriateness in the suggestion of the 25th Psalm, and the 23rd 
seems to us distinctly zvappropriate. ‘That ‘most complete picture 
of happiness that ever was or can be drawn’ (Bible Educator, ii. 79) 
is far more ‘ consolatory,’ far more uplifting, than either of the Psalms 
prescribed for the burial of persons in communion with the Church. 
The symbolism, as every one remembers, is signally rich in applica- 
tion to the blessings of Church membership: the ‘table,’ the 
‘anointing,’ and the ‘cup,’ tell their own tale to, reverent minds. 
Why should such a Psalm be repeated over the remains of a person 
who, for whatever reason, has neglected, or perhaps even refused, 
to receive the initiatory Sacrament? Again, one of the Scripture 
Lectures provided is 1 Thess. iv. 13 ad fiz., the very passage chosen 
as an Epistle in the celebration at a burial according to the Prayer- 
Book of 1549. Would S. Paul have written this passage in view of 
persons who, by their own ‘fault,’ had passed through the gate of 
death without having passed through the laver of regeneration ? 
And if he would not—as surely we may assume that he would not,-— 
will there not be some risk, in the use of this office, of conveying to 
the listeners, only too glad at such a moment to seize on and even 
exaggerate every consolatory idea, the notion that Baptism is sof, 
after all, a revealed condition of covenanted membership with 
Christ ? 

We cannot dwell on the Bishop’s treatment of the subjects of 
Ordination (on which he takes occasion to state boldly the Catholic 
doctrine of Episcopacy), of the religious condition of the Universities 
(as to which we fear he is inclined to be too sanguine), of Schools 
(especially Sunday Schools), of Missions, and of the Revised Version 
of the New Testament (of which on the whole he speaks favourably), 
nor on his shorter Charge, addressed to the Cathedral bedy. But 
the recent procedure of the Bishop of Manchester makes it neces- 
sary to refer, however briefly, to his brother of Ely’s discriminating 
language on Diocesan Synods. He says, indeed, that such a Synod 
‘was not a meeting for moving resolutions and amendments, for 
divisions into majorities and minorities: in it the Bishop not only 
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presided, but himself alone peemeniige’, constitutions ;’ but, he adds, 
this was ‘ after gathering the opinions of his Presby ters thereon ;’ and 
he quotes Mr. Joyce, and dwells emphatically on ‘ the acceptance and 
sealing of the Bishop’s utterances by the voice of the Presbytery, and 
the clothing them thereby with the authority which is derived from a 
general assent of the whole body of the clergy making the conclusions 
of their Father in God their own, and so going forth to execute them, 
not as a rule enjoined by the author’ (Z.e.. we suppose, not merely as 
such a rule), ‘but as the outcome of their own minds, after uniting in 
prayer and Holy Communion,’ &c. This would imply that opinions 
were expressed in the Synods, and that according to the preponder- 
ance of opinion —ascertained, however, without a division—the 
Bishop did, or did not, ‘promulge.’ We would end, as we began, 
with the expression of our deep and reverential gratitude to Bishop 
Woodford for this and for all his other episcopal services to the 
Church. 


The Poetry of Astronomy, &c. By RicHarp A. Procror, Author of 
The Borderland of Science, &c. (London : Smith, Elder, and Co., 
1881.) 


Mr. Proctor, who has already done much to popularize many inte- 
resting discoveries of modern science, particularly of astronomy, has 
here given to the world another volume on this the grandest depart- 
ment of physical science. By the title Zhe Poetry of Astronomy the 
author indicates that the hypotheses, theories,! and facts with which 
his volume deals are such as have required vivid imagination, in 
conjunction, it is true, with close reasoning power, to formulate 
them, and the contemplation of which is calculated to impress deeply 
the imagination of the reader and inspire feelings of wonder and awe. 
We must remark that it is open to question whether the scientific use 
of the imagination is to be identified with the poetic use of the same 
faculty. 

Except in the concluding essay, which is on the ‘ Architecture of 
the Universe,’ and which leads to the general conclusion that the 
‘sidereal system is altogether more complicated and more varied in 
structure than has hitherto been supposed,’ the book before us is 
concerned almost exclusively with the solar system. In it the reader 
will find, expressed in language free from abstruse technicality, the 
most modern scientific views with regard to the origin of the Sun and 
his attendant planets, their relative if not absolute ages, their present 
condition as abodes of life, the early stage of our planet’s career when 
as yet the water had not condensed to form old ocean, itself ‘the 
oldest existing terrestrial feature excepting clouds. Whatever may be 
the ultimate fate of many of the scientific conjectures here set forth, 
one conviction must be forced upon the mind of every unprejudiced 


1 Mr. Proctor, it may be remembered, will not allow hypothesis to be 
confused with theory. The latter is ‘a view based on facts,’ whereas the 
former is, in physical science, only a view proposed for confirmation or 
refutation. 
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reader: that, namely, of the enormous past duration of even that in- 
finitesimal portion of the visible universe which we call the solar 
system. With the thoughts in his mind suggested by these. astro- 
nomical studies, who that believes in the existence of a Mind watching 
and controlling the development and the long history of each world 
will not recognize in the Psalmist’s phrase embodying his conception 
of that Eternal Mind as the Being to Whom 
‘ A thousand years are as one day’ 
one of those 
‘ Jewels five-words-long 
That on the stretched fore-finger of all Time 
Sparkle for ever’? 


The Evolutionist at Large. By GRANT ALLEN. (London: Chatto 
and Windus, 1881.) 


THE aim of this book is to ‘ make the general principles and methods 
of evolutionists-a little more familiar to unscientific readers.’ Mr, 
Allen is an uncompromising advocate of the theory of development 
by natural selection. All variations in living beings are, according 
to him, simply freaks of nature: their rise is purely accidental ; their 
perpetuation and elaboration, if perpetuated and elaborated—for 
these also are at the mercy of chance—are the result of the constant 
survival of the fittest. . 

An examination of the theory of natural selection is here impos- 
sible. We claim, however, to assert that it is possible to hold the 
doctrine of evolution, and yet to deny the omnipotence of natural 
selection even with the aid of the sexual selection which has been 
appended to it. Evolution as held by the theist is simply creation 
from within, and the necessity of creative and overruling power can 
only be dispensed with by constantly making unsupported assertions 
as to what must have been the case at some remote period. ‘Thus 
Mr. Allen asserts that the acrid juice of the arum ‘has been acquired 
by the plant as a defence against its enemies. Some early ancestor 
of the arums must have been liable to constant attacks from rabbits, 
goats, or other herbivorous animals, and it has adopted this means 
of repelling their advances’ (p. 82). 

The beauty of fishes is a recognized difficulty for the sexual 
selection theory. Mr. Allen endeavours to grapple with it, but his 
argument, though ingenious, is far from convincing. He does not 
attempt to explain the existence of beauty in the interior of shells, or 
in those low organisms—star-fishes, for example—which no ingenuity 
can bring under any law of sexual selection. 

Mr. Allen writes well, and if he would only confine himself to 
observing and describing facts of natural history his books would be 
delightful, for he writes like a born naturalist and a patient and 
clever observer. At any rate, if his preface throws some doubt upon 
the originality of his observations, he is an interesting and able 
expositor of the beautiful adaptations to be found in nature. 
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The Atomic Theory. By Ap. Wurtz, Membre de l'Institut, &c. 
Translated by E. CLEMiINsHAw, M.A., &c., Assistant Master at 
Sherborne School. (London: C. Kegan Paul and Co., 1880.) 


To a reader who possesses some familiarity with the technical terms 
and notation commonly used in chemistry this book will be of use 
in imparting a knowledge of the steps by which Dalton’s hypothesis 
of atoms, put forward at the beginning of this century, has aided 
in the discovery of a vast body of scientific truth. The translation 
appears to be fairly done on the whole; but the French savant’s 
statement in regard to the Atomic Theory, ‘Elle est 4 la base des 
idées modernes sur la constitution de la matitre,’ is not equivalent to 
Mr. Cleminshaw’s ‘ Fundamentally it consists of modern ideas upon 
the constitution of matter’ (p. 1). Nor is it right always to translate 
admettre ‘admit.’ Admettre may simply mean ‘to hold as true.’ 
Littré, comparing it with vecevoir, says, ‘On admet une vérité qu’on 
a examinée. On recoit une opinion sur parole, par tradition.’ 

The chemical facts bearing on the Atomic Theory are very fully 
stated in the volume; but we have found very slight reference to 
the most subtle instrument of modern analysis, the spectroscope. 
Sir William Thomson’s hypothesis of vortex atoms is stated, and its 
probable truth allowed (p. 326 seg.) But the treatment of the grandest 
problem of all in this department of science, the question as to the 
ultimate uniformity of matter, is hardly satisfactory. This question 
was raised in 1816 by Prout, and, as stated in this volume, the diffi- 
culties in the way of the doctrine of uniformity, as conceived or as 
stated by him, are fatal. But Professor Wurtz allows that the hypo- 
thesis ‘of a primordial matter, the sub-atoms of which are grouped 
in different members to form the chemical atoms of hydrogen and 
the various simple bodies,’ may be stated in such a way as to be 
reasonable, though he declares that it would cease to be ‘legitimate,’ 
because it would ‘escape all experimental verification’ (pp. 51, 52). 
He says nothing of Mr. Lockyer’s attempts to give ‘verification’ to 
such an hypothesis by the aid of the spectroscope. Professor Wurtz’s 
account of the Atomic Theory is a good one, su far as it goes; but 
to be quite complete,' it should have taken some notice of Mr. 
Lockyer’s views, about which it is probable we have not yet heard 
the last. 


Memorials of the Right Reverend Charles Fettit McIlvaine, D.D., 
D.C.L., late Bishop of Ohio, in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States. Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM 
Carus, M.A., Canon of Winchester Cathedral. (London : 
Elliot Stock, 1882.) 

SOME memoirs are recognitions of a great or at least notable public 

career ; others are testimonies of private friendship ; and while the 

former kind requires, what it indeed challenges, the utmost strictness 
of criticism, the latter may be treated with considerable indulgence, 
as belonging to the sphere of private life. Such a work is that before us. 


1 The second edition of La 7héorie Atomique is dated 1879. 
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The author (or, as he prefers to call himself, editor) was honoured with 
the deceased Bishop’s intimate friendship, and kept up a voluminous 
correspondence with him for not less than twenty-eight years. It is 
a selection from this mass of letters that is here published, with a 
slender thread of narrative to connect them. The ‘ Advertisement’ 
explains that these pages contain merely ‘ memorials of the Bishop, 
Sragments only of his writings, worthy, it is thought, to be preserved, 
and useful, it may be, hereafter for a biography of the Bishop.’ 

His visits to England, particularly those long ones which he made 
here in 1861, 1862, and again in 1871-1873, are narrated in some 
detail. On the former occasion it so happened that he was enabled 
to render a service equally to both countries at that time, which 
probably no other American, and certainly no official person, could 
have rendered as well. The seizure of the Southern envoys on board 
the Zrent packet, and from under the protection of the British flag, 
had brought a declaration of war perilously near. Without the least 
angry feeling towards the United States, it was felt in England that 
the British flag had been outraged, and that satisfaction must be 
rendered. It would have wanted but little to stir the passions of 
both nations to a terrible war. In this crisis Bishop McIlvaine acted 
as a lightning conductor. The attentions shown to him by persons 
of the highest rank in England (which could not, in the existing 
state of affairs, have been rendered to the American Minister with- 
out compromising the position of England) soothed the minds of 
Americans by showing them that they had to do with friends, not 
with enemies.; and so justice was done by the replacing of the envoys 
under the British flag, and war was averted. It was natural that one 
who had been so useful should become a Jersona grata in English 
society when he again visited our country, and this accordingly took 
place. 

Canon Carus does not profess, as we have seen, to be a 
biographer ; and this fact probably explains why little is said of the 
Bishop as an administrator of his diocese. ‘That it was made, as far 
as might be, a preserve for Low Church divines and divinity was to 
be expected ; and we gather from various incidental notices in the 
Bishop’s letters that one or two clergy of strong High Church ten- 
dencies, who had found their way some how into the diocese of 
Ohio, found it by no means a bed of roses. But we do not learn 
enough of the facts to enable us to form a deliberate opinion ; and it 
is, of course, questionable whether the entire matter is of sufficient 
importance to make it worth while to form one. We think the 
volume before us, as we began by saying, belongs to the class of 
memoirs intended for the delectation of a few private friends, rather 
than of the world at large. ‘The extensive correspondence it contains 
is undoubtedly the most characteristic feature in it, and it reveals 
what is substantially the same character from first to last. Pious, 
sincere, and earnest in serving God according to his lights as Dr. 
McIlvaine was, he ever showed a willingness to think evil of those 
who were not of his own party, and an incapacity for entering into 
their views, which detracts from the satisfaction with which the reader 
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can regard this memorial. It is a good but a narrow mind that shows 
itself in these letters. He thought that ‘ Puseyism’ consisted in ‘ex- 
ternalism, music, postures, crosses, vestments, processions, sacra- 
mentalism, working out our own righteousness by such things, but 
all centering in priest, sacrifice, and altar.’ He would not enter a 
church (p. 259) in which a cross of wood had been put up, nor con- 
secrate one in which there was an altar-form table for Communion. 
All this was great narrowness, and tended, of course, to provoke the 
inevitable reaction. On the other hand, ‘where his Protestant pre- 
judices were not engaged, he was capable of much clevation and 
nobleness of conduct ; as, for example, in espousing the cause of the 
coloured student Alston, who had been obliged to wait until all the 
white students had communicated at Celebrations of the Holy Eu- 
charist : a consequence of race arrogance which the Bishop, by action 
as prompt as it was unmistakable, stigmatized as it deserved. 


Memoirs of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America. Containing : I. A Narrative of the Organization and 
of the Early Measures ofthe Church. II. Additional Statements 
and Remarks. III. An Appendix of Original Papers. By the 
Right Rev. WiLtt1AM Wuirr, D.D. Edited, with Notes and a 
Sketch of the Origin and Progress of the Colonial Church, by 
the Rev. B. F. pe Costa. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 
1880. ) 


Tuis is a volume of great and permanent interest both in England 
and (particularly) in America, though we cannot think it well con- 
structed from a literary point of view. It was very natural and desir- 
able that Churchmen in the United States should wish to preserve in 
a collected and accessible form the origines of their Church, considered 
as a distinct diocesan organization. Its foundation is (in this sense) 
so recent that testimony respecting it may fairly be called contem- 
porary ; for, since the venerable Bishop White died only in 1836, 
there must be some now living who knew him and have heard from 
his lips the facts respecting his journey to England and consecration 
as bishop. ‘This patriarch of the American Church had published 
Memoirs of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 1820, and the work 
now before us is essentially a third edition of these Memoirs, with an 
introductory sketch of the fortunes of Churchmen during the period 
while the present States were British colonies. The original text of 
the chief documents is given verbatim in the appendix, which, it 
may be, is the part of this history to which posterity will attach the 
highest value. The narrative style of Bishop White is not one to be 
imitated. It was his métier rather to build up the Church in his 
adopted country, by his unwearied patience and gentle persuasive- 
ness, than to write its history. Still his Varrative is of the greatest 
value, because it supplies testimony absolutely first-hand for most of 
the chief events during that important half-century when the consti- 
tution of the Church was being shaped, its episcopal succession being 
secured, and its precedents formed for future years, It is not to say 
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too much of it to declare it indispensable for the future historian of 
the Transatlantic Church. 

The chief facts respecting the consecration of Bishop Seabury in 
1784 by the Nonjuring bishops in Scotland, and of Bishops White 
and Provoost in 1787 by the English hierarchy, have been made so 
generally known by the late Bishop Wilberforce’s zstory of the 
American Church that we shall make no apology for not repeating 
the details. It is manifest from these pages, however, that the hasty 
action (as it seemed to some at the time), though it was excusable 
and even in a sense praiseworthy, taken by some Churchmen in 
America in resorting to the Scottish bishops for the succession was a 
step full of danger. A little more patience on their part and it might 
probably have been avoided. The comments given here show that it 
was viewed with considerable jealousy in England ; and we find from 
3ishop White’s narrative that he regarded himself (pp. 28, 162) as 
‘pledged to the English prelates’ to refrain from proceeding to any 
consecration ‘ without first obtaining from them the number held in 
their Church to be canonically necessary to such an act.’ This seems 
odd, but the scruple did in fact prevail. There were at this time 
two bishops only of English consecration in America ; and rather 
than unite with Bishop Seabury, the representative of the Scottish 
line, to make the canonical three, the whole matter was postponed 
until after the arrival of a third bishop of English consecration, Dr. 
Madison. Suppose that Dr. Seabury, insisting on the unquestionable 
validity of his commission, had himself consecrated a coadjutor or 
successor. It seems clear that such a prelate would not have been 
recognized by other dioceses ; and there would have been a schism 
at once, and that in so small a province, between Connecticut and the 
rest of the Church. Happily this danger was averted, and a lasting 
union cemented, by the uniting of all the four in the consecration of 
Bishop Claggett in 1792. But how easily it might have been other- 
wise ! 

Among many subjects of interest which the records of the pro- 
ceedings of the successive conventions contain we choose the follow- 
ing, which we must confess is new tous. It seems that the aged 
Bishop, when consecrating Bishops Hobart and Griswold in 1811, 
omitted by some /afsus memoria certain important words in the 
formula of consecration. It 


‘was the consequence of the inadvertence of the author, who, in the 
imposition of hands on each of the two bishops elect, omitted the words 
“in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
The officiating bishop was unconscious of the omission, and the first inti- 
mation of it to him was by Bishop Jarvis on the way from church. 
Although the author regretted what had happened, yet he had no expecta- 
tion that any conclusion would be drawn from it for the impeaching of 
the validity of the act. Neither would this have happened if it had not 
fallen in with the passions which had been excited by the late election in 
New York. 

‘Not long after the consecration it was published to the world that 
the supposed act of consecration was essentially defective, because of 
the want of those solemn words. Lamentations were made concerning 
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the consequences which may [s/c] ensue to affect the episcopal succes- 
sion through future ages, altogether owing to its invalidating of Bishop 
Hobart’s episcopal character, for not a word was said in the publications 
of its having the same effect on Bishop Griswold’s, although all the 
gentlemen who had noticed the omission testified that it applied to both 
cases. 

‘The clamour thus raised was of course met with the denial that any 
precise form of words was essential to suchan occasion. But this not 
producing silence, inquiry was made into the history of the form as it 
stands in the ordinal, when it appeared that the words in question 
were no part of the form of the Church of England until the reign of 
Charles II., were never in that of the primitive Church, and are not in 
the Roman Pontifical at this day; so that, on the principle of the oppo- 
site argument, there is not at this time a Christian bishop in the world.’ 
P. 254. 

It naturally occurs to the reader to speculate as to what would 
have been the effect canonically had the essential words, or what 
lawyers would call the enacting or operative portion of the formula, 
been omitted. Would it, zc, have invalidated the rite or no? Hap- 
pily the authorities on the spot were able to decide that the actua/ 
omission did not affect the validity of the consecration ; and it would 
seem that as a general rule, where the intention is clear to do what 
the Church means to be done, hardly any accidental omission from a 
formula otherwise adequate would nullify the proceeding. 

Our readers will find the work well worth their attention, and it 
is one to be preserved permanently for reference. 


Voyages of the Elizabethan Seamen to America. ‘Thirteen Original 
Narratives from the collection of Hakluyt, Selected and Edited, 
with Historical Notices, by E. J. Payne, M.A. (London: 
De la Rue, 1880.) 

THERE is far more in this unpretending little volume than a mere 

record of adventure ; for, in fact, the stories it contains fill up a gap 

in the history of the sixteenth century, and indirectly aid us in the 
solution of questions ecclesiastical as well as political. ‘The wicked 
and tyrannous power’ of Spain, ‘the spoilt child of the Papacy,’ drew 
her chief supplies from America ; and, by reason of the wealth gained 
in the New World, was enabled to maintain supremacy in the Old. 

Portugal alone had been allowed a share in the treasure fields across 

the Atlantic, and this only along the Brazilian coast ; and there was 

little or no adverse claim to these pretensions until the arrival of the 

Englishmen whose doings are here chronicled. It is a strange story 

of cruelty and reckless daring; of smuggling, changing to piracy and 

murder ; of buccaneering efforts, ending in conquest and colonization. 

‘It is a mistake,’ as Mr. Payne well shows both in this and in his 

larger History of European Colonies, ‘to regard the Puritan emigrants 

of New England, and the commercial adventurers who cultivated the 
tobacco plant in Virginia, as the founders of English America.’ 

Those enterprises, great as they were, were only the last of a long 

series; and English sailors had known the Atlantic shores for fifty 

years before New Plymouth was named. ‘The energy which changed 
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the whole future of America was only a part ‘of that great reaction 
against the general claims of the Papacy which goes by the name of 
the Reformation.’ 

Not that a religious calling could be seriously maintained of a 
callous slave-dealer like Hawkins, or a freebooter like Drake; nor 
indeed, ‘with the single exception of Raleigh,’ can it be said ‘that 
the Elizabethan seamen were affected by the intellectual movement’ 
of the Renascence. But the general upheaval of the times lifted 
these men into wider spheres of action, in which their own con- 
spicuous daring and matchless determination attained a result wholly 
disproportionate to the apparent cause. 

The three voyages of Hawkins to the west coast of Africa in 
quest of slaves, and thence with his unhappy cargoes to the Spanish 
settlements, are the saddest pages of the book; and the mind 
positively revolts from the blasphemy conveyed in the name of his 
favourite ship, the ‘ JEsus of Liibeck.’ 

Frobisher’s ill-fated expeditions in search of the N.W. passage are 
a happy relief to these sombre annals, although we have no heart to 
laugh at the folly of bringing home so many tons of worthless ore in 
the | belief that its metallic veins were of gold. 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert was, like his half-brother Raleigh, ‘most 
fearless of death,’ and is well known to English readers of Long 
fellow’s ballad :— 

‘He sat upon the deck, 

The book was in his hand : 

‘Do not fear! Heaven is as near,” 
He said, “by water as by land.”’ 


Drake’s ‘Famous Voyage’ in the ‘Golden Hind’ is one of the most 
attractive scenes ; and from its successful close the dominion of Spain 
—and with it that of the Papacy—was practically at an end. The 
English ships braved the perilous Straits of Magellan, and plunged 
for the first time into the waters of the Pacific. The Spanish posses- 
sions were almost undefended, and our adventurers sailed home by 
the Asian archipelago, achieving the circumnavigation of the globe. 
There was a fine admixture of the Roman and the Teuton in Sir 
Francis ; and if his valour and greed would have adorned one of Mr. 
Kingsley’s Goths, so neither would his rigid discipline—as in the 
trial and execution of Master ‘Thomas Doughty—have disgraced a 
consul of the old republic. Mr. Payne (p. 143) tells us another 
story of the great sea captain, which may rouse the envy of all com- 
manders vexed with rebellious chaplains. Drake chained his by the 
leg and excommunicated him ‘out of the Church of God, and from 
all the benefits and graces thereof.’ Moreover quoth he, ‘I renounce 
thee to the Devil and his angels ;’ and, not content with this weighty 
use of authority, a ‘posy’ was bound round the delinquent’s arm, 
which read thus: ‘ Francis Fletcher, the falsest knave that liveth.’ 
Drake swore the chaplain should hang if he took it off. 

The daring of ‘Thomas Cavendish was equal to that of Drake ; 
and his Suffolk men were led to even greater success. He actually 
gave battle to the Spanish flagship ‘Santa Anna,’ the great galleon 
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from the Philippines, laden with the spoils of Asia, and captured her 
after a terrific fight of six hours. 

Another expedition by Cavendish, like the second great one of 
Drake, ended disastrously; and Amadas and Barlow’s voyage to 
Virginia had also a fruitless result. 

Perhaps the most charming story is that written by Raleigh him- 
self of his first voyage to Guiana, and his expedition up the Orinoco, 
toward that El Dorado of which he dreamed until his latest day. 
Mr. Payne somewhat curtly rejects all the stories of the third great 
native empire, and ‘its fabled capital city of Manoa,’ refusing even 
to admit the half-belief of Humboldt that at the worst the reports of 
it were exaggerated. But, if we mistake not, there are still unknown 
lands above the river which Sir Walter traced only to the famous 
falls ; and elsewhere than in Nicaragua are men, very different from 
the filibuster Walker, who believe in the rich spoil which awaits the 
hand of a new Cortez or Pizarro. 

Lingard, with that Roman hatred of all things Elizabethan which 
disfigures his later volumes, has scarcely a good word for Raleigh ; 
and calls him, for the noble English with which he has equipped his 
pages, ‘a master in the art of puffing.’' ‘I had rather,’ writes he 
(p. 383), ‘have lost the sack of one or two towns—although they 
might have been very profitable—than to have defaced or endangered 
the future hope of so many millions.’ And this man is held up to 
infamy as a betrayer and murderer!? In another place (p. 365), 
speaking of the natives, he says, ‘I protest before the majesty of the 
living God that I neither know nor believe that any of our company, 
one or other, did offer insult to any of their women.’ And, if all the 
men whose adventures are here recorded had been of Raleigh’s stamp, 
the story of English rivalry with Spain had been a pleasanter one to 
read. But ‘rough weapons suit rough times;’ and if, in these quieter 
days, we would understand the men who made England what she is, 
we can best do so by reading their own deeds in their own or their 
contemporaries’ words. 

Here is the bridge of the gulf, here the light of the dark half- 
century from 1550; here the explanation of ‘the transition from the 
old America—an America enslaved, medizeval, Spanish, and Catholic 
—to the new America, an America free, modern, English, and Pro- 
testant.’ 

Our thanks are due to Mr. Payne for the selections he has made, 
and for his introductions to them; but there is room for regret that 
his own composition has not profited more by its author’s acquaintance 
with the old English masters of prose. His frequent repetition of 
words and phrases, and occasional weakness of periods, are in strik- 
ing contrast with the vigour of the narratives themselves ; and a return 
to the masculine force of.these and other writings of the same era 
may well be longed for on behalf of historians as well as divines. 


1 Lingard, vol. vii. p. 102. 2 [bid. p. 101, note 2. 
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Calestia, the Manual of S. Augustine. ‘The Latin Text side by side 
with an English Interpretation. Jn Thirty-six Odes. With 
Notes and a Plea for the Study of Mystical Theology. By 
James SKINNER, M.A., sometime Warden and Vicar of New- 
land, Great Malvern. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., 
1881.) 

In a famous contribution to our Literature, the Zwo Books on the 

Advancement of Learning, its author is again and again constrained 

to say of this or that department of knowledge, ‘I note it as defi- 

cient.’ The phrase, which Bacon so often repeats, must occasionally 

recur to the mind of any impartial critic who attempts to make a 

survey of Anglican theology. Apologetics are represented by nume- 

rous admirable specimens both of our own and of earlier days; one in 
particular, Bishop Butler’s Analogy of Religion, having gained for itself 

a position of the highest kind and a reputation which seems likely to 

prove permanent. Dogmatic theology is associated amongst us with 

the great names of Pearson and Hooker, of Bull and Waterland, to 
say nothing of more recent writers. Exegesis has received a great 
and much-needed impulse during the lifetime of the present gene- 
ration. Its claims are ably represented on the Episcopal Bench, as 
the names of Trench, Wordsworth, Ellicott, and Lightfoot may testify; 
and in the Presbyterate a still longer list might easily be made. The 
comparatively modern study of I.iturgiology is most honourably 
associated with the names of Sir William Palmer, Neale, Freeman, 

Forbes, and others; while Church history, biography, and antiquities 

are illustrated by our Dictionaries and by the works of Robertson, 

Milman, Bright, and many more. 

But in the region of moral theology, and still more in that of 
mystic theology, the candid student is compelled to fall back on the 
Baconian phrase, and in each case to declare, ‘I note it as deficient.’ 
Consequently a debt of sincere gratitude is due to any one who 
makes a real attempt to fill up this void in our Anglican divinity. 
Such an attempt in the sphere of mystical theology we recognize in 
the work before us. Its author, Mr. Skinner (whose lamented death 
was announced at the close of 1881), has wisely, in our judgment, 
combined theory with practice. His volume contains a preface of 42 
pages on the subject of mystical theology, followed by an edition of 
S. Augustine’s Manual, of which each sentence is very happily para- 
phrased in verse. Let us say a few words—they can be but few— 
upon each part. 

Mr. Skinner explains to his readers that mystical theology deals 
with the spiritual life of each separate soul. He rightly adds, that 
the union with God, which is thereby sought, must be limited by the 
qualifications which accurate theology imposes. Perhaps the simplest 
way of expressing this limit is to state, as has often been done, that 
the creature, however it may grow in grace and approximate to God 
in holy union, yet can never become of one substance with the 
Creator. A very interesting explanation of the way in which, from 
time to time, a false mysticism has emerged among various Christian 
communities, occupies some pages. Our author shows the close 
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connexion between mistakes of this nature and heretical errors con- 
cerning the Person of our Lord and the dignity and office of the 
Holy Ghost. Since the epoch of the Reformation—to say nothing 
of earlier aberrations—the names of Molinos in Spain, of Madame 
Guion in France, and of the Calvinists Poiret and Madame Bou- 
rignon in Flanders, show in what various quarters the phenomenon 
of a pseudo-mysticism has been developed. 

Whether Mr. Skinner does not represent the task of separating 
between the true and the false mysticism as rather easier than 
history warrants may, we think, be fairly questioned. But we find 
ourselves thoroughly in accord with him in his portraiture of the 
dangers of our own age and country. They do not lie, as he justly 
observes, in the direction of a pseudo-mysticism, but far more in that 
of a self-willed style of thought, which would fain abjure fear and 
reverence, and give the reins to indulgence, without troubling itself 
about such truths as original corruption and renewal, the propitiatory 
Sacrifice, the power of grace, or the need of amendment. 

But considering, and with good reason, that the presentation of 
what is true is of more value than the denunciation of error, Mr. 
Skinner proceeds, as we have already observed, to reprint, in its 
original Latin, the ‘Manual of S. Augustine.’ We pass on at once 
to this portion of Mr. Skinner’s volume, leaving on one side the in- 
teresting pages which deal with the various writers who are autho- 
rities in this branch of theology, and the statement of certain principles 
in which their teaching is practically identical. The necessity for 
brevity also compels us to omit any examination of the appendices 
from Luis of Granada (Zudovicus Granatensis) and from ‘Thomas & 
Kempis. 

The thirty-six chapters of S. Augustine’s Manual here appear as 
so many odes, each with its appropriate heading. We give two 
samples. The following stanzas are from the third ode, headed 
‘ Thirst for God’ :— 

‘If Thou. Who all created things hast made, 
Shouldst all Creation freely give to me, 
Unless upon Thy Presence it were stayed, 
The universe to me would nothing be.’ 


‘ Give, give Thyself, my God. Be Thou zz me 
A stronger, deeper, warmer, purer Love ! 
So shall I muse in sweetest memory 
Of Thy light yoke and yearn for Thee above. 


‘O blessed calm ! to rest awhile from sin, 
Only the quickening power of Grace to know, 
The loving heart—the spirit glad within, 
And memory with new and vigorous glow, 


‘ And intellect, with clear enravished sight, 
Enkindling all the deeper inner man, 
Revealing Visions of unclouded Light 
In hidden Lands no darkened eye may scan !’ 


Here are some verses from Ode xxxiv., ‘ The Measure of the Sum 
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of Good.’ After showing that beauty, length of days, abundance of 
food, and other prizes of earth, can only in their fulness be found in 
a loftier region, the ode continues,— 
‘ Or is it tuneful song 
For which thy senses long? 
Think of the Hymns in Seraphim’s abode ; 
Or is it pleasure pure 
That will no sin endure ? 
’Tis like a River in the House of God! 


‘Or is it wisdom grave 
And calm that thou wouldst have? 
Incarnate Wisdom God Himself reveals ; 
Or dost thou seek a friend 
To love thee to the end ? 
Beyond thy love of self His love appeals.’ 


Not having space for detailed examination, we must ask our 
readers to believe that, though here and there we might possibly find 
room for a passing criticism, yet that as a whole our author's ren- 
derings appear to us to be highly felicitous as well as accurate. Mr. 
Skinner has made a valuable contribution to our theological litera- 
ture ; and we believe that many of our readers will in turn be grateful 
to us for having called their attention to these pages. 


The Religious Training of Children. By JouN Wy pe, M.A., Vicar 
of S. Saviour’s, Leeds. (London: Rivingtons, 1881.) 


Tuis little book can hardly fail to find a warm welcome from those 
who know the paramount importance and the great difficulty of 
securing for our children a solid and practical religious training. 
It deserves high commendation for the consistent and sympathetic 
spirit in which it is written. The second and third chapters are 
perhaps those which strike us most by their practical suggestiveness. 
In the former we are reminded that a judicious religious training 
must appeal alike to the memory, the understanding, and the will ; 
that it has a distinct mission to each of these; that, unless the 
child’s development is to run grave risk of disproportion and feeble 
one-sidedness, the teacher must understand that he has a definite 
work to do with each. We can hardly commend too highly the way 
in which simple psychological analysis is made the foundation of 
religious training, and the practical hints which are built upon it 
seem very valuable ; the prominence given to baptism in the training 
of the memory ; the fearlessness of the appeal to the understanding, 
fully justified, we believe, by our Lord’s promise as to the spiritual 
illumination of little children ; and the gentle though early applica- 
tion to the will of genuine motives to Christian self-denial. The 
special value of the third chapter lies in the clearness with which it 
insists on the spiritual continuity of the Christian life,-in opposition 
to the view which, in consideration of a sudden incubus of responsi- 
bility supposed to befall children on their arrival at ‘ years of discre- 
tion,’ frees us from all serious obligation to them during the first ten 
precious years of conscious existence, 
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THE RETROSPECT OF 1881. 


Tue Church year closes with a tableau grotesque to the cynic, joyful 
to the malcontent, but humiliating to men of loyal hearts. On 
one side a huge inquest of experts of the most different opinions 
consistent with common communion, and in the most responsible 
stations, spiritual and civil, are deliberating how decently to do away 
with a discredited jurisdiction ; and on the other a blameless priest is 
languishing in a prison into which he was haled by the fatuous 
vindictiveness of a society of Christian persecutors, and who is kept 
there by the insolent vanity of an autocratic administrator, while 
dignitaries, tardily awaking to the unexpected results of their own ill- 
omened legislation, are vainly straining to procure his release. We 
could say much more upon Mr. Green’s case, but we confine our- 
selves to two cautions. ‘The first is, that while it is most important 
that Mr. Green should be released, he may yet be released at too 
ruinous a price, if his liberation should involve the haphazard adop- 
tion of some powers of coercion more novel and more stringent than 
any which at present exist. ‘Then with the various classes of per- 
sons calling themselves Churchmen, whether Royal Commissioners, 
Unionists, or Associationists, we very anxiously plead that it is in 
their hands, according as they deal with the emergency, to precipitate 
the great curse of disestablishment, or to restore the relations of 
Church and State on a more stable, because a more Church-like and 
constitutional, basis than that which we have inherited from the 
heartburnings of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

We do not imagine that we shall raise much disagreement by 
remarking that the Synod of Manchester was a failure. “Still it is an 
unconscious recognition of the extension of Church principles that 
such a proceeding should have taken such a shape. ‘The defenders 
of the Synod point to the satisfactory character of the ceremonial in 
Manchester Cathedral, which the Bishop of Manchester proposes as 
his maximum ; but inasmuch as he bases his recommendations not 
upon the merits of that ceremonial in itself, but upon the accident of 
its happening now to be in use in that particular Church, the sugges- 
tion wholly fails in offering the guarantees of stability needful for a 
concordat, even supposing that in itself the rite included a sufficient 
schedule of observances. But this can hardly be predicated of a 
cathedral ritual which does not include the Eucharistic dress ordered, 
by the Bishop’s own confession, for cathedrals in the Advertisements 
and Canons. The Dean of Manchester, who never has set up the 
services of his cathedral as authoritative, may not be under any 
moral obligation to wear this dress, but the Bishop of Manchester, 
who does, is clearly in the wrong for upholding an imperfect com- 
pliance with the very law on which he takes his own stand as a safe 
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position from which to assail those whom he denounces as law- 
breakers. Had the cope been enforced since the Purchas and 
Redesdale judgments in all Cathedral and Collegiate Churches, then 
the Bishops might, if they had thought such a policy conciliatory or 
wise, have taken a high line with ritualism. But so long as they 
shirk such enforcement they have no moral right to declaim against 
law-breaking. We believe that they are gradually opening their eyes 
to this fact. 

The very successful Church Congress at Newcastle and the com- 
pletion of the fund needful to endow the new bishopric in that town 
were more than an accidental coincidence. ‘Two very able and per- 
sonally most earnest men have been successively Bishops of Dur- 
ham, and the comparison of fruitful results between the system of 
the one and of the other is as the handwriting on the wall. We 
trust that the coming Congress at Derby may lead to similar good 
results for the new see by which the old diocese of Lichfield will 
benefit. 

We should not imagine that Parliament, during the coming ses- 
sion, will have much time or wish for the additional task of entering 
seriously upon Church legislation. We presume that the Cathedral 
Commission will present a report, and before the session closes one 
may also be expected from the Commission on Ecclesiastical Judica- 
ture. Those who value the purity of our old marriage law must, how- 
ever, be on their guard against a surprise. The agitators for dis- 
establishment in Scotland can hard!y expect inimediate success, but 
we trust that they will be unmistakably discomfited. The fulfilment 
of their enterprise would be a distinct strategic advantage to the 
enemies of the Church of England. 

The death of Dean Stanley is the removal of a personality known 
and felt far beyond merely ecclesiatical circles. In his case ‘ De 
mortuis nil nisi verum’ is an adage which may well rule the apprecia- 
tion of him by those who differ most widely from his opinions. We 
did in many respects differ emphatically, but we can now say that 
his eccentricities imposed themselves on the world owing to the 
charm of his personal address ; and erroneous as may have been the 
way in which Arthur Stanley applied his first principles, such 
principles as the recognition of the historical element in the Christian 
Church, and of the living fact of the Church as the friend and the 
home of every soul, will, we believe, live and bear fruit under culture 
more steady and systematic, though less scintillating, than that of 
the enthusiastic Dean. In Chancellor Harington, a Churchman and 
scholar of the sound old type passed away. Participation in an un- 
happy judgment will be forgotten, while Lord Hatherley’s earnest, 
loving devotion to the Church during a long lifetime will be gratefully 
remembered. Sir William Heathcote was the consummate type of 
the influential Church layman. It is no small honour for posterity 
to be able to name him as the absolutely one only person who ever 
placed Keble in any post of responsibility attaching to the ministry 
of the Church of England. ‘To all with whom worship means not 
only the act of prayer but the devotion to God of all that is most 
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beautiful in art, the successive deaths within the last year of Mr. 
Burges and Mr. Street—both cut off in middle age—are, humanly 
speaking, absolutely disastrous. In Mr. Salvin old members of the 
Cambridge Camden Society will recognize the architect, forty years 
ago, of the restoration of S. Sepulchre’s. 


Canapa.—During the last ten years eighteen colonial or missionary 
Bishoprics have been established, but the past year shares with 1876 
the distinction of having been barren in this respect. But if no new 
See has been established, we have to chronicle the consecration of a 
Coadjutor Bishop of F redericton, and to congratulate the venerable 
Metropolitan of Canada on having a colleague who will cordially work 
with him, and (may the day be yet distant) will carry on the work 
which for thirty-five years he has himself done so wisely. Dr. H. T. 
Kingdon, for many years senior curate of S. Andrew’s, Wells Street, 
and afterwards Vicar of Good Easter, in Essex, was consecrated on 
July tro in the cathedral church of his future ‘diocese, the sermon 
being preached by a Bishop from the States, the Right Rev. Bishop 
Doane, of Albany. While the Canadian Church thus testifies her 
unity with the Church of the United States, her oneness with the 
Mother-Church has been exhibited, not only by the adoption of the 
system of ‘ Missions,’ but by the summoning of experienced Missioners 
from the Old Country to inaugurate the work in Canada. ‘The Rev. 
Canon Wilberforce held a Mission i in the spring in the city of Quebec, 
which, in spite of much adverse anticipatory criticism, convinced the 
gainsayers, and was recognized as a blessing both by the secular 
press and by numbers who came within its influence. It is to be 
hoped, however, that this movement will be very carefully watched ; 
for restless excitement is the chief characteristic on the other side of 
the Atlantic, and missions must not run wild into revivals. In the 
States there is a large district over which successive revivals passed, 
and there was supposed to be a great religious reality amongst a 
devoted people. But the excitement passed away ; there was no more 
novelty to arouse attention ; the tow and the spark burned together ; 
all religion died out ; and ‘it is now known as ‘the burnt district.’ 
The question of emigration, especially in connexion with America, 
has received, as it demands, much attention of late, and the circular 
letter of the Archbishop of Canterbury to the clergy and laity of 
England, which was issued in the last week of the year, will serve to 
bring this important matter into prominence. An American (U.S.) 
Bishop recently declared that his Church had lost more by the ‘ leak- 
age’ of immigrants who landed at New York without introductions 
from their clergymen at nome, and, in many cases, not knowing of 
the existence of a Church in the United States in full communion 
with their own, than she had gained by all her labours among the 
heathen populations of the Far West. The great majority of our 
emigrants go to the United States, but a considerable number still 
prefer to remain under the British flag, and find in Canada, especially 
in the newly-opened regions of Manitoba and the Saskatchewan, an 
attractive settlement ; for these it is good to think that particular 
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efforts are being made both in England and on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

West Inp1eEs. —The resignation of the See of Barbados by Bishop 
Mitchinson will once more delay the assembling of the proposed 
Provincial Synod of the West Indies, which, first projected in 1873, 
has again and again been hindered, and still remains an unaccom- 
plished scheme. In Guiana, under the rule of Bishop Austin, now 
in the fortieth year of his Episcopate, the work among Indians, 
Chinese, and Coolies continues to grow at a rate with which the 
staff are unable to keep pace. 

Arrica.—The South African Church is still in an attitude of 
expectancy awaiting the time when the Judicial Committee will listen 
to the appeal of the Bishop of Grahamstown against the incursion of 
the disciples of Dr. Colenso. Wars have harassed the land and 
hindered the extension of the Church in the Transvaal, in Kaffraria, 
and in some portions of the diocese of Bloemfontein. The disastrous 
settlement of Zululand under thirteen kinglets, which was the work 
of Sir Garnet Wolseley, seems already to have brought about its own 
condemnation. We shall be disappointed if any change in the civil 
circumstances of the country shall seem to missionary bishops or 
priests to justify them in abandoning their spiritual work. There 
has been no such policy in the past. 

As1a.—Consolidation rather than progress has characterized the 
condition of our Indian Missions, if we except Tinnevelly, where 
the movement towards Christianity, which excited so much sympathy 
some few years ago, still continues to advance ; and even here con- 
solidation has been the mot-dordre. The veteran missionary Bishop 
Caldwell, whose health has been seriously threatened, having given 
his attention to the development of self-support among the native 
congregations, has transferred his own residence from Edeyengoody 
to Tuticorin with a view of opening new work among the high-caste 
people of that region. For the third year in succession the S.P.G. 
Theological College at Madras, which enjoys the advantage of the 
great learning of its principal, Dr. Kennet, himself an alumnus of 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta, has submitted its students to the test of 
the Oxford and Cambridge Preliminary Theological Examination, 
with the gratifying result of high distinction being attained by these, 
the future native clergy of South India. The contingent which Cam- 
bridge has sent to the old S.P.G. Mission at Delhi has been reduced 
in number by sickness from six to four, and those who have remained 
have not been free from the effects of the great heat of the plains 
during the last unusually hot season. Oxford has followed the ex- 
cellent example of its sister University by sending a mission to Cal- 
cutta. Disestablishment has been decreed in the case of the diocese 
of Colombo, five years’ grace being allowed in which to make provi- 
sion for the great change. ‘The report of the meeting of the Church 
Assembly (as given in the ‘Guardian’ of August 24) shows that the 
attitude of hostility and obstruction, which the emissaries of the Church 
Missionary Society assumed so long ago as when Bishop Claughton 
summoned his first synod, remains unchanged. 
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The Brahmo Somaj in Calcutta, whose members now prefer to 
call themselves ‘ Theists of the New Dispensation,’ has been develop- 
ing strangely. These Hindoos, whose boast it is that they are not 
Christians, have elaborated for themselves an Eucharist, the elements 
being rice and water. 

AUSTRALASIA.—The extension of the Episcopate seems to find 
favour at the Antipodes. Bishop Short, who was consecrated in 1847, 
has, in consequence of severe illness and great age, resigned his 
See. His successor will find it in excellent order: self-supporting 
and self-governed, with a cathedral built by voluntary contributions, an 
Episcopal residence under its shadow, a Theological College and a 
Collegiate School, grouping themselves round the Mother-Church of 
the diocese, and, almost unique among the Australian dioceses, an 
old and thoroughly established institution for the benefit of the abo- 
rigines. The recent colonization of the northern part of the colony 
has shown the necessity of dividing the See, and possibly next year 
will see two Bishops engaged in the work which Bishop Short single- 
handed has done so wisely. The Diocese of Goulburn will imme- 
diately be divided, one layman having contributed 10,000/. for the 
endowment of a new See of Riverina. Bishop Moorhouse is in a 
fair way to see his cathedral built at Melbourne. 

The Provincial Synod of Australasia, which by its constitution is 
bound to meet quinquennially, assembled in Sydney in October. In 
the absence’ of the Bishop of Sydney, who according to his Letters 
Patent (valeant guantum) is Metropolitan, the senior Bishop present, 
Dr. Hale, of Brisbane, presided. ‘The Synod resolved that the Bishop 
of Sydney should be Metropolitan of the dioceses of New South 
Wales, and Primate of the whole of the Australian dioceses : pro- 
vision was made for other provinces, containing not fewer than three 
dioceses, being formed and duly recognized, and for the trial of 
Bishops accused of (1) false doctrine, (2) crime or immorality, (3) 
wilful violation of the statutes of his Synod or of the constitution of 
his diocese, (4) habitual disregard of his consecration vows. A 
Synodical pronouncement on the Deceased Wife’s Sister question was 
avoided by the unsatisfactory method of ‘the previous question’ being 
moved and carried. In these Colonies the civil law is at variance 
with that of the Church. 

From Melanesia we have received accounts of the consecration 
in the last month of 1880 of the Patteson Memorial Church at Nor- 
folk Island, and subsequently we have read with delight of the moral 
influence which Bishop Selwyn exercises among the savages of the 
Pacific Islands, who have learned to trust him before they have been 
led to accept his message. The captain of H.M.S. ‘ Cormorant,’ who 
had been sent to Gaieta to punish the natives for an attack on a boat 
belonging to H.M.S. ‘ Sandfly,’ wisely accepted the proffered media- 
tion of Bishop Selwyn, and instead of the indiscriminate butchering 
of innocent and guilty, men and women, old and young, which has 
been the mode of retaliation hitherto pursued, the Bishop persuaded 
the chief to give up to justice the actual perpetrators of the assaults. 

The Bishop of Christchurch has marked the completion of his 
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twenty-fifth year of Episcopal work by the consecration, on All Saints’ 
Day, of the nave, tower, and transepts of his cathedral, the design of 
which was prepared by the late Sir Gilbert Scott. 

The Bishop of Honolulu, who has spent ten years in hard work 
in his islands, contemplates a short visit to England in the coming 
summer. 


THE OLD CATHOLICS. 


The work of the German and Swiss Old Catholics in the past 
year has been rather that of improving and confirming their foreign 
relations than of extending themselves within their respective countries, 
though they have held their own both in Germany and Switzerland, 
and can even count some increase in numbers. 

Bishop Herzog had been present at the American Convention in 
October 1880. He was received with open arms, appointed to read 
the Epistle, and to administer the Cup in the opening service of the 
Convention, and, with the Bishop of Edinburgh, offered an honorary 
seat in the House. On his return he published a Pastoral Letter on 
Communion with the Anglo-American Church, which is of singular 
interest. It begins with a reference to the two Conferences of Bonn 
of 1874 and 1875, recounts the joint reception of the Holy Com- 
munion by the Bishop of Edinburgh, Bishop Reinkens, himself and 
M. Loyson at Berne in 1879, and makes mention of the ecclesiastical 
fellowship exhibited by his invitation to participate, and his partici- 
pation, in every act of public worship in the Church of the United 
States in 1880. 

In October 1881 Bishop Reinkens and Bishop Herzog together 
visited England. ‘hey were received at Cambridge by the Bishops 
of Winchester, Ely, and Lichfield, the Vice-Chancellor, the Right 
Hon. A. J. B. Beresford Hope, M.P. for the University of Cambridge, 
J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. for the University of Oxford, the Deans of 
Ely and Chester, the Masters of Christ’s and Pembroke Colleges, 
Professors Lumby, Mayor, and Paget, and Archdeacon Emery. A 
meeting was held, at which the Bishop of the Diocese presided, 
largely attended by the members of the University and of the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘The speeches of the three Anglican Bishops and of the 
other English speakers contained a most cordial recognition on the 
part of English Churchmen, while those of the Old Catholic Bishops 
showed that Bishop Reinkens was in full sympathy with his Swiss 
brother in his appreciation of the Anglican Church. On Monday, 
November 7, they were present at a meeting of the Committee of 
the Anglo-Continental Society, at which the two Bishops once more 
made addresses. Bishop Reinkens, after speaking of the great satis- 
faction his visit to England had afforded him, and the pleasure he 
had had in attending the services of the Church of England, re- 
cognized in the Church of England a great bulwark of the Christian 
faith. The Old Catholics in Germany had had to make great sacrifices, 
but they remained firm. It was difficult for them to maintain some 
of their congregations ; but as an example of what they had done 
he stated that in Cologne the Old Catholic congregation had since 
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shee raised 5,000/, in English money ton their cwn support. The 
Bishop had now in Germany ninety-five congregations under his 
jurisdiction, but only half of these were supplied with priests. Had 
he more means at his disposal, he could easily supply men ; for 
there were many priests willing to join the movement if a main- 
tenance could be secured for them. He asked for the sympathy 
and prayers of his brethren of the Church of England. Bishop 
Herzog enumerated with gratitude the benefits derived by his flock 
from the Anglo-Continental Society’s co-operation. 

The first act of Bishop Reinkens on his return home was to issue a 
Pastoral Letter to his flock, conveying to them the brotherly salutation 
of the Church of England, and expressing the gratification that he 
had derived from his visit as a Bishop of the Church of Christ. Thus 
the bonds have been knit close between the Churches of the Old 
Catholics of Germany and of Switzerland on one side and those of 
America and of England on the other. 

The above would be no unimportant result of the year if it stood 
aione. But it does not ; for the quiet work of the Church has been 
going on week by week and day by day in Germany and Switzerland, 
and present statistics show that the Church which has passed over 
from submission to Rome to communion with the Anglican Church 
consists of two Bishops, 120 priests, and 120,000 of the faithful. 

The Biennial Synod of the German Old Catholics has been held 
this year at Bonn, and the Annual Synod of the Swiss Old Catholics 
at Basle. At the former a committee of five was appointed for the 
compilation of a Book of Common Prayer, containing the office of 
the Mass, Matins and Evensong ; and the Catechism was ordered to 
be revised. At the latter the French translation of the Prayer-Book, 
already adopted in its German form, was authorized, and the Cate- 
chism was also ordered to be issued in French. 

The Old Catholics in Austria are still frowned upon by the 
Government, and every impediment is put in their way which official 
vis inertie can contrive. They held their annual Synod at Vienna 
on September 8, and elected Pfarrer Nittel as Episcopal Admini- 
strator. They are in great need of funds. In Russia, strange to 
say, there is a considerable body of Old Catholic German and Bo- 
hemian immigrants, amounting, it is said, to no fewer than 30,000. 
‘They held their Synod on September 28 at Kwasiloff. <A flourishing 
offshoot of the Old Catholic Church may, it is hoped, arise in 
Volhynia. 
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turns to Calcutta, 76. ; sea voyage, 
2@.; his work at Shiraz, 60 sg. ; 
Persian Passion Plays, 61 ; con- 
troversies with Moollahs, 61 sg. ; 
his last journeys and death, 63 
sg.; his grave, 64 sg. ; proposed 
memorial to, 65 sg. 

Hilarus, Pope, high-handed pro- 
ceedings of, 366 sg. 

Hook, Dean, Lives of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, 336, 338, 


. 
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Hort, Dr. F. J. See Westcott, Dr. 
B. F. 


Ps NDIA, early Christian mission- 

aries in, 49 5g., 51 sg. 

Indulgences, sale of, in England, in 
1440, 342 Sg. 

Ireland, British liturgy said to 
have been adopted in, II sg.; 
British mission to, 12 

Italy, political and social condition 
of in the beginning of this cen- 
tury, 301 sg. 


ACKSON, Dr. Thomas, on the 
New. Testament quotations 

from the Septuagint, 73 

JanetPaul, his /7#a/ Causes, 383, 395 

Jenkins, Canon R. C., his exposure 
of the Devotion of the Sacred 
Fleart, 271 sq. 

Jervsalem. See Palestine Explo- 
ration 

Joseph of Arimathea, legend of his 
founding the Church of Glaston- 
bury, 17 


I * E, Bp., 3 
Kaye, Sir John, his Chrés- 
tianity in India, and Lives of 
fidian Officers, 29, 49 
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Kelly, S., her Life of Mrs. Sher- 
wood, 29 § 

Kemp, Cardinal, sketch of, 336-353: 
early education and promotion 
of, 338 sg.; becomes Abp. of | 
York, 340 ; as English Chancel- | 
lor, 340 sg., 346; mission to the | 
Council of Basle, 341; created | 
Cardinal, zd. ; feud with the peo- | 
ple of the Forest of Knares- 
borough, 343 sg.; holds a synod | 
in York, 344; his directions to 
the monasteries, 344.59. 5 conduct 
during the Jack Cade rebellion, 
347; ‘his treatment of the Dukes 
of York and Somerset, 348 ; 
made Abp. of Canterbury and 
Legatus a latere, 348 sg.; his 
oaths to the Pope and King, 
349 sg.; his proceedings against 
Bp. Pecock, 352 

Kirkpatrick, Rev. A. F., his edition 
of Second Book of Samuel, with 
maps, notes, &c., 451 sg. 

Kostka, S. Stanislaus, 149 


AWLEY, Hon. and Rev. S. W., 
his edition of the Breviarium 
ad usune insignis ecclesie Ebora- 
cCensts, 212 Sg. 
Lenti, Mgr., 146 
Leo the Great, Pope, approves the 
execution of Priscillian, 353 sg. ; 
on the Eutychian heresy, 354; 
his attitude towards the Robber 
Synod of Ephesus, 355 sg. ; pro- 
poses a new Synod, 356 59. ; his | 
legates to the Synod of Chal- 
cedon, 358 ; anger at the results 
of the Synod, 363; his further 
proceedings and personal charac- 
ter, 364 sgq. 
Lewin, Mr. T., Ferusalent: Sketch | 
of the Temple and City, &¢., 273, 
276, 284 
Liddon, Dr., on the difference be- 
tween admiration and adoration 
of our Lord, 249 sg. 
Lightfoot, Bp., his suggestion as to | 
the first ev angelization of Britain, | 
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Liturgy, the ancient British, 10 s¢., 
15 sg. 

Lucius, King, his relations with 
Pope Eleutherus, 19 sg. 

Luckock, Dr. H. M., his studies 
in the History of the Book of 
Comnon Prayer, 461 sg. 

Liinemann, Dr. G., his Handbook 
of the Epistles of S. Paul to the 
Lhessalonians, 455 

Lyttelton, Canon W. H., his trans- 
lation of Prof. Godet’s Lectures 
in defence of Christian Faith, 
247 Sq. 


MACKINTOSH, Sir J., on 
Henry Martyn, 37 
Malcolm, Sir John, on Henry 


Martyn, 37 

Marini, D. Antonino, 141, 149 sg. 

Martin, V. Pope, English policy of, 
339 59+) 349 

Massey, Mr. C. C., his translation 
of Prof. Zéllner’s 7ranscendental 
Physics, 314, 318 sg., 323 sgq. 

Melun, Vicomte de, biography of, 
by Abbé Baunard, 266 sg. 

Meyer, Dr. H. A. W., Critical and 
Exegetical Handbook to the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, and 
the Epistle to Philemon, 208 sq. 

Millingen, Prof. W., Lectures on the 
Resurrection of our Lord, 22 
on union with Christ, and the 
sacrament of the Altar, 229 Sg. ; 
on Christian union, 231 

Moleyns, Bp. of Chichester, murder 
of, 346 

Mundella, Right Hon. A. J., educa- 
tional proposals of, 398 sag. 


} EVIL, Abp. of York, constitu- 
tion on the sale of Indul- 
gences, 343 

Nicza, Council of, its decrees 
accepted by the early British 
episcopate, 6 sg. 

Nicholson, Mr. E. B.: A mew 
Commentary on the Gospel ac- 
cording to Matthew, 205 sq. 

Ninian, S., 13 

Norris, Archdeacon J. P.: Zhe 
New Testament, with introduc- 
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tions and notes, 210 sg.3; on 
miracles, 211 ; on the Atonement, 
and the Sacraments, 211 sg. 
Norwich Diocesan Conference, 
1881: Report of the Committee 
on the Law of Divorce, 491 sq. 


RIGEN, on the early British 
Church, 3 sg. 


Ottley, Mr. H. B.: Zhe Great | 
Dilemma: Christ His own Wit- | 


ness,or His own Accuser, 471 sg. 


PAINE, Prof., his identification 
of the site of Zoar, 291 

Painter, Dr. R. B., his Science a 
Stronghold of Belief, 260; on 
Mind, 261 


Palestine Exploration, 273-299: | 
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bibliography of the subject, 273; | 
progress of the exploration, 274 ; | 
Jerusalem and its associations, | 


274 Sg., 286 sg.; site of the Tem- 
ple, 276 sg.; surrounding wall, 
280; the Book of Chronicles, 
xxxii. 4, 280 sg. ; the Fountain of 


the Virgin, 281 ; conduit leading | 


to the Pool of Siloam, 281 ; dis- 
covery of an ancient tablet, 282 
sg.; our Lord’s sepulchre, 283 
5g., 286 sg.; the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, 284 sgg.; Lieut. 
Conder’s survey, 288 sg. ; identi- 
fication of Scriptural sites, 289 
sg. ; the cities of the plain and 
the Dead Sea, 291 sg.; Jericho 
and Gilgal, 292 sg. ; other sites, 
294 sg.; scene of Sisera’s defeat, 
7b. ; topography of Samson’s ex- 
ploits, 295 sg. ; places mentioned 
in the history of Saul and David, 
297 sg.; course of David’s wan- 
derings, 298 sg. 

Papacy, struggle against, in the 
fifteenth century, 341 


Papal Monarchy, the dawn of the, | 


353-375: first execution for 


heresy, 354; the Eutychian con- 
troversy, 2b. ; the Robber Synod 


of Ephesus, 355 sg. ; propositions 
for a new Synod, 356 sg.; the 
Papal claims at the Synod of 
Chalcedon, 358 sgg.; Canon 
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xxviii., 364 sg. ; the Pope and the 
Gallican Church, 366 sg.; en- 
croachments on the Spanish 
Church, 367 sg. ; proceedings of 
Popes Simplicius, Felix, and Ge- 
lasius, 369 sg. ; contest with the 
Patriarchs of Constantinople, 370 
S9q. 

Parker, Dr., on modern Indepen- 
dents, 381 sg. 

Pascal, on the greatness and fall of 
man, 121 

Paul, S., his alleged visit to Britain, 
22 Sg. 

Payne, Mr. E. J., his Voyages of the 
Elizabethan Seamen to America, 
504 sg. 

Pearson, Rev. G., on the interpola- 
tions of the Septuagint, 74 

Pecock, Bp. R., 337 sg. ; proceed- 
ings against, 351 sg. 

Pelagius, the British heresiarch, 8 

Peter de Monte, the Pope’s agent 
in England in 1440, for the sale 
of Indulgences, 342 

Plumptre, Dean E. H., Zhe Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools. Ee- 
clesiastes ; or The Preacher, 
204 Sg. 

Pressensé, E. de, on revelation, 329 
5. 

Proctor, Mr. R. A., The Poetry of 
Astronomy, 498 sq. 

Prosper of Aquitaine, on S. Ger- 
manus’ mission to Britain, 9 sg. 
Pryce, Rev. J., his Ancient British 

Church, 1, 5, 8 sg., 14, 18, 22 

Pulpit Commentary, Book of Num- 
bers, 207 

Pusey, Dr., Dr. Farrar’s reply to, 
160 sgq. 


EINKE, Dr., on the alleged 
corruption of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, 71 

Religion, Brain Science in relation 
to. See Brain Science 

Retrospect for the year 1881, 510 
599- 

Ritual Conformity; Interpretations 
of the Rubrics of the Prayer Book 
agreed upon by a Conference held 
at All Saints, Margaret Street, 
1880-81, 267 sg. 
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Robert, M. Ulysse, his <Azcient 
Latin Version of the Pentateuch 
after Codex of Lyons, with notes, 
&c., on the text, 457 sg. 

Robinson, Dr., on the site of the 
Temple of Jerusalem, 276, 278 

Rodwell, Mr. J. M., his translation 
of the Prophecies of Isaiah, 

2 sg. 

Rogers, Mr. J. E. T., his Zocz e 

libro Veritatum, 336 sqg.5 352 


Ryder, Father H. J. D., his Catholic | 


Controversy: a Reply to Dr. Little- 
dale’s ‘ Plain Reasons, 488 sq. 


GABAT, Henry Martyn’s moon- 
shee, 58 

Salmon, Dr. G., Won-miraculous 
Christianity and other Sermons, 
476 sq. ; 

Sargent, Mr. J:, his AZemoir of Rev. 
H. Martyn, 29 sg., 41 

Sarum Breviary, 213 

Sayce, Prof., his translation of an 
ancient inscription found at Jeru- 
salem, 282 

Schoeberlein, Dr. L., his Das 
Princip und System der Dog- 
matik: Einleitung in die Christ- 
liche Glaubenslehre, 263 sq. 

Science and Theology. See De- 
sign, Argument from 

Scrivener, Dr. F. H., his Jzztvo- 
duction to the Criticism of the 
New Testament, 419; New Tes- 
tament in the original Greek, 
2b. 

Septuagint, recent translations of, 
67-84: controversies as to, 67 
sgg.; the Hebrew text, 69 sg. ; 
the Greek of the New Testament, 
72 sg.; claims for the authority 
of, 73; supposed interpolations 
of, 73 sg.; examination of the 
new translation issued by the 
S.P.C.K., 75 sqq¢. 

Serampore missionaries, Henry 
Martyn’s acquaintance with, 50 
5G.) 58 

Sherwood, Mrs., her account of 
Henry Martyn, 55 ; on his preach- 
ing to the heathen, 56 sg. 

Silvio Pellico, 303 sg¢. 
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Simcox, Rev. W. H., his Regin- 
nings of the Christian Church, 
466 sg. 

Simeon, Mr. Henry Martyn’s ac- 
quaintance with, 34 sg. ; on Mar- 
tyn’s journal, 38 

Simplicius, Pope, 369 

Skinner, Rev. J., his Celestia, the 
Manual of S. Augustine, 507 sq. 

Smith, Mr. J. F., translation of 
Ewald’s Commentary on the 
Prophets of the Old Testament, 
453 59. 

Spencer, Mr. H., his theory on the 
‘instability of the homogeneous,’ 
395 

Spiritualism, examination of its 
pretensions, 314-336 

Stanley, the late Dean, his intro- 
duction to Rev. R. H. Hadden’s 
Sermons on the Church of Eng- 
land and Dissent, 234 sq. 

Stephen, Sir James, on Henry 
Martyn, 44 

Stillingfleet, Bp., his Ovigines Bri- 
tannic@,1,10 © 


ERTULLIAN, on the Early 
British Church, 3, 8 

Theodoret, an authority for the 
visit of S. Paul to Britain, 23 

Theodoret, Bp. of Cyrus, letter to 
Leo the Great, 356. 

Theologische Literaturseitung, no- 
tice of articles in, 484 sg. 

Thrupp, Mr. J. F., Ancient Ferusa- 
lem, 273, 276 

Tithe Commutation, the, examina- 
tion of the subject, 84-107 

Tobler, T., Palestine Descriptiones, 
&c., 273 

Tregelles, Dr. S. P., his Greek New 
Testament, 419 


SSHER, Abp., his Britanni- 
carum Ecclestarum Antigut- 
tates, 1, 6, 10 


ALENTINIAN IIL, letter of, 
to Theodosius III. demand- 

ing an Italian Synod, 356 
Vita, her Links and Clues, 253 sq. 
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V ALL, Dr., on the Hebrew 
vowel letters, 69 ; on Chris- 
tian interpolations in the Old 
Testament, 74 
Warren, Captain C. : Underground 
Ferusalent, 273, 276 sg.) 279, 280, 
Westcott, Dr. B. F., 07 some points 
in the Religious Office of the 
Universities, 181, 188, 195 
Westcott and Hort’s Greek Text 
of the New Testament, 272, 
419-451 ; the Revisers’ text, 420 
sg.; the Quarterly Review's 
attack, 421 sg.; the reply, 
fallacies of the Quarterly Re- 
viewer, 423 57., 445 57, 446; 
the Received Text, 425 sg.; | 
materials for constructing the 
Greek text, 427 sg. ; transcription 
of copies, 429 sg. ; classification 
of MSS. 431 sg.; groups of | 
documents, 432 sg. ; comparison | 
of the Syrian and other texts, | 
433 sg.; the Western and other | 
texts, 437 sg; various readings, 
439 59-5 447 ; results of genealo- 
gical evidence, 441 sg. ; internal | 
evidence, 442 sg.; the Lord’s | 
Prayer, 448 sg.; great value of 
Professors Westcott and Hort’s | 
work, 450 sg. 
Whitby, Council of, 14 
White, Right Rev. W., JZemoirs of 
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in the United States of America, 
502 sg. 

Whitelaw, Rev. T., introduction to 
the Pulpit Commentary: Num- 
bers, 207 sq. 

Wilberforce, Bp., his Fournals, &c. 
of Rev. H. Martyn, 29 sqq., 58 
William of Malmesbury, his legend 
of the foundation of the first 

British Church, 17 sg. 

Williams, Rev. G., the Holy City, 
273, 277 

Wilson, Mr. C. W.: The Recovery 
of Ferusalem, &c., 273 

Winterbotham, Rev. T.: Exposition 
and Homiletics to the Pulpit 
Commentary—Numbers, 207 sq. 

Woodford, .Dr. J., Bp. of Ely, 
Charges of, 493 sq. 

Wordsworth, Bp., his Discourse on 
Scottish Church History from 
the Reformation: to the present 
time, 241 Sg. 

Wright, Mr. T. : Early Travels in 
Palestine, edited by, 273 
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and Founders, 29, 41 
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